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Occidental College President Richard C. Gilman congratulates Fulton Free- 
man, U.S. Ambassador to Mexico, after conferring an Honorary Doctor of 


Laws degree on him at Commencement. Graham L. Sterling, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, looks on. 


A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalog must serve many purposes, but one of its most 
important functions is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in choosing a college. A 
review of the Table of Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you 

to locate information of special interest to you. If you do not find 
answers to questions which you may have in mind, please feel free to 
write to officers of the College as indicated inside the front cover 

of this bulletin. You are most cordially invited to visit the 
Occidental College campus whenever it may be convenient for you 
to do so. A student guide will be provided for you 

if you make arrangements ahead of time with the Admission 


Office for an interview and a guided tour of the campus. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 1967-68 


FALL TERM 


September 17, Sunday, through September 20, Wednesday: Orientation 

September 20, Wednesday: Registration 

September 21, Thursday: Classes Begin 

November 23, Thursday, through November 26, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Recess 

December 1, Friday: Classes End 

December 5, Tuesday, through December 9, Saturday: Final Examinations 


WINTER TERM 


January 2, Tuesday, 1:00 to 5:00 p.m.: Registration 

January 3, Wednesday: Classes Begin 

March 1, Friday (afternoon) and March 2, Saturday: Comprehensive 
Examinations 

March 8, Friday: Classes End 

March 12, Tuesday, through March 16, Saturday: Final Examinations 


SPRING TERM 


March 25, Monday, 1:00 to 5:00 p.m.: Registration 

March 26, Tuesday: Classes Begin 

May 24, Friday (afternoon) and May 25, Saturday: Comprehensive 
Examinations 

May 29, Wednesday: Classes End 

May 31, Friday; June 1, Saturday; 3, Monday; and 4, Tuesday: Final 
Examinations 

June 9, Sunday: Commencement 


SUMMER TERM 1968 


June 17, Monday: Registration 

June 17, Monday: Classes Begin, 1:00 p.m. 

July 19, Friday: End of First Five-Week Term 

July 22, Monday: Classes Begin for Second Five-Week Term 
August 23, Friday: End of Long Term and Second Five-Week Term 


1967 
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THE COLLEGE 


Occidental College is a coeducational college of liberal arts, founded in 1887 
by a group of Presbyterian ministers and laymen. It endeavors to maintain 
the tradition and spirit of a nonsectarian Christian institution, and although 
completely independent in governance, is related to the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. through membership in the Presbyterian College 
Union. The College has since 1914 occupied its present campus of over one 
hundred acres, in a residential section of northeast Los Angeles, convenient 
to the many cultural advantages of a large metropolitan area. 

It is the primary purpose of Occidental College to provide an educational 
environment in the best tradition of liberal learning. Degrees offered include 
the Bachelor of Arts and the Master of Arts in selected fields. By authority of 
the California State Department of Education, Occidental recommends candi- 
dates for elementary, secondary, and junior college teaching credentials. 

The total educational program at Occidental is designed to develop per- 
sons of critical and creative intelligence, who in their personal lives are 
willing to confront, and be confronted by, the fundamental questions of 
human existence, and who in their relationships with others will serve and 
strengthen the society of which they are a part. The personal development 
of the individual student is a matter of primary concern at Occidental and 
is fostered not only by the curriculum but also by various activities and 
organizations which are a part of campus life in a residential college. 
Approximately eighty percent of the student body live in campus residence 
halls or in fraternity and sorority houses. 

The formal curriculum at Occidental provides opportunity for a degree 
of mastery in a chosen field of study, and at the same time seeks to develop 
a heightened awareness of the intellectual and spiritual heritage of con- 
temporary culture. While this curriculum brings student and faculty mem- 
ber together in a cooperative venture in teaching-and-learning, Occidental 
strives to emphasize the student’s personal responsibility for his own edu- 
cation. 

Occidental students are admitted from a wide range of social, economic, 
racial, and religious backgrounds, and come from throughout the United 
States and from abroad. In recent years approximately two-thirds of the 
graduating seniors have continued into graduate and professional schools. 
Occidental graduates have received some of the nation’s most distinguished 
awards for graduate study, including Rhodes and Marshall Scholarships, 
Danforth, Fulbright, National Defense Education Act, National Science 
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THE COLLEGE 


Foundation, Rockefeller Brothers, Root-Tilden, Rotary International, and 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowships. 

The academic standards at Occidental have long been recognized. In 1918 
the College was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American 
Universities, and the Delta of California Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa was 
established at Occidental in 1926. The College is fully accredited by the 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges, and holds membership in a 
number of regional and national organizations in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 

A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and support 
of many persons, corporations, foundations, church groups and other organi- 
zations. This variety of support yields strength, independence, and freedom, 
and enables the College to realize its objectives as an educational institution. 
In recognition of their leadership in unifying the forces which have con- 
tributed to its strength and support since its founding eighty years ago, 
the Presidents of Occidental College are here listed. 


HEvAOAMUELALL UV ELTER TAI OD DM wentls Se eda. eee 1887-1891 
VIED VI COeIViCl HERRONGA MM ar ica. tote ute tits cee cae 1891-1894. 
REV MEBERT N ACONDIT AMM hoe AEB Bes oe Me! Be oo sate, hig 1894-1896 
REV ANSESIVV AD ARK HILT. UMN DID in JeU. . CHE Dee Ge ee 1896-1897 
DENCE VaN VEVVADSIVORTH: (DsD) Healetonst hos. ctl} kt. 8 eed: 1897-1905 
Rev. WILLIAM Stewart YOUNG, D.D. (Acting President)... ... 1905-1906 
BONE IDEis AERO Ie Oe LI CC De ett. fee moh re ret cate fre 1906-1916 
THomas Grecory Burt, PH.D., (Acting President) .......... 1916-1917 
DEW eI LAS HY ANS, Die LDU ysis or omy Ste MNS LL 1917-1920 
Tuomas Grecory Burt, PH.D. (Acting President) ........... 1920-1921 
REVEREMSENOIRDAB DS D.DA LIED TIFH.D. eee eee ee oe 1921-1946 
RoBert G. CLELAND, PH.D., LL.D., LITT.D., L.H.D. 
eActino President) sHirstiSemester™ (10 ve 2 Poe ae 1927-1928 
HUM UR Ta COONS? PH. Dal A CUNO ULTeSIOC bit pucgige es tices 2 1945-1946 
AR GER GEA GOONS aM. A. PH DyelD.DiseSC.De deka) anraas hopasnaell. 194.6-1965 
RIGHARWCAGIEMANG PH DEGLI Sey aT, TAR OU VO AIRE 2h" 1965- 


For a complete history of the College, see Andrew E Rolle, Occidental Col- 
lege: The First Seventy-Five Years (1962). 
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THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and midway 
between Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the slope of a low 
range of hills, and the location of buildings and the landscaping have been 
planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. The present plant in- 
cludes thirty major buildings and several other structures. 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a comprehen- 
sive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and the 
college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


ArTHUR G. Coons ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER, named by the Board of 
Trustees in honor of the College’s President from 1946 to 1965, is financed 
by the gifts of alumni, friends, corporations, and foundations. Under con- 
struction 1967. 


JoHnson Hatt is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T: Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In Johnson 
Hall are located the administrative offices, faculty offices and classrooms. In 
the building is a chapel of Old English type, known as Alumni Hall, seating 
three hundred seventy. Erected 1914. 


Fow.Ler Haz, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and granddaughter, provides classrooms, laboratories and 
offices for several departments. Erected 1914. A subcritical reactor and asso- 
ciated measuring equipment installed in this building under a grant from 
the Atomic Energy Commission in 1959 provides exceptional facilities for 
the study of all aspects of nuclear physics at the undergraduate level. The 
Edward Hayes Morse Collection of Astronomical Instruments and the 
Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection are located in Fowler Hall. Originally 
also in this building, the Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Collection of Natural 
Science was transferred in 1960 to Norris Hall. 
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James Swan Hatt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, erected 1914 
by Mrs. Frances B. Swan as a tribute to her husband, provides seminar 
rooms, faculty offices, and office accommodations for public services, includ- 
ing Alumni, Development and Public Information. The Computing Center, 
containing the IBM 1620 and associated equipment is located in this building. 


Tue Mary Norton Criarp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides conference rooms, a 
seminar room, and a graduate students’ reading room. Erected 1924. During 
the year 1954-55 gifts from the Clapp family made it possible to double the size 
of the Library by the addition of wings on the east and west sides. These ad- 
ditions provide a browsing room, reading rooms and additional stack space. 
A Fine Book Room has been equipped and furnished through gifts from the 
Carl F Braun family as a memorial to Carl F Braun. 


THe Wixuis H. Boor Music-SpeecH CENTER consists of a one-story 
building, with practice rooms and the Helen and Remsen Bird Studio, and 
a two-level structure providing departmental offices, the Douglas Wright, Jr., 
Memorial Room (for choral music) with Kilgen organ, the Dorothy Buffum 
Chandler Instrumental Rehearsal and Music Classroom, playmill, teaching 
studios, music library and listening booths, practice and seminar rooms. Both 
structures are the gifts of many alumni and friends of the College. Original 
structure erected 1929; two-level structure, 1960. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE Hatt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, seat- 
ing one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and rehearsal 
rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and 
Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 


THE Rosert T. Moore Laporatory oF Zoowocy is the gift of Dr. Robert 
T. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, Maine, as 
Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building contains the Robert 
T. Moore Collection of sixty-five thousand specimens of birds and mammals 
and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 1951. 


Tue Art BuILping, south of the Library, makes available three studios, one 
classroom, a work room and office space for the Art Department. Erected 1955. 


Tue Art Stupio, formerly the Women’s Gymnasium, erected in 1922, 
provides additional facilities for the Department of Art, including studios for 
sculpture, graphics and advanced work in comprehensive projects. 
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Tue KenNetH T: Norris Hau oF ScreNcE, containing THE EarLte M. 
JORGENSEN Laxsoraroriges in Biology and Chemistry, and the SamueEx B. 
Moser SCIENCE Lecture HAL.ts, recognizes the vision and the generosity 
of these members of the Board of Trustees and their wives and the generosity of 
the Carl K Braun Trust. This building includes an auditorium seating 225, 
two lecture rooms, laboratories and offices for the departments of Biology and 
Chemistry. Erected 1960. 


THe Hiuisipe THeatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the College. In the main it is Greek in 
design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit approached by a 
stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thou- 
sand, and is noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic proper- 
ties. Erected 1925. 


Tue Drama WorksHop, a one-story building located on the west side of 
the Hillside Theatre, provides classrooms and workshop areas for the per- 
forming arts. Erected in 1965. 


Tue RoBert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
life of the campus. It includes dining rooms, a soda fountain and lounges, one 
of which has been named in memory of Mrs. Julia A. Pipal, for many years 
Director of Residence and Social Activities. This building also contains student 
body offices, the Bookstore, the College Post Office, the office of the Purchasing 
Agent, the Plant Offices and the central heating plant. Erected 1928; addition 
completed 1956. In 1953 and 1954, certain improvements of the private dining 
room and the reception lounge were made possible by gifts from Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl F Braun and the C. E Braun Co. 


HELEN G. Emmons Memonrit is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory of 
his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor illness. 
Erected 1936. 


Tue Facu.ty Cius occupies a building erected in 1922 as the President’s 
House. Through the generosity of the Carl F Braun Trust this building was 
remodeled and refurnished in 1957 for its present use. 


Herrick MremoriAL CHAPEL was made possible by a bequest of the late 
John Pierce Herrick in memory of his wife, Margaret Brown Herrick. This 
building provides for a Chapel accommodating 500, with the Mildred Miles 
Crew Memorial Organ, a three-manual Schlicker instrument; a fellowship 
hall, seminar and reading rooms, and office accommodations for the Chap- 
lain. Erected 1964. 
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THE CAMPUS 
RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


HERBERT G. Wy.ir Hatt, a men’s residence named in honor of a generous 
patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a building which 
provides rooms for fifty men. Erected 1940. 


STEWART-CLELAND HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton and 
Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the College for a long period of 
years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., historian, 
author, Professor of History, former Dean of the Faculty and Vice-President 
and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the Reverend Robert W. 
Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his brother, T: Horace Cleland, ’03; 
and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. This modern building houses 134 fresh- 
men, a head resident and ten senior proctors. Erected 1953. 


BELL-YouNG Hatt, a men’s residence named in memory of two families of 
great significance in the life of the College, recognizes especially Mr. James 
G. Bell, a founder; Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, onetime president of the Board of 
Trustees and great benefactor; and Dr. and Mrs. William Stewart Young, 
Dr. Young having been a founder and for fifty years the secretary of the 
Board of Trustees. This building honors also the members of these two fami- 
lies. It accommodates 107 men. Erected 1956. 


BrauN HALL, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Carl EF Braun, a 
generous benefactor of the College. This hall, fully air-conditioned, accommo- 
dates 110. Erected 1962. 


PauLEy Ha._, a men’s residence, is named in memory of Elbert L. and 
Ellen E. Pauley, in recognition of the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin W. Pauley. 
This hall accommodates 107. Erected 1959. 


BerTHA HarToN Orr Hat, a women’s residence, was given by William 
Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This hall offers living quarters to sixty- 
five women. Erected 1925. 


GraAcE CARTER ERDMAN HALL, a women’s residence, was built in mem- 
ory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made possible in part by 
gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, Professor Erdman, 
and friends, and in part by college funds. Erdman Hall accommodates sev- 
enty women. Erected 1927. 


Harnes Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary Orr 
Haines, his wife, is a women’s residence. Erected in 1940 to accommodate 
seventy-five students, this building was enlarged to provide space for thirty- 
two additional women in 1954. 
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ANNA CLuTE Newcoms HALL, a residence for 137 women students, is 
named in recognition of Mrs. James G. Newcomb, trustee and benefactor, who 
had great interest in the welfare of the women students and rendered many 
services to the College. Erected 1956. 


Cuitcotr Hau, a women’s residence, is named in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Chilcott and the Chilcott family, benefactors of the College. This hall is 
integrated with Orr Hall and accommodates eighty-four. Erected 1959. 


EILEEN Norris RESIDENCE Ha.xs are the first coeducational complex with 
two sections, one housing ninety-three men and the other housing sixty-two 
women, with communal facilities including a lounge, recreation room, 
library and three seminar rooms. Student rooms are arranged in cluster 
groups of sixteen. Named in honor of Mrs. Kenneth T. Norris in recognition 
of the gifts from her and her husband. Erected in 1966. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


THe ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a dance studio, classrooms, and offices for the 
Department of Physical Education. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni 
and the Associated Students. Erected 1926. 


Tue E. S. Fretp Memoriau Buitpine surrounds the open-air steam- 
heated TayLor Swimminc Poot, The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the 
Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, an early president of the Board of 
Trustees. Erected 1930. 


THe Frank Neitt Rus Gymnasium, named in honor of a distinguished 
athlete and alumnus (’09); member of the Board of Trustees since 1926 and 
its Chairman 1947-51 and 1956-57; provides a basketball pavilion, with 
dressing and locker facilities. It has a seating capacity of 1,800. Erected 1965, 


Tue W. C. Patrerson STaDIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor of 
a friend and former trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has 
a seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football field, 
track, and other facilities for physical education and outdoor sports. Erected 
1916. 


Tue W. W. AnvERSON BASEBALL FIELD is located to the north and east of 
Stewart-Cleland Hall. 


THE Paun SPENCER BasEBALL FieLp House, a gift of Paul Spencer, ’28, 
is located on Anderson Field to house Varsity, Freshman and visiting baseball 
teams. Erected 1958. 
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There are six TENNiIs Courts on the campus, three of which are the gift 
of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 to 1945, and 
one the gift of A. C. Way. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PrEsiDENT’s House, located above the women’s residence quadrangle 
and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey style of 
architecture. Erected 1932. 

Two other campus residences are available for administrative officers, one, 
of the California Monterey style of architecture, occupying a hillside location 
adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, erected 1932; and one of contemporary style 
of architecture, occupying a site opposite the President’s House, erected 1951. 


GENERAL 


Gates. Three of the six entrances to the campus are marked by ornamental 
gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue— William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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ACADEMIC POLICIES 


The academic year at Occidental College consists of three eleven-week terms, 
each including one week of final examination. A student may register each 
term for a maximum of three courses, plus fractional courses not to exceed the 
equivalent of one-third course. See page 23 concerning fractional courses. 
Except in one term of the senior year, permission to register for less than 
three courses in any term will be granted only in exceptional cases through 
formal petition presented to the Registrar and approved by appropriate offi- 
cers of the College. 


REGISTRATION 


During the spring term, current students who wish to return for the following 
year are preregistered for the entire academic year (four terms). Photostatic 
copies of previous records are issued to them at that time. Students previously 
in attendance at Occidental who are not preregistered complete all details of 
registration on the official registration day at the beginning of the term. Fresh- 
men are preregistered by mail during the summer. New students with ad- 
vanced standing (sophomores or higher) are not preregistered but receive on 
registration day statements evaluating their transferred credit in terms of 
Occidental’s degree requirements and then complete their programs. 

A registration day is designated at the beginning of each term for final 
registration by returning students and new students. Upon completion of pro- 
cedures as outlined in registration materials the student’s final registration is 
approved by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then given a 
certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is enrolled. A fee 
is charged for failure to complete preregistration and final registration on 
the dates announced each year (see page 149). Any student who fails to 
complete his registration and secure the final approval of the Registrar within 
the first week of the term is not properly enrolled and may be denied all credit 
for the term’s work. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student is assigned to an academic adviser on the basis of his expressed 
interests. All courses for which the student wishes to register for credit must 
be listed on his official registration and his program must be approved in writ- 
ing by his academic adviser. No student will be allowed to attend classes or to 
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participate in college activities except as authorized by his certificate of regis- 
tration and officially approved study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teacher’s credential must consult the chair- 
man of the Department of Education before beginning the work of the junior 
year. 

Preregistered students are given an opportunity on the official registration 
day at the beginning of each term to make changes in their programs without 
fee before presenting them for final approval. After registration day, official 
changes in study lists may be made only through formal petitions approved by 
the student’s academic adviser, by the instructors whose courses are involved, 
and by the Registrar. One week is the limit for adding courses. A fee of three 
dollars is charged for each program change. This fee may be waived by the 
Registrar for new students in their first term at Occidental. The fee will be 
waived also for changes initiated by the College. A grade of Failure is 
recorded for any course dropped after the fifth week of classes unless excep- 
tion is approved by the Dean of the Faculty on the basis of illness or other 
unavoidable cause. 


AUDITORS 


Any regularly registered full-time student may audit a course without fee, 
subject to permission of the instructor. Students not registered for credit may 
attend courses as auditors subject to formal permission through forms obtain- 
able at the Office of the Registrar and payment of auditors’ fees as indicated 
on page 148. An auditor may not participate actively in course work or take 
final examinations and therefore does not receive any credit. No entry is 
made on the student’s permanent record concerning audited courses. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each term and are 
required of all students. At the discretion of the major department this require- 
ment may be waived in major department courses in the term in which the 
student takes his comprehensive examination. Failure to take or to pass any 
final or other course examinations will result in such deficiencies as instructors 
may impose. A fee of three dollars is charged for an examination given at an 
irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is indi- 
cated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely passing; 
F, failure. A grade of Incomplete (inc.) may be used for an undergraduate and 
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Deferred (def.) for a graduate under conditions as outlined below. In case of 
formal withdrawal before the end of a term, a grade of W is recorded to indicate 
that work in a course at the time of withdrawal was passing; WF indicates that 
the work was failing. 

An Incomplete (inc.) indicates that although the work completed is of pass- 
ing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of illness or 
for some other reason over which the student has no control. This grade may 
be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of the Faculty, and 
may be removed in such manner as the instructor indicates. If not removed 
within one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred, an Incomplete 
becomes a Failure. 

Subject to approval by the Chairman of the Graduate Committee, a graduate 
student’s grade may be Deferred (def.) by the instructor who specifies the time 
limit within which the work of the course is to be completed, this limit not to 
exceed one year except in the case of M.A. Thesis or Ph.D. Dissertation. If 
not removed within the specified time limit, a Deferred grade becomes a 
Failure. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each term written state- 
ments of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Deferred grades and Failures. In 
the case of an Incomplete or a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work 
necessary to attain a final grade. A copy of this statement is given to the 
student with his grade report. 

A student may take one course per term in the senior year outside his 
major, and not in a course taken to meet general graduation requirements, 
on a Pass/Fail basis, subject to approval of his adviser and of the instructors 
in courses so chosen. Decision to elect a course on this basis must be made not 
later than registration day of the term in which the course is offered and may 
not subsequently be changed. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


A C average in all work undertaken at Occidental is required for gradua- 
tion. 

At the close of each academic year the status of every student whose total 
record falls below C average is reviewed by the Committee on Student 
Conduct and Scholarship in conference with the student’s academic adviser. 
Students may be placed on probation or suspended for low grades at the end of 
any term, if in the judgment of the Committee on Student Conduct and 
Scholarship their cumulative record indicates inability to meet graduation 
requirements. 

A student who has been suspended shall be ineligible to reregister at Occi- 
dental College within one full calendar year after the date of his suspension. 
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No credit will be allowed toward a degree from Occidental for work done else- 
where while under suspension. 

To apply for reinstatement after his year of suspension, a student shall file 
with the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship a written petition 
indicating his activities since the date of his suspension, his proposed program 
for the term after reinstatement, and his proposed plan for removing his aca- 
demic deficiencies. This petition shall be filed not later than thirty days prior 
to the opening of the term in which the student wishes to reregister. An in- 
dividual written agreement concerning terms of readmission shall be made 
between each reinstated student and the Committee on Student Conduct and 
Scholarship. 

Standards of scholarship in major departments are stated under the rules 
governing distribution of work. (See page 27.) 

Reports on students in scholastic difficulty are filed at midterm. Only the 
final grades at the end of each term are permanently recorded. All actions by 
the Committee on Student Conduct and Scholarship also become a part of the 
student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College expects regular attendance of students at classes and 
at convocations. College convocations are considered an integral part of col- 
lege life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity for contact 
with the student body by student representatives, faculty and administration, 
and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity within the college 
group as a whole. Specific rules governing convocation attendance and out- 
lining the penalties imposed for absences are issued each year by the Dean of 
Students. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


A student who wishes to withdraw from college may be granted a leave of 
absence or honorable dismissal provided signatures on the official withdrawal 
slip furnished by the Registrar indicate that he is in good standing in all of his 
courses and has met all of his financial obligations. If a student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered on 
his permanent record for that course. Anyone who discontinues his work with- 
out official permission receives Failures for all courses in which he was reg- 
istered at the time of withdrawing, loses his privileges of reregistration and 
forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. A student who wishes to return to 
Occidental after an absence must file an application for readmission through 
the Office of the Registrar. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: FRESH- 
MAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as outlined on pages 
141-144. SOPHOMORE: The satisfactory completion of eight courses, or equiva- 
lent. suNior: The satisfactory completion of seventeen courses, or equivalent. 
sENIoR: The satisfactory completion of twenty-six courses, or equivalent. 


SUMMER STUDY AT OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


In general, work taken elsewhere during the summer will not be given course 
credit toward a degree from Occidental College. Certain exceptions may be ap- 
proved by the Dean of the Faculty if the proposed work is essential to the stu- 
dent’s program provided formal petition for such consideration includes recom- 
mendation by the student’s academic adviser and by the chairman of the de- 
partment giving similar work at Occidental. It is also possible through such 
petitions to have summer study elsewhere accepted without credit to fulfill 
prerequisites or general college requirements. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally extends 
through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Em- 
phasis during the first two years of the student’s program is on the required 
courses designed to provide the foundation of a liberal education. The work of 
the last two years is devoted to study in one or more areas of concentration. 

The curriculum is organized under a Three Course-Three Term program, 
which was adopted to permit greater depth of study. This program became 
effective in the fall of 1963. Each student may take not more than three 
courses per term, plus certain fractional courses for a total not to exceed 
three and one-third courses in any term. 

Unless modified in individual cases by administrative action, the following 
requirements must be fulfilled by all students in order to qualify for formal 
recommendation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of a minimum of thirty-five courses, A maximum of 
thirty-six courses may be allowed. Both minimum and maximum are exclusive 
of physical education activity courses. (See footnote concerning fractional 
courses. ) 


2. The completion of general course requirements as follows: 


A. History of Civilization—a six-course sequence, to be taken during the 
freshman and sophomore years. 


B. A Foreign Language—The requirement may be met by an examina- 
tion of competence or by completion of three term courses, whichever 
comes first. This is to be completed in the freshman and sophomore 
years except in the case of those whose major requirements make neces- 
sary postponement to the junior year. 


C. Natural Science—three courses. The requirement may be met by 
completion of the three-term Natural Science sequence, by three courses 
within a single science department, or by such other sequences as have 
the approval of the Natural Science staff. The requirement is to be 
completed by the end of the junior year. 


Nore: Certain courses are listed as fractional courses, evaluated as one-sixth course per term. Not more 
than two such courses may be taken in any one term. Degree credit for such courses is optional except 
where required by the major department. On petition to the Registrar, six fractional courses taken within 
a single department or in related fields may be credited as a full course. If this credit is in addition to 
the three courses covered by full tuition in the term in which the credit is established, a tuition fee of 
$200 will be charged for the additional course. No tuition will be charged if the accumulated credit is 
within the three-course limit for the term. Of the thirty-six courses allowed for graduation, not more than 
two courses may be composed of accumulated fractional credit. 
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D. Religion—one course, to be chosen from Religion 1, 2, 11 and 12. 
This is to be taken in the freshman or sophomore year except in the 
case of those whose major requirements make necessary postpone- 
ment to the junior year. 


E. Physical Education—one basic skill or activity each term during the 
freshman year, evaluated as one-sixth course per term. The Physical 
Education Department may establish standards of proficiency to deter- 
mine the skill or activity course for which the student is best qualified. 


3. The demonstration of competence in English. Each student is expected 
to use acceptable English throughout his studies. The Committee on College 
English will evaluate the student’s use of English from time to time during 
his freshman and sophomore year and on occasion thereafter through careful 
examination of written work done in classes. In cases of deficiency the Com- 
mittee on College English will require the student to enroll in English 1 or 
other courses designed to improve and correct his use of English. Although a 
student with serious problems may be required to enroll for a total of more 
than one course during his undergraduate career to remedy his situation, not 
more than one course credit for such work may be counted toward graduation 
requirements. English 1 is designed for students with basic inadequacies in 
written English, and entering students who are in need of improvement 
should plan to enroll in this course during the first term of residence. 


4. The completion of American History, United States Constitution and 
California state and local government as required by Act of the California State 
Legislature. The American History may be met by History of Civilization 
4 or 5, or by History 103 or 104. The United States Constitution requirement 
may be met by an examination given in the spring term, or by History 101, 
or by Political Science 50. The requirement in California state and local 
government may be met by examination given in the fall term, or by History 
105, or by Political Science 50. If examinations are chosen, these should 
be completed as early in the student’s career as possible. The examination 
in United States Constitution must be passed not later than the regularly 
scheduled test date in the spring term of the student’s junior year. That in 
California State and Local Government must be passed not later than the 
regularly scheduled test date in the fall term of the student’s senior year. 
Consult the History of Civilization office for test dates. 


5. The completion of a major of not less than eight nor more than twelve 
courses in a department. A student graduating with thirty-six instead of thirty- 
five courses may take thirteen courses in the major. (For additional information 
concerning major concentration, see page 25.) 
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6. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive examl- 
nation in the major subject or area of concentration in either of the last two 
terms of the candidate’s senior year. 


7. Attendance at Occidental College during the final year prior to comple- 
tion of degree requirements, with a minimum of eight courses for the year’s 
work. A transfer student from another institution being granted senior stand- 
ing must complete a full year’s work of nine courses at Occidental College. 


8. The attainment of a C average or better for all courses undertaken 
at Occidental College and for the student’s entire course. 


9. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the comprehen- 
sive examination and work in course in the final term, at least six weeks 
prior to graduation. 

The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at the June Commencement upon 
all candidates who have satisfied degree requirements at any time since the 
last Commencement. 


HONORS AT GRADUATION 


Graduation Honors include the following: Summa cum Laude, awarded to 
those students who achieved a grade of A in at least 8/9 of their courses taken 
with a grade and an A— or above in the comprehensive examination; Magna 
cum Laude, awarded to those students who have achieved a grade of A in at 
least 2/3 of their courses taken with a grade and a B or above in the compre- 
hensive examination; Cum Laude, awarded to those students who have 
achieved a grade of A in at least 5/12 of their courses taken with a grade anda 
B— or above in the comprehensive examination. 

Information concerning College Honors and Departmental Honors will be 
found on pages 4.1-4.2. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select one or 
more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate. Thereafter his pro- 
gram will be supervised by the chairman of his chosen major department. 
Students in the Honors Programs will be advised also by special Honors 
Counselors. 

A list of undergraduate majors, including options where choice of more 
than one emphasis is offered within a department, is given below. Detailed 
information may be found under departmental announcements as indicated 
by page references. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL Magors: Page Ref. 


Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs ............... 43 
Emphasis may be directed toward Political Studies, Economic 
Studies, Cultural Studies or Regional Studies (Asian, Latin Ameri- 
can or European) 


Combined Plan Program in Liberal Arts and Engineering: 


Physical Sequence”. 0. O80 rr 46 
Chemical Sequence ... . iy. af ee se es yee ee 4.6 
DEPARTMENTAL Masors: 
Art: 
FRIStOny VG ee eee aeel alla ls ees ete! «cadets rr 55 
Creative’ : occ od See ios OS A Re Be 
Bighogy’ a sagas ws gale tps © sUheey hyees oe ee, eer 58 
Chemistry: .. oe sq yigessie © eoreny carrey 106 ere ee ee 63 
Biological Chemistry ’.....0...0.0.0... 00...) er 63 
TCONOMICS: oo co ek ek sists as one ns be a leh ae ong err 67 
Business Administration. ............0++++6+s005 02 67 
Bngashie cap d 5 ein} <0; eagangion se “gale, Dace, s > cocbetelo lace + tue a rr 75 
Comparative Literature 00... 0. ons 75 
Geology? os aan oe otse Cee eke a oo tig.s date ite glee err 81 
Fhistorye 1s oes ale he, eet oe oc Oks oe ee a rr 84. 
Languages and Linguistics: Group Major:.>.....<.....+ 195 sees Q2 
French 80g oe eas ad Ha ae Re Ce ee Q2 
CONTI ATT ss 5? spores <ion) wes Poorte le auikhGcacwest Mt 5 abate Tenens eee aa 92 
Russian 2... . ss «+ sc ueeiePsn ars tepe/loriweteeats oreee nes | geal er ae a 92 
Spanish}! fasmare ai ay Mad Gide mae. Bel ns 2 Q2 
Mathematics: 2.4 cys 0 och ge eps cee te bees ya eas 99 
11 Abc ore aon AOA eM ae aE Irn NR CO UEMERI TAN 101 
Emphasis may be directed toward Composition. Performance (Con- 
ducting or Recital), or History of Music 
Philosophy) 2 "5.0. Sse ct . wearearrs tenet ov iens! das iva yl  cn ter 109 
Relipion tants te, Qc Sathabis dott. tide an oe gece ee 109 
Physical. Fducations. (yo 0h saw eis ciated Jet. on 1415 
PAY SICS 2 6s. cesicte nite pas, » wisulel uaS9s. eeu, 165 2 aces ae eer rr 120 
Political Science: ok... sis.) sanre,/sesnontacsdueees>oh-espechelete Rie ote ieee 123 
Psychologyiita fons sass siniueng-cneeste ons eae aeoae Snel he ar 129 
Sociology-Anthropologys:.«.. ttusreeakh Segall. Giles oe. See eee 133 
Speech-Dramia: ve. So a8 es cule 137 
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The following regulations apply to all departments, under the general super- 
vision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


. A major shall consist of not less than eight nor more than twelve courses 
ina Betcha A student graduating with thirty-six instead of thirty-five 
courses may take thirteen courses in the maj or. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the senior year a 
comprehensive final examination based on the courses specified in the depart- 
mental announcements in this catalog. The comprehensive examination 
grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent record. 

Each major department determines when its comprehensive examinations 
are to be held. They may be given at the regularly scheduled examination 
period in either of the last two terms of the student’s senior year. 

A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not take 
a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless special 
consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final course 
examinations unless at the discretion of the major department this requirement 
is waived in major department courses in the term in which the student takes 
his comprehensive examination. 


3. In general students who fail to attain a C average in introductory 
and intermediate courses of any department will not be accepted by that 
department as majors. The recommendation of the major department is nec- 
essary for graduation. 


4. A change in the choice of a major may be made only through formal 
petition approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the depart- 
ments concerned. 


5. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because of un- 
satisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. Unsatis- 
factory scholarship in the new major may lead to his suspension from the 
college. 


CREDIT BY EXAMINATION 


In order to stimulate a maximum amount of effort and progress in students of 
high scholastic achievement and capacity for self-directed study, the faculty 
provides an opportunity to pass by examination many of the courses offered 
within the curriculum. It is recognized that not all courses nor all subject 
matter fields lend themselves equally to such an approach. Students seeking 
to take specified courses through examination are required to consult with 
departments and instructors for information as to content and coverage. 
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Credit by examination may only be undertaken by consent of the instruc- 
tor in the course. In courses where multiple sections are scheduled during 
a term or in different terms, the approval of the departmental chairman is 
also required. Students seeking Credit by Examination should secure the 
necessary petition forms from the Registrar. _ 

A student may take one course by examination in any term either as a 
substitute for a third course or in addition to a normal load of three courses, 
which if passed would count toward the total number of courses required for 
graduation, provided the following eligibility standards are met: 


(1) The student must have received no grade lower than a B in the two 
previous terms at Occidental. 


(2) Preparation for the examination must be undertaken by the student 
independently and individually, as directed by the instructor involved, and 
the student will not be allowed to prepare for the examination by class at- 
tendance as an auditor in the regular course. 


(3) A student may not apply for Credit by Examination in a course for 
which he was previously enrolled for all or part of a term, or in a course 
which he had audited in a previous term. 


(4.) After a date is set for the examination, the student cannot be excused 
from taking the examination at that time except for reasons of health or 
grave emergency. Failure to take the examination will result in a recorded 
grade of failure. 


(5) A grade in course must be submitted to the Registrar for recording 
as Credit by Examination, which becomes part of the student’s permanent 
record. 


(6) A fee for Credit by Examination must be paid at the time of filmg 
the petition. In a term when the student is enrolled for two courses the fee 
will be waived. See page 148 for schedule of fees. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a liberal 
education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable preparation 
for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, however, for 
flexibility in developing programs suited to students’ individual needs and in 
providing for the subjects which are specified by many professional schools as a 
basis for graduate study. Suggestions concerning adaptation of majors to 
preparation for various vocational and professional fields are included in de- 
partmental announcements in this catalog. A partial list of these fields is 
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summarized below. Students interested in any of them should seek counsel 
from advisers as indicated. Detailed information concerning vocational op- 
portunities and preparation may be obtained from the Director of Guidance 
and Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree 
requirements as outlined on pages 22-27. ; 

‘ Pee ad Adviser Page Ref. 


BusinesssA chmimistrations. Of sod. 2, @eTue) Alas Haringyin’. 218 67 
Diplomacy and Foreign Service ................. Millopar Das, 20 43 
Enpmestinomthemiicalileuy .rigis p.m? 0 APL Cleland ...... 4.6, 63 
Mining and Petroleum ............ Birman ..40022 46, 81 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical .... Hudson ..... 4.6, 120 
Government Service or Law ..............0..0000: McKelvey, 
Reathicew. © 123 
puma Sano eVV TINY eso lh madre ai <taad Ry faa, hee 75 
[er prsrashi yy meee § ail Dee, a0 )5 ee, Lectin: ier! 2 Harnisen: eli. 38 
Mehamerbontistryiay. clr sughs.2) oie MeéAnally iis th. 4.9 
Ministry and Religious Education ............... Smaylions. ns My. 109 
MWitisignbesaeh nit. 29g dips. cps .motraliabe a6 Grossvis Laelahe 101 
Rerennneinviorigt: ssa ait somo te, aliuhnr we Gole Metahnetas 129 
PIs PALICATION A fuee Breer wank arruteret rail Als cs <0 Burke: 23.) boo. 143 
CAA IAMIStrallOneieaG. LOL, Dy se). HRT lee. Laretute, stain 123 
SOC VOrmemniys nok teeitewts lett ebotecchelinxe Cole, 
Sheldon . .129, 133 
OSTA EE ORI, ME, ges aie vee, oe en ee Petrie gashunstd: 70 


SUMMER TERM 


The Summer Term provides profitable and interesting experiences which are 
not available in the other terms. Certain courses offered in Fall, Winter and 
Spring also are taught in the Summer Term. 

Courses are available for both graduate and undergraduate students who 
are candidates for degrees and/or credentials and who wish to enrich or ac- 
celerate their programs or to make up course deficiencies; for teachers who 
are interested in professional advancement or who wish to renew their cre- 
dentials; for adults who wish to elect courses for their own interest and im- 
provement; and for high school students planning to enter a college or 
university. 

The Summer Term covers a period of ten weeks. Included within it are 
two separate five-week sessions. Students may register for the entire term or 
for one of the shorter sessions. Dates for 1968 are listed in the College Cal- 
endar on page 8. Detailed information concerning the Summer Term will be 
available in a bulletin published in April which may be obtained by writing 
to the Coordinator of the Summer ‘Term. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies have 
been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexibility in the 
application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the program of each 
graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests and merit. Graduate 
work may be directed toward research as a foundation for doctoral study, 
toward preparation for teaching or toward attainment recognized by the 
degree of Master of Arts. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Committee, 
which determines the requirements for admission to graduate standing, and 
specifies the requirements for advanced degrees. This Committee acts upon 
credentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes upon departmental 
recommendations regarding graduate students and nominates candidates for 
advanced degrees. 

Graduate students in residence have special library privileges, including 
withdrawal of books for extended periods and the use of individual keys to the 
Graduate Reading Room. For further information, students should inquire at 
the Library loan desk. 

A limited number of fellowships are available for graduate students. For 
the year 1967-68, thirteen such grants, valued at $2,000 each, were offered 
for students in their first year of graduate study. Inquiry concerning fellow- 
ships should be addressed to the department of major interest. Applications 
for admission and letters of application for financial assistance must be filed 
by March 1 of the year in which the student wishes to enroll. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the College 
and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants for admission 
to graduate standing are advised to present their credentials as early as possible 
in order to allow sufficient time for full consideration. The Graduate Committee 
determines admission to graduate standing on the basis of (1) previous aca- 
demic records, (2) objectives for graduate work, (3) recommendations and (4) 
scores in the Miller Analogies Test plus the Advanced Tests section of the 
Graduate Record Examination for students entering the Departments of 
Biology, Education, and Psychology. Students in Comparative Literature or 
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Anglo-American Literature may take either the Miller Analogies Test or the 
Graduate Record Examination. 

Not later than one month in advance of the term in which he seeks admission, 
each applicant must file with the Graduate Committee, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California 90041, a formal application for graduate standing, 
a letter stating his objectives for graduate work and a report of his scores in 
required tests. (See page 30.) Applicants from a distance may take the Miller 
Analogies Test at any of the authorized centers throughout the country; 
those who can come to the Occidental campus are expected to take the test 
on regularly scheduled dates and to pay a test fee of three dollars. Students 
taking the Graduate Record Examination should make arrangements direct- 
ly with the nearest Educational Testing Service office to forward their test 
scores. 

Each applicant not previously registered at Occidental College as a degree 
candidate is expected to file the following credentials with his application for 
graduate standing: official transcripts of all academic work (two copies of 
each if applying for a teaching credential) ; letters of recommendation from 
three persons including, if possible, the applicant’s undergraduate major 
adviser; a small photograph and an application fee of fifteen dollars. Appli- 
cation and aptitude test fees are nonrefundable. 

In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully ac- 
credited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate standing. 
In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may be admitted to 
graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional undergraduate courses 
may be required if the applicant’s previous work does not provide an adequate 
background for the field in which he wishes to pursue graduate study. 

Admission to graduate standing does not in itself establish candidacy for an 
advanced degree or for a teaching credential, requirements for which are out- 
lined in this section of the catalog. A separate application for approval of 
candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts or for the standard teaching cre- 
dentials shall be filed not later than two months prior to the opening of the 
term in which the applicant proposes to complete course requirements. Forms 
providing for all necessary details may be obtained from the Registrar or, in 
the case of credential applicants, from the Department of Education. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year of 1967-68, candidates for the degree of Master of 
Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Education, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, French, German, History, Music, Political 
Science, Psychology, Spanish, Speech-Drama and in the interdepartmental 
Chevalier Program in Diplomacy and World Affairs. Credit may be allowed 
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also toward the advanced degree for certain courses numbered 200 and above 
from other departments. No credit will be granted toward this degree, how- 
ever, for courses completed before the student received the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts degree 
when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a whole 
and high academic achievement in advanced and graduate courses in his 
major. 

2. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a qualify- 
ing examination given at the option of the major department. 

3. Presentation of an acceptable plan of study including a minimum of six 
to seven courses of graduate level, according to the student’s chosen plan. 
One-half of the graduate program shall be completed in courses numbered 300 
or above. Three alternative plans are oifered: 

(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dissertation, 
credited as one course, and the completion of a minimum of five additional 
courses. 

(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original work 
requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musical composi- 
tion, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, which is credited as one course, 
and the completion of five additional courses. 

(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of a minimum of seven 
courses including not fewer than three courses of research or seminar type in 
which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


At the time of acceptance into graduate standing an applicant who has indicated 
that his objective is the attainment of the degree of Master of Arts is given an 
outline of general instructions. His plan of study shall be prepared with the 
recommendation of a supervising committee. The chairman of this com- 
mittee shall be the student’s major adviser and the committee shall include at 
least one member from a department other than the student’s major de- 
partment. 

‘Two months prior to the opening of the term in which a candidate proposes 
to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts he shall file with 
the Graduate Committee three copies of an application in candidacy for the 
M.A. degree. Forms may be obtained from the Office of the Registrar, who 
serves as Secretary of the Graduate Committee, and are to be returned to that 
office when completed. The application is to be signed by all members of the 
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supervising committee and shall include (1) report concerning the qualify- 
ing examination or excuse therefrom; (2) report concerning foreign lan- 
guage ability, if required by major department; (3) an outline of course 
work acceptable as background for graduate study; (4.) a detailed program 
of graduate work; and (5) either (a) a listing of specific seminar or research 
reports and the date on which each is to be presented, or (b) the thesis topic 
and proposed approach or (c) a statement of proposed creative work. The 
student will be notified by the Graduate Committee of action on his applica- 
tion for degree candidacy. If approved, no subsequent change in his plan of 
study may be made except with the written approval of both the supervising 
committee and the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best meet 
the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for the degree 
shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not less than one-half 
of the work shall be completed in the student’s major department; the re- 
mainder may be chosen either from courses in the major department or from 
related work in other departments to form a consistent plan. 

Summer Term work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the degree 
of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has the ap- 
proval of his supervising committee and of the Graduate Committee and pro- 
vided all work is completed within five years. 


FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally recom- 
mended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s super- 
vising committee, (b) the Dean of the Faculty, and (c) the Graduate Com- 
mittee. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the approved 
plan of study, with a B average in all graduate work undertaken at Occidental 
College and a B average in all graduate work in the major department. 

2. The satisfactory completion of (a) a thesis, or (b) creative work, or (c) 
three seminar papers. The material shall be presented to the Dean of the 
Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Commencement in ap- 
proved form as specified in instructions issued to degree candidates at the time 
of approval of candidacy and shall include approval by the members of the 
supervising committee. 

3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp of the 
candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly specialized, 
the Graduate Committee may require that the final examination cover a 
broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. A member of the 
Graduate Committee will be present at the candidate’s oral examination. 
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4. Presentation to the Graduate Committee not later than four weeks before 
the date of Commencement of an application for final approval of candidacy 
for the degree of Master of Arts, including signed recommendations from the 
members of the supervising committee and the Graduate Committee examiner. 

5. In the case of candidates under the Thesis Plan, deposit with the Dean of 
the Faculty not later than four weeks before the date of Commencement of a 
receipt from the College Librarian showing payment of a $10.00 fee for bind- 
ing the original typewritten copy of the thesis plus the cost of a microfilmed 
second copy. This receipt is to be presented with the approved thesis. 


DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Beginning with the academic year 1966-67 no new students are being admit- 
ted to the programs in Comparative Literature and Anglo-American Litera- 
ture leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Students already en- 
rolled in the program should see page 76 for requirements in this department. 


Time and Residence Requirements: A minimum of fifteen courses during three 
full years of study and research beyond the baccalaureate degree. In general, 
not more than the equivalent of one full year of study may be transferred from 
another institution toward the three year requirement. A year’s work shall be 
regarded as six courses of graduate level or equivalent. A minimum of one year 
of full-time graduate study must be completed at Occidental College. 


Degree Program: As early as possible, preferably at the end of the first term 
of graduate study, the student must file a Graduate Record Statement giving 
full details of previous work to be evaluated for transfer credit with supporting 
transcripts and as complete an outline as possible of all work proposed towards 
the formal requirements for the Ph.D., including probable dates of completion. 


Language Requirements: Reading proficiency in two foreign languages is 
required. Ordinarily these will be French and German, but under certain 
circumstances a substitution for either French or German may be made at the 
discretion of the chairman of the major department. Proficiency must be cer- 
tified by the Department of Languages and Linguistics at Occidental. The 
language requirements must be completed by the end of the first year of 
graduate study and earlier if possible. 


Advancement to Candidacy: Before admission to candidacy a student must 
complete all preliminary examinations, both written and oral, as specified by 
his supervising committee and must have established his competency in foreign 
languages. In addition, his dissertation topic must be approved by the 
Graduate Committee at Occidental College. Ordinarily, a minimum period 
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of three terms of study must intervene between the advancement to candi- 
dacy and the date of the final examination. The term during which candi- 
dacy is established will be counted as a full term within this requirement, 
provided that the student is in full residence and the advancement to can- 
didacy occurs by the middle of the term. Candidacy, when approved, is valid 
for five years and may be renewed only by submission and approval of a new 
application. 


Dissertation: Required of every candidate. The dissertation must be approved 
by the supervising committee prior to submission for approval by the Grad- 
uate Committee. The final approval must be obtained from both bodies 
not later than May 1st of the year in which the degree is to be awarded. 


Final Examination: The nature and form of the final examination shall be 
determined by the supervising committee. In general, the final examination 
shall be a defense of the dissertation. The results of the examination shall be 
presented to the Graduate Committee not later than May 15th of the year in 
which the degree is to be awarded. 


STANDARD TEACHING CREDENTIALS WITH SPECIALIZATION 
IN ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, OR JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHING 


An applicant may be admitted to candidacy for the standard teaching 
credential when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and high 
academic achievement in courses from the departments chosen for the 
teaching major and minor. 

2. Approval of proposed courses by the chairman of the Department of 
Education and the chairmen of the student’s major and minor depart- 
ments. The list of courses shall be presented in the application to the Depart- 
ment of Education after consultation with that department and with ad- 
visers in the teaching major and minor departments. Undergraduates at 
Occidental College who plan to take graduate work for teaching credentials 
should file their applications no later than May 1 of the sophomore year. 
After the list of courses has been approved it may be changed only with the 
permission of those who recommended candidacy. 

3. Attainment of a B average in the entire program of graduate work. 

A summary of professional requirements for the standard teaching cre- 
dentials will be found in this catalog under the statement of the Department 
of Education. 

The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not possible 
to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and the advanced 
degree within three terms. 
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Tyrus G. Harmsen, College Librarian 

RutH A. Diveey, Acquisitions Librarian 

BarBara V. Myers, Catalog Librarian 

Preter DEKKERS, Assistant Catalog Librarian 
Rayma Rounbs, Assistant Catalog Librarian 

Joun SAEGER, Reference Librarian 

ELENA PanaJortovic, Assistant Reference Librarian 


Facing the central quadrangle is the Mary Norton Clapp Library. Within 
this building, gift of the Clapp family, are housed most of the library’s 200,- 
000 cataloged volumes, approximately 25,000 government documents, and 
20,000 periodicals which have been carefully selected over the years to pro- 
vide the intellectual foundation for the serious student of the liberal arts and 
sciences. Available to Occidental faculty and students are basic reference and 
bibliographical tools necessary for an academic library; working materials 
for the various departments of instruction; and many books which have come 
to be looked upon as classics, representing men’s highest thoughts, past and 
present, in things of the mind and spirit. In the open book stacks a student has 
access to this great heritage of knowledge and literature. While outwardly the 
library maintains a scholarly atmosphere of quiet, to the inward mind it can 
thus be a place of great excitement, a realm for the inquiring mind to explore. 

In the library building there are reading rooms adapted to serve various 
purposes—reference, current periodicals, browsing, reserve, documents, and 
graduate study. Other special quarters are provided for microfilm readers, 
typing, seminars, and conferences. One of the most notable features of the 
library is the Braun Fine Book Room which houses the Carl F Braun collec- 
tion. Its design is based on an English eighteenth-century residential library 
and along its walnut-paneled walls are choice books in the fields of art, litera- 
ture, history, and travel; old and rare books; and modern examples of fine 
printing. This beautiful room, given in memory of Carl F Braun by his fam- 
ily, also serves admirably for talks about books and occasional poetry readings 
by visiting lecturers. 

There are five floors of open stacks with individual carrels on each level. 
The Periodicals Division is on the ground floor and the Documents Division 
on the second floor. The library is a selective depository for California and 
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United States publications and subscribes to United Nations materials as 
issued. In the foyer special book exhibitions are regularly featured, and there 
is a sale shelf for duplicates. 

Belief by the College in the importance of a strongly centralized library 
means that most books are housed in the Clapp Library. However, where work- 
ing collections are required in close proximity to laboratories, as in the sciences, 
some departmental libraries are therefore located in Fowler and Norris Halls. 
The Chemistry, Physics, and Geology departments have relatively extensive 
holdings, while the Mathematics and Biology departments have smaller but 
essential collections in their respective areas. Musical scores and some music 
reference books are in the Music-Speech Center. All these materials are repre- 
sented in the library’s main catalog. The collection on Ornithology, which 
forms part of the Moore Laboratory, is kept in that building. 

An endeavor is made to emphasize to students the place of books in the life 
of an educated person. Here a student is strongly encouraged to use the Cum- 
berland Browsing Room or to browse in the stacks, and, in the process, to learn 
vicariously as well as through regular classroom assignments. For leisure 
reading, some residence halls have informal book collections. The ownership 
of books is promoted through a Student Book Collection Contest, and the Col- 
lege Bookstore is well stocked with current paperback editions. 

A trained and experienced staff serves the needs of students and faculty in 
using library resource’. Emphasis is placed upon the student learning to help 
himself in the use of the catalog, indexes, bibliographies, and other available 
guides. Interlibrary loan privileges are possible for honors and graduate stu- 
dents, and the location of the College permits a student to consult large 
research libraries in the area. Under the 3-3 Program, a student is expected 
to do considerable independent reading on his own initiative. 

While rules are kept to a minimum, all persons to whom library privileges 
are extended are expected to govern themselves honorably in the handling of 
library materials. Infractions are dealt with through the Honor Court and the 
administrative offices of the College. 

The Student Library Committee serves as a liaison body between students 
and administration in library affairs, and each year student assistants are 
engaged for work in the library, some of whom are considering librarianship 
as a career. 

At present the library is growing at a rate of about ten thousand volumes a 
year, and subscribes to more than one thousand periodicals and newspapers. 
Endowment funds for book purchases now amount to a principal sum of 
$147,370. (For a list of these, see page 39.) 

The library has received and continues to receive many important and 
valuable gifts of books and collections from generous donors and to all of them 
the College is grateful. Space does not allow any extensive listing but mention 
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should be made of special grants received in the past from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, the Ford Foundation, and the Rockefeller Foundation. Of particular 
importance to the library has been the Emma B. Norton Endowment and the 
support of Willis H. Booth and the Booth Ferris Foundation for the Booth Col- 
lection in Economics and the Social Sciences. Noteworthy among special 
collections are the following: Robinson Jeffers (Class of 1905 ) —first editions, 
letters, manuscripts and critical writings about this distinguished American 
poet; E. T: Guymon, Jr., Collection of Detective and Mystery Fiction; Earle 
V. Weller Collection of Romantic Literature—an extensive group of books by 
and about Keats and his circle; Elmer Belt Collection of Upton Sinclair—first 
editions and foreign translations; imprints of the Ward Ritichie Press; the 
F Ray Risdon Lincoln Collection, containing over 3,000 books and 1,500 
pamphlets; the John K. Northrop-Richard W. Millar Aviation Collection; the 
Robert Glass Cleland Collection on Latin America; a small but important 
collection of William Jennings Bryan’s papers; the Max Hayward Collection 
of Californiana; the Edwin W. Pauley-Charles B. Voorhis Collection of West- 
ern Americana, containing rare overland travels; the William B. Pettus 
Collection of Chinese paintings; and an Occidentalia Collection. 


LIBRARY ENDOWMENT FUNDS FOR BOOK PURCHASES 


Name and Purpose Principal 
George EF Cook (English and American Literature) ............. $ 602.85 
William W. Cumberland ’12 (Browsing Room) ................ 8,106.25 
Fmma Frances Lane Drummond (English Literature) .......... 2,600.00 
iniver eu ee OM OOULGASE ASIA). Rete ee sete ts cates et 2s 1,066.00 
David B. & Mary H. Gamble (Library Books and Periodicals) .... 55,000.00 
ELE OE REV Ree fe of VTRET py ares as eater ie einai! md Rares ieee gruel 2,000.00 
Mey state CuULal VeUOOKS res ee ee errr «8 contest 727.50 
McAlister Endowment Fund for American Studies 

(from the Estate of Amelie McAlister Upshur) .............. 50,000.00 
Gatien bn viichelsone  PADEdlY DOUKS) tte ig er aie 2 et ous 14,881.76 
Orra Eugene Monnette (Classical Literature) ................. 500.00 
William S. Stevenson (Social Sciences) ................0+-ee> 1,267.78 
Charles Stimson (Philosophy and Religion) .................. 10,000.00 
| Da dis pevars yoy aya [23 54 if U1 gid oF 1D hence tina nt cers re nial aime made peur omererel, 0 ier 618.00 
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The departments offering instruction at Occidental College are arranged into 
three divisions, each of which has a chairman. The grouping of departments 
within these divisions is as follows: I. HUMANITIEs AND FINE Arts: Art, Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature, Languages and Linguistics, Music, Philos- 
ophy and Religion, Speech and Drama; II. Soctat ScreNcEs: Aerospace 
Studies, Diplomacy and World Affairs, Economics, Education, History, 
Physical Education, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthro- 
pology; III. Narurat Sciences anp Matuematics: Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Mathematics, Physics. The courses of instruction offered within 
these groups are listed on the following pages alphabetically according to 
departments. Certain interdepartmental courses also are outlined. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
courses, The number of class meetings and their length, within an established 
schedule, is determined by individual departments. Course descriptions include 
information concerning laboratory work. 

Courses numbered 1-49 are considered basic or introductory courses, those 
numbered 50-99 are intermediate level courses, and those numbered 100-199 
are advanced courses intended primarily for third and fourth year students. 
Where courses are doubled-listed under 100 and 200 numbers, undergradu- 
ates are expected to register for the 100 numbers and graduates for the 200 
numbers. Additional work will be specified by instructors for those who 
register for 200 courses. 

Courses numbered 300 and 400 are limited to graduate students only. 

Course numbers preceded by X indicate fractional courses for which no 
credit may be given until the equivalent of one course has been accumulated 
within a single department or in related fields. (See page 23.) 

Changes in course offerings and in faculty occurring after publication of the 
catalog for 1967-68 will be announced prior to the opening of each term. 

Course offerings and schedules for the summer term are announced in a 
separate bulletin published each year in April. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than ten students are enrolled 
at the beginning of a term may be withdrawn. 
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HONORS COUNCIL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SEGALL, Chairman (of the Department of Physics ) 
Proressor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics ) 
Proressor RyF (of the Department of English and Comparative Literature ) 
ProFessor Coe (of the Department of Psychology ) 
PROFESSOR OWEN (of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature ) 
AssocIATE ProFEssor WINTER (Chairman, History of Civilization ) 
Mr. Lauter (of the Department of Philosophy and Religion ) 


The Occidental College Honors Program seeks to attain depth as well as 
breadth of understanding and emphasizes flexibility, with an optimum degree 
of individualization. There are two aspects of the program: College Honors and 
Departmental Honors. 


CoLtLEcE Honors: This program is administered by the Honors Council, the 
members of which are listed above. It is interdisciplinary in nature, and 
consists of an Honors Seminar and independent research projects carried out 
under the supervision of Honors Counselors. The research required is inter- 
preted broadly and includes creative work in the fine arts and humanities. 
Theses will be presented covering the results of such research. Successful 
completion of the seminar and thesis will qualify a student for candidacy for 
College Honors at graduation; actual award of College Honors, however, will 
depend also upon the quality of the student’s general academic performance 
and upon evidence, in his choice of elective courses outside his major division, 
of a sustained interest in interdisciplinary studies. 

Admission to the College Honors Program takes place at the beginning of 
the junior year, in part on the basis of a qualifying examination to be taken 
by potential Honors candidates at the end of the sophomore year. Any mem- 
ber of the faculty may serve as an Honors Counselor. The student chooses 
his Counselor after consultation with the Chairman of the Honors Council. 

Students interested in the College Honors Program should make known 
their interest to the Honors Council as early as possible in their college career, 
so that individual guidance and counseling may be provided. 

For further details of the program, consult the Chairman of the Honors 
Council. 
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191. Honors Seminar: Man In Soclety. 
BAU SRR ek Not given in 1967-68. 


199. Honors THEs!s. 
Fall Honors Counselors Fowler 222 


DEPARTMENTAL Honors: The nature of these programs varies from depart- 
ment to department. They may require an examination on a special reading 
list, an honors thesis, a series of departmental seminars and independent re- 
search projects, or any combination of these. Departmental Honors Programs 
are presently available in the Departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, 
English and Comparative Literature, Languages and Linguistics, History, 
Music, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology, 
and Speech and Drama. An Honors Program is offered also for students who 
choose the interdepartmental major in Diplomacy and World Affairs. In- 
terested students should consult the chairman of the department concerned 
for details. 
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CHEVALIER PROGRAM IN 
DIPLOMACY AND WORLD AFFAIRS 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


ProFEssor Mitt, Chairman (Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World 
Affairs ) 

ProFEssor BENTON (of the Department of Languages and Linguistics ) 

Proressor Dostert (of the Department of Languages and Linguistics ) 

ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Harine (of the Department of Economics ) 

PROFESSOR KROEBER (of the Department of History ) 

ProFessor McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science ) 


ProFeEssor OLIVER (of the Department of English and Comparative 
Literature ) 


ProFessor Reatu (of the Department of Political Science) 
ProFessor Ropes (of the Department of History ) 
Proressor RoL_e (of the Department of History ) 


The Chevalier interdepartmental major in Diplomacy and World Affairs 
provides an opportunity for young men and women to prepare for a wide 
variety of careers in the field of foreign affairs. These careers may include 
service with the Department of State and the Foreign Service, the United 
States Information Agency (USIA), the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (AID), and other U.S. Government offices, or may lead to service with 
the United Nations or one of its affiliated agencies. Students also may wish to 
prepare themselves for work in international economics or business, or may 
look forward to graduate study and an academic career. 

Recognition is given to the fact that the study and practice of international 
relations today involves knowledge cutting across several disciplines, partic- 
ularly in the social sciences but not limited to them. At Occidental, the 
Departments of Economics, History, Political Science, Psychology, and 
Sociology-Anthropology, along with Languages and Linguistics, English and 
Comparative Literature as well as Philosophy and Religion contribute to 
the Chevalier Program on an interdepartmental basis. 

The Chevalier Program was established in 1957 by Mrs. Stuart Chevalier 
to honor the memory of her husband, the late Stuart Chevalier, a distin- 
guished lawyer and pioneer leader in behalf of the United Nations, who for 
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nineteen years was a member of the Board of Trustees of Occidental College. 
The Program has been further strengthened through the contributions of 
other donors. 


Magsor: (An interdepartmental major in place of a departmental major. ) 
Twelve courses, including Political Science 50 and 110; Economics 1 and 2; 
History 104; Anthropology 101; English 32, or equivalent; two terms of a 
foreign language at an advanced level (100 courses), or equivalent. 

The remaining courses are to be selected, in consultation with assigned 
advisers, to meet the needs of individual students. Here students are given 
the opportunity to emphasize a particular field or region. Lists of courses 
for each emphasis may be obtained from the Chairman of the Program. 
One of the following choices may be selected: 


A. Political Studies 
B. Economic Studies 
C. Cultural Studies 
D. Regional Studies 


1. Asia 
2. Latin America 
3. Europe 


Honors: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program including independent research and a 
senior thesis. Consult the Program Chairman concerning details. 


Trustees Arthur N. Young and Mrs. Stuart Chevalier with 
Dr. Edward W. Mill, Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy 
and World Affairs, and six departmental graduates at 
Commencement. 


COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN 
LIBERAL ARTS AND ENGINEERING 


ADVISER FOR PHYSICAL SEQUENCE 
AssociATE ProFressor Hupson (of the Department of Physics) 


ADVISER FOR CHEMICAL SEQUENCE 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssorR CLELAND (of the Department of Chemistry ) 


Occidental College cooperates with the School of Engineering of Columbia 
University and with the California Institute of Technology in two five-year 
programs of engineering education based on a broad foundation of liberal arts. 

These Combined Plans provide the student with an excellent liberal arts 
program plus assured entrance into either of two of the outstanding engineer- 
ing schools in the nation. The programs are designed specifically for the 
superior student. 

The Combined Plan Programs provide for three years of work in the liberal 
arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by two years of regular session 
work at the California Institute of Technology, or the School of Engineering 
of Columbia University. The five-year combined program leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental College and the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in the selected field of engineering from either Columbia University 
or the California Institute of Technology. It is necessary that students enter- 
ing the program shall have completed at least two years of high school algebra 
and one semester of trigonometry. Three years of a foreign language are 
desirable, preferably German or Russian. 

The program with Columbia University is open to both men and women. 
The program with the California Institute of Technology is for men only. 
Students in the program are guaranteed entrance into the engineering schools 
upon recommendation of the College after satisfactorily completing the three 
years of study at Occidental. Recommendation usually is given to those stu- 
dents who maintain a B average, or higher, in science and mathematics and 
an overall B average, or higher, in all courses. Students wishing to enter this 
program should apply directly to Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the re- 
quired courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on pages 
23-27 and in addition certain courses listed below under Major. 
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COURSE REQUIREMENTS FOR THE COMBINED PLAN 


MagJor: For the Physical Sequence (preparing for entrance into the Calli- 
fornia Institute of Technology for additional work toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Engineering, or into the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University for additional work toward the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Mechanical, Metallurgical, Mineral 
or Mining Engineering, or a seca of majors in Applied Science includ- 
ing Nuclear Science, Engineering Geology, Flight Sciences, and others): 
Chemistry 11, 12 (or Chemistry 1, 2, and 21); Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 51, 
111, 112, 115; Physics 11, 12, 13, 110; and additional courses chosen in con- 
sultation with the major adviser. 


Major: For the Chemical Sequence (preparing for entrance into either en- 
gineering school for additional work toward the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Chemical Engineering): Chemistry 11, 12 (or Chemistry 1, 2, and 21); 
Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 51, 111; Physics 11, 12, 13, 110; and additional 
courses chosen in consultation with the major adviser. The additional courses 
must include Mathematics 115 for students who wish to attend the California 
Institute of Technology. 


The Occidental College comprehensive examination is waived for Com- 
bined Plan students. 

Full information concerning the details of the five-year programs should 
be obtained from the Director of Admission or the Registrar, Occidental 
College. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDY PROGRAMS 


Proressor BENTON (of the Department of Languages and Linguistics ), 
Chairman of the Committee on International Study Programs 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
ASSISTANT ProFessor AMEY (of the Department of Chemistry ) 
ASSISTANT ProFessor Frey (of the Department of Languages 
and Linguistics ) 
Proressor HANsEN (of the Department of Art) 
Mr. Puestey (of the Department of Political Science ) 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor SHENFELD (of the Department of Psychology ) 


Since Occidental College recognizes the increasing interest among students to 
spend a term or terms studying abroad, a number of possibilities are open 
to students for such studies without interrupting their affiliation with Occi- 
dental College. | 

a. Juniors and first-term seniors may wish to pursue independent research 
or work of a creative nature, provided such work either fits into the student’s 
major program or can be arranged for within his electives. Such research or 
creative work may be performed any place in the world, outside the United 
States, during the summer and one term, either Fall or Spring. All work in 
connection with an individual project must be completed within the first 
term of the student’s return to Occidental College. Any major is eligible for 
consideration. Under this program each year a limited number of juniors 
and seniors are selected as recipients of fellowships. Two courses of credit 
may be established. 

Preliminary applications for participation in the International Study Pro- 
gram for the year 1968 and/or for fellowships must be filed before May 5, 
1967. 

Recipients of the fellowships will be expected to fulfill their financial and 
moral obligation to return to Occidental College at the time planned for them 
individually. Should they fail to do so, they will be expected to refund the 
full amount of the fellowships. 

Further information may be obtained from the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on International Study Programs. Students accepted in the program reg- 
ister at Occidental College for the following courses in International Studies: 
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101. INTERNATIONAL STUDIEs I. 


Fall The Staff Arrange Johnson 20B 
Spring The Staff Arrange Johnson 20B 
102. INTERNATIONAL StupiIEs II. 

Fall The Staff Arrange Johnson 20B 
Spring The Staff Arrange Johnson 20B 


b. Students may spend part or all of the junior year enrolled in a univer- 
sity or equivalent institution abroad provided their course of studies is ap- 
proved by their adviser and the Chairman of the Committee. 

c. Each summer a member of the Occidental College faculty conducts an 
Occidental European History Study ‘Tour. Credit of one course may be earned 
in the Summer Term through studies undertaken in conjunction with this 
tour. These studies usually center around current topics of international or 
national significance in Europe. 


PREMEDICAL AND 
PREDENTAL PROGRAMS 


ASSOCIATE ProFressor McANALLy (of the Department of Chemistry ), 
Chairman of the Premedical Advisory Committee 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


ProFEssor COLE (of the Department of Psychology ) 
ASSOCIATE ProFessor Exuiort (of the Department of Physics) 
ProFressor LaMBERT (of the Department of Chemistry ) 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor WELLS (of the Department of Biology ) 


It is recognized by leading medical educators that a genuine liberal arts cur- 
riculum provides the most suitable undergraduate premedical background. 
Completion of the courses required of all students at Occidental College pro- 
vides desired breadth of training and intellectual skills. 

In addition, a student planning to enter medicine or dentistry must take, 
beginning if possible in the freshman year, the series of courses which will 
qualify him for admission to the professional school of his preference. Specific 
course requirements of the majority of medical and dental schools may be 
met by completion of Biology 1, 105, and 125; Chemistry 11, 12, 21, 51, and 
52; Mathematics 21; and Physics 21 and 22. Students are invited to discuss 
requirements of specific medical and dental schools with the Chairman of 
the Premedical Advisory Committee. 

The preprofessional courses are available within the framework of a number 
of academic majors at Occidental College. The Chairman of the Premedical 
Advisory Committee will assist the student in selection of a major depart- 
ment offering a program consistent with his interests and professional goals. 

Full information concerning any aspect of the programs for premedical and 
predental students may be obtained from the Registrar or from the Chairman 
of the Premedical Advisory Committee. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
BEHAVIORAL STUDIES 


PRoFEssoR COLE (of the Department of Psychology ), Chairman 
PROFESSOR SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology ) 
Mr. Pucstey (of the Department of Political Science ) 


Political behavior is but one kind—a most interesting kind—of social life. As 
men come together and relate to one another, recurrent patterns of behavior 
develop. Our understanding of this behavior depends on the collaborative 
intellectual efforts of the more advanced social sciences. In short, the study 
of political and social behavior is a collective enterprise and introduces the 
student to the variety and vitality of the field, by interlocking the conceptual 
equipment of four disciplines—Anthropology, Political Science, Psychology, 
and Sociology—to the end of increasing man’s ability to understand, to pre- 
dict, and to achieve a basis for control of behavior. 

In such an approach, the emphasis is less upon history as a source of under- 
standing and more upon the observation of man’s behavior under planned 
and controlled laboratory and field conditions. Students are exposed, first, to 
constructs and hypotheses concerning human behavior; second, to data 
which may confirm, invalidate, or expand the original hypothesis; and, 
finally, to analysis of data and the validation, invalidation, or expansion of 
the hypothesis. 

Students majoring in either Political Science, Psychology, or Sociology- 
Anthropology may design their programs so as to secure an emphasis in 
Political and Social Behavioral Studies. The emphasis involves: 


_—a thorough study of the research findings to date in the area of political 
and social behavior. 

——acquiring competence in the statistical and laboratory methods for the 
study of small groups and interpersonal interaction. 

—sharing in interdisciplinary workshop-seminars. 

—participation in simulation studies and political gaming exercises. 

—specific training in the research process by completing a piece of origi- 
nal individual research in the area of political and social behavior. 


This programmatic emphasis is designed for students who plan to enter 
graduate work in the behavioral approach to political science, or in social 
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psychology, or in sociology. (It will also be attractive to any student who is 
particularly interested in an experimental approach to human behavior in 
the political or social spheres. ) 

Students are invited to study the catalog listings of the three collaborating 
departments—Political Science (page 123), Psychology (page 129), and 
Sociology-Anthropology (page 133)—for detailed statements of the course 
requirements which will fulfill a major in those departments with a speciali- 
zation in Political and Social Behavioral Studies. 


URBAN STUDIES 


AssociATE Proressor Lane (of the Department of 

Political Science), Chairman 
ProFEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology ) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHENFELD (of the Department of Psychology ) 


In the decades since World War II the intellectual community has increas- 
ingly recognized the need to involve America’s brightest young people in the 
multiple challenges facmg America’s urban centers. The problems that 
comprise and compound the urban crisis—technological unemployment, 
limited educational opportunity, crime in the streets, blighted buildings, 
polluted air, and inadequate transportation systems, to name only a few— 
will not be solved in the next one or two decades and perhaps not in the next 
one or two generations. The plight of America’s cities will be a matter of 
mounting concern to thoughtful citizens until at least the end of the present 
century. ! 

Occidental College believes it has an obligation to contribute to the increas- 
ing number of thoughtful, well-tramed men and women who will find 
dynamic careers making and implementing the policies needed to bring 
urban America through its current crisis. The curriculum in Urban Studies 
is structured to offer pre-professional training for undergraduates wishing to 
pursue careers in city planning and urban design, city management, social 
welfare and correctional administration, or law enforcement and the admin- 
istration of justice. The program will also be helpful to those wishing to 
provide community leadership in the arts, education, recreation, transporta- 
tion, or the modernization of metropolitan government. 

Consistent with its emphasis on undergraduate instruction in the liberal 
arts and sciences, Occidental College has developed a series of courses 
through which the student interested in urban problems may bring the intel- 
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lectual tools and insights of political science, psychology, sociology and an- 
thropology to bear on the dilemmas facing the contemporary metropolitan 
area. The paradoxes inherent in anti-poverty programs, the intractable char- 
acter of the transportation problem, the demands of housing and land-use 
planning in the urban setting, and the dilemmas involved in delinquency and 
in the rehabilitation of criminals are among the themes developed in a spe- 
cially designed series of courses, research seminars, and on the site investiga- 
tions in the Los Angeles “Central City” which contains a spectacular array 
of urban ills. 

Students are invited to study the catalog listings of the three collaborating 
departments—Political Science (page 123), Psychology (page 129), and 
Sociology-Anthropology (page 133)—for detailed statements of the course 
requirements which will fulfill a major in those departments with a speciali- 
zation in Urban Studies. 
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AEROSPACE STUDIES 


Lr. Cou. Lone, Professor 

CapTAIN ConrAN, Assistant Professor 

Non-Commissioned Officers: STAFF SERGEANT JOHNSON, 
STAFF SERGEANT GREENE 


The Occidental College unit of the Air Force Reserve Officer Training Corps 
(AFROTC) was established on the campus at the beginning of the 1951-52 
academic year. 

In the new Air Force ROTC two-year program, students concentrate 
on college requirements during their freshman and sophomore years. Then, 
in the summer between their sophomore and junior years, they attend a 
six-week training course which is conducted at one of the various Air Force 
bases in the continental United States. Once they successfully complete this 
camp they are eligible to apply for enrollment in the professional officer 
course of the AFROTC program. During their junior and senior years they 
will attend classes in Aerospace Studies three hours per week. 

The educational philosophy and subject matter of the AFROTC program 
are directed toward the preparation of students for management positions 
in a rapidly changing Air Force organization. Students who successfully 
complete baccalaureate degree requirements and the aerospace studies will 
be commissioned Second Lieutenants in the United States Air Force in posi- 
tions for which their education and training have qualified them. 

Textbooks and other necessary equipment will be furnished by the Air 
Force for use of students in the Aerospace Studies Department and while 
at summer training. In addition, two-year AFROTC cadets receive $400 per 
year subsistence allowance during their junior and senior years. Pay of $88 
per month and reimbursement for travel is paid for the summer training, 

Senior cadets, if physically qualified, may enroll in the Flight Training 
program. This training consists of 364 hours flying training at government 
expense. Successful completion qualifies the student for a private pilot’s 
license and for Air Force pilot training. 

Students are encouraged to consult the Aerospace Studies Department for 
further information. 


131. Frrsr YEAR ADVANCED—GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF AEROSPACE POWER. 
The nature of war, development of air power in the United States; mission and 
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organization of the Defense Department; Air Force concepts, doctrine, and em- 
ployment; astronautics and space operations; the future development of aero- 
space power. See footnote below. 


Each Term Conran Mon.-Wed.-Thurs. 3:25-4:25 pm. ROTC 2 


141. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED—THE PROFESSIONAL OrFicer. The meaning of pro- 
fessionalism, professional responsibilities, the military justice system; leadership 
theory, functions, and practices; management principles and functions; prob- 
lem solving; management tools, practices, and controls. See footnote below. 


Each Term Long Mon.-Thurs.-Fri. 3:25-4:25 pm. ROTC 1 


Nore: Aerospace Studies 131 and 141 are continuous throughout the year. A student may enroll for 
cred oh eee course in any term, but the final grade is withheld until the entire year’s work has been 
completed. 
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ART 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SPENCER, Acting Chairman 

ProFEssor HANSEN 

PROFESSOR PERKINS 

Mr. Tarr, /mstructor 

By Special Appointment: Mr. Baker, MR. JARVAISE, Mr. RosENTHAL 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and to 
develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting as essential elements in a liberal arts education. It 
provides two approaches to art—the historical and the creative. The curricu- 
lar work is designed to meet the needs of three types of students: those who 
desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding of art as part of their 
cultural life, those who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and 
those who intend to make art their profession after completion of their col- 
lege course. The art curriculum is designed to prepare the student for ad- 
vanced study in art history and criticism, museum work, painting, sculpture, 
printmaking, and in the various fields of applied design. 


Masor: Eleven courses from this department chosen in consultation with 
the major adviser. Two options are offered: 

Concentration in the History of Art: Art 1, any three additional studio 
courses, Art 106 or 107 and 116 or 117, any five additional art history or 
theory courses. 

Concentration in Creative Art: Art 1, any six additional studio courses, any 
four art history or theory courses. 

Comprehensive examinations are based on knowledge of the entire field of 
art history and upon creative fields chosen by the student. For further in- 
formation, consult the major adviser. 

1. Form anv Cotor. Color analysis, elementary two- and three-dimensional de- 
sign, and the representation of objects in space; a variety of black-and-white and 


color media. 


Fall Rosenthal 1:15-3:20p.m. Art6 
Spring Hansen 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art6 


2. DRAWING AND ParntinG I. Elementary problems in a variety of black-and- 
white and color media. 


Fallavenw4 Jeter 4:16-3:20 p.m. Arts 
Winter Hansen 3:25-5:30p.m. Arts 
Spring Jarvaise 1:15-3:20p.m. Art4 
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3. ScuLptruRE I. Modeling, carving, and construction. Problems in clay, plaster, 
stone, and metal. 


Fall Baker 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 4 
Spring Baker 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 4 


4. Lire Strupy. Drawing and painting from the human figure, with comparative 
study of animal and plant structure. 


Winter Hansen 1:15-3:20p.m. Art5 


5. Grapuics I. Introduction to printmaking: lithography, serigraphy, woodcut, 
etching, drypoint, and engraving. Prerequisite: Art 1 or Art 2 or Art 4. 

Fall Rosenthal 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 2 

Spring Rosenthal 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 2 


13. THREE-DIMENSIONAL Design. Elements and principles of three-dimensional 
form with emphasis on structure, composition and the expressive potential of 
materials. Projects in mechanical structure, motion, solid form, and light. 


Winter Baker 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 4 


52. Drawinc AND Parntine II. Problems in a variety of black-and-white and 
color media. Emphasis on individual problems, and experiments in oil, acrylic, 
watercolor, casein, egg, lacquer, collage, assemblage, etc. Prerequisite: Art 2. 


Bole Nai ete he 1215+3:20 p.m. - Arts 
Winter Hansen 3:25-5:30p.m.° Art5 
Spring Jarvaise 1:15-3:20 p.m. Art 4 


53. ScuLpTuRE II. Continued study of modeling, carving, and construction. Prob- 
lems in clay, plaster, wood, stone, and metal. Prerequisite: Art 3. 


Fall Baker 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 4 
Spring Baker 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 4 


55. Grapuics II. Continued study of lithography, serigraphy, woodcut, etching, 
drypoint, and engraving. Prerequisite: Art 5. 

Fall Rosenthal 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 2 

Spring Rosenthal 3:25-5:30 p.m. Art Studio 2 


56. Desicn. Individual projects in design, including textiles or packaging, or 
advertising, or editorial design. Prerequisite: Art 1 or Art 2. 


WAL CT i on oe 1:15-3:20 p.m. Art 6 


75. Art THEORY AND Criticism. Discussion of form, content, and subject matter 
in the historical development of styles in art, and the bases of evaluation. 


Fall Perkins 21:05 a.m-12:20 p.m.) “Art 7~ 


100-200. ApvANCcED Stupro I. Individual problems in all media. Prerequisite: 
Three courses from the following: Art 1 through Art 56. 


Spring Hansen 1:15-3:20p.m. Art5 


102. ANcIENT ArT. The art of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece, and Rome. 
Fall Spencer Wot given in 1967-68. 


103. THe Mippte Aces. Early Christian, Byzantine, Carolingian, Romanesque 
and Gothic art. 


Winter Spencer Not given in 1967-68. 
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104. THE RENAISSANCE. The art of Italy and the North from the 14th century 
through the 16th century, with emphasis on painting and sculpture. 


Fall Spencer 10:00-11:00a.m. Art7 


105. THE AGE OF BAROQUE AND Rococo Art. Developments in Italy, Spain, Flan- 
ders, Holland, France, and England in the 17th and 18th centuries, with empha- 
Sis on painting. 

Winter Spencer 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Art7 


106-206. EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PAINTING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Developments in Europe and America: Neo-classicism, Romanticism, Realism, 
Impressionism, and Post-impressionism. 


Spring Spencer 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Art7 


107-207. THE ArT oF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Developments in the art of 
Europe and America from the turn of the century to the present. 


Winter Perkins 8:50-9:50a.m. Art7 


110. ADVANCED Strupio II. Individual problems in all media. Prerequisite: Art 
100. 


Spring Hansen 1:15-3:20 p.m. Art 5 


116. SEMINAR IN NINETEENTH CENTURY ART. Problems in selected areas of Euro- 
pean and American Art. Prerequisite: Art 106 or approval of instructor. 


Spring Spencer Not given in 1967-68. 


117. SEMINAR IN 20TH CENTURY ART. Problems in selected areas of European 
and American Art. Prerequisite: Art 107 or approval of instructor. 


Spring Perkins Arrange Art 3 


118. OrnteENTAL Art I. The arts of the Asian world with emphasis on sculpture 
and architecture. 


Fall Tarr 7:45-8:45 a.m. Art7 


119. OrtENTAL Art II. The arts of the Asian world with emphasis on painting. 
Winter Tarr 10:00-11:00a.m. Art7 


120. SEMINAR IN ORIENTAL ArT. Problems in selected areas of Oriental art. Pre- 
requisite: Art 118 or 119, or approval of instructor. 


Spring Tarr Arrange Art7 
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Proressor McMEnamin, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR WELLS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR STEPHENS 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR McCunE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR THEOBALD 


Dr. Harpy, Curator, Moore Laboratory of Zoology, and Lecturer in Biology 


Occidental College offers a balanced curriculum in biology encompassing 
studies of whole organisms; structure and process at the organ, tissue, cellular 
and molecular levels; and relationships of organisms to each other and to man. 
Creative application of technical skills to the solution of biological problems 
is emphasized within biology courses as well as through student participation in 
research activities and the Departmental Honors program. A majority of 
graduates with a major in biology elect to take graduate training toward 
doctorates of philosophy, medicine or dentistry. Others enter directly into 
careers in biomedical research or government service. Substantial numbers of 
biology majors take depth of training in a second discipline such as chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, geology or education with the intent of becoming bio- 
chemists, biophysicists, biometricians, paleontologists or teachers of biology. 

The Department of Biology is located in Norris Hall of Science and the 
Moore Laboratory of Zoology. Norris Hall provides instructional laboratories 
and research facilities for microbiology, genetics and molecular biology, 
invertebrate zoology, physiology, developmental biology, cellular biology 
and botany. Norris Hall facilities include individual student research labora- 
tories, constant temperature rooms, animal quarters, marine and fresh 
water aquarium systems, and instrumentation for sophisticated experimental 
studies of microorganisms, plants, and animals. A greenhouse is adjacent to 
the botanical laboratory and herbarium. 

The Moore Laboratory, a center for the study of vertebrate zoology, pro- 
vides facilities for the study of physiological ecology, behavior, anatomy, 
systematics, distribution and evolution of vertebrate animals. The labora- 
tory houses the outstanding Robert T: Moore collection of Mexican and 
Central American birds which contributes to its function as a major museum 
facility. 

Because of its location, in close proximity to the Mojave desert, the San 
Gabriel and San Bernardino Mountains (to altitudes of 8000 feet), and sea 
coast, Occidental College is ideally situated for field and laboratory studies of 
environmental biology. 
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MaJor: Biology 1 and a minimum of eight additional courses in the depart- 
ment to be chosen in consultation with the student’s faculty adviser to meet the 
needs and interests of the student. Students intending to apply to graduate 
school are advised to take additional courses, including Biology 180. General 
chemistry is required; organic chemistry, mathematics and physics are 
highly recommended. 

The comprehensive examination will be in two parts: 1) a written and 
oral examination administered by the faculty of the Department of Biology; 
2) the Advanced Test in Biology administered by the Educational Testing 
Service as a part of the Graduate Record Examinations. The student is 
charged a fee by the Educational Testing Service for this latter examination. 


Honors: Departmental Honors in Biology are awarded at graduation to 
qualified students for completing readings in one of the following broad fields: 
cellular biology, comparative physiology, developmental biology, physiological 
ecology, animal behavior, regulatory biology, systematic biology; and prep- 
aration of a thesis reporting the results of independent research on a specific 
problem within the selected area. 


GraDUATE STuDy: Graduate study toward the degree of Master of Arts under 
the thesis plan may be undertaken in biology by properly qualified students. 
Research facilities are available within the department and in the Moore 
Laboratory of Zoology. Thesis projects may be elected in any of the fields 
listed under Honors. 


For information concerning Premedical and Predental Programs, see page 49. 


1. Founpations oF Brotocy. Patterns of biological thought. Unity, diversity and 
levels of organization in biological systems. Cell biology, homeostasis, biological 
replication, heredity, ecology and evolution. 


Fall Wells Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 1 
Wells Laboratory: 2:20-5:30 p.m. 

Section 1: Mon. Norris 103 

Section 2: Tues. Norris 103 

Section 3: Wed. Norris 103 

Section 4: Thurs. Norris 103 


50. Human ANATOMY AND PuysioLocy. Structure and function of vertebrate or- 
gan systems, with emphasis on human organology. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and 
Chemistry 1 or Natural Science 1, 2 and 3. 


Winter Wells Not given in 1967-68. 


100. CoMPARATIVE PLant Brotocy. Morphology, life processes, distribution and 
evolution of plants. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 


Fall Theobald Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Mosher 2 
Theobald Laboratory: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 2:20:5:30 p.m. 
Norris 106 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 106 
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105. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. Gross anatomy of selected verte- 
brate animals, with emphasis on the evolution of vertebrate organ systems. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 1. 


Winter Stephens Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Mosher 1 
Stephens Laboratory: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Moore Lab. 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Moore Lab. 


110. PuystoLocy. Principles of physiology and the function of vertebrate organ 
systems. Prerequisite: Biology 105 and Chemistry 1, 2. 


Spring Wells Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 2 
Wells Laboratory: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 105 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 105 


115. Microxsiotocy. The biology of microorganisms, with emphasis on the bac- 
teria. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and Chemistry 1, 2. 


Fall McCune Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Mosher 2 
McCune Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs, 2:20-4:25 p.m. Norris 112 
and 2 hours Arrange 


120. INVERTEBRATE Bro.tocy. Structure, function, classification, ecology and evo- 
lution of invertebrate animals. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 


Sprimk aeiy it. ae Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Mosher 2 
edit Laboratory: Section 1: Mon-Wed. 1:15-4:25 p.m. 
Norris 101 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-4:25 p.m. 
Norris 101 


121-221. Marine INVERTEBRATES. Distribution, ecology, and adaptations of 
marine invertebrate animals. 


Bali so ear ee Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 2 
wee Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Norris 101 


125. DEVELOPMENTAL Biotocy. Classical embryology and experimental studies 
of fertilization, morphogenesis, and the physiology of differentiation in verte- 
brate animals. Prerequisite: Biology 1 and Chemistry 1, 2. 


Winter McMenamin Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Mosher 2 
McMenamin Laboratory: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 103 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 103 


150-250. CELLULAR BioLocy. General histology, histotechniques and selected 
studies of cells using cytochemical and cell culture techniques. Prerequisite: 
Biology 1, Chemistry 1, 2. 


Fall McMenamin Lectures: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Mosher 2 
McMenamin Laboratory: Section 1: Tues-Fri. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 105 
Section 2: Wed-Fri. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 105 
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154-254. GENETICS. Classical and molecular genetics, with laboratory work em- 
phasizing microbial systems. Prerequisite: Chemistry 52. 


Spring McCune Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Mosher 2 
McCune Laboratory: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 112 
Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Norris 112 


155-255. Morecuxar Broxocy. Intermediary metabolism and the physiology of 
subcellular systems. Prerequisite: Chemistry 52. 
Winter McCune Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Norris 110 

McCune Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 112 


160-260. BioLoGy oF THE VERTEBRATES. Classification, distribution, behavior and 
ecology of the vertebrates, with emphasis on the vertebrate fauna of Southern 
California. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 
Spring Stephens Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Mosher 2 

Stephens Laboratory: Wed.-Fri. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Moore Lab. 


163-263. CoMPARATIVE VERTEBRATE PuysioLocy. Physiological studies of verte- 
brate animals with special attention to the adaptations for survival in their 
ecological setting. 
Wiiniiere ieee. Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Mosher 2 

Beatie: Laboratory: Tues-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 105 


165-265. Avian BroLtocy. Anatomy, physiology, phylogeny, behavior, and ecol- 
ogy of birds. Prerequisite: Biology 1. 
Fall Hardy Lectures: 1:15-2:20 p.m. Moore Lab. 


Hardy Laboratory: Fri. 2:20-5:30 p.m. and 2 hours Arrange 
Moore Lab. 


170-270. FUNCTIONAL PLant ANATomy. The physiology of flowering plants in 
relation to their structure and development. Prerequisite: Biology 1, Chemistry 1, 
2. Organic Chemistry recommended. 
Winter — Theobald Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Norris 110 

Theobald Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m Norris 106 


175-275. PLant Taxonomy. Identification and collection of plants, with special 
attention to phylogenetic relationships and distribution of the angiosperms. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 1. 
Spring Theobald Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 17 
Theobald Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Norris 106 
Several Saturday field trips will be substituted 
for scheduled laboratories. 


179-279. EvoLution. Mechanisms of evolution: adaptation, selection, population 
genetics, and ecological models. 
Fall Stephens 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 301 


180. Senior ResEARcH. Supervised investigation by qualified students, continu- 
ous throughout the year. A student may enroll for credit in any term of the senior 
year, but the final grade is withheld until the entire year’s work has been com- 
pleted. Prerequisite: Senior standing and permission of the Biology Department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Norris 111 
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190-290. SEMINAR. Review of selected topics in biology. A student may enroll for 
credit in any term of the senior year, but the final grade is withheld until the 
entire year’s work has been completed. Prerequisite: Senior standing and permis- 
sion of the Biology Department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Norris 111 


199. Honors. May be taken in final term of the senior year. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Norris 111 


301. Researcu. Supervised investigation by properly qualified graduate stu- 
dents. The student may not register for more than two courses of Research during 
any term. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Norris 111 


390. TueEsis ror Master or Arts Decree. Prerequisite: At least 2 courses of 
Biology 301 and permission of the Biology Department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Norris 111 
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ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR CLELAND, Chairman 
ProFessoR BRANTLEY 

Proressor LAMBERT 

ASSOCIATE ProFessor MCANALLY 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DE HAAN 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor AMEY 

Mr. Barsarin, /nstructor 


The curriculum of this department is designed to provide the student with 
a sound and comprehensive grasp of the principles of chemistry, including 
the laboratory experience necessary for basic research, teaching, and indus- 
trial research and development. Because learning is a personal experience 
the sequence of courses builds to the senior year, when each student is encour- 
aged to participate in an independent study program. The project selected is 
one of the student’s own choosing, and each senior has a member of the fac- 
ulty as his adviser. This independent study program can result in the writing 
of a thesis. 

‘To the student preparing for medicine or related professions, training is 
offered in the fundamental and applied branches of chemistry which are so 
basic to them. In addition, chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an 
appreciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this 
subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors also provides for entrance into the School of Engi- 
neering of Columbia University and the Applied Chemistry Program of the 
California Institute of Technology under the Combined Plan Program. Stu- 
dents interested in engineering should consult pages 45-46 for details of this 


plan. 


Magsor: Nine courses from this department: Chemistry 11, 12 (or 1, 2, and 
21); Chemistry 61, 62, 63; Chemistry 101, 102, 190 and one other course 
chosen in consultation with the student’s adviser. Departmental require- 
ments also include Mathematics 21, 22, and 23 and Physics 11 and 12. Ger- 
man or Russian should be chosen to fulfill the college requirement in a for- 
eign language. 

Students planning to attend graduate schools in chemistry are strongly 
advised to take Chemistry 103, Chemistry 108, at least one term of Chemistry 
199, Mathematics 51, and Physics 13. 
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The Department of Chemistry is approved by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in chemistry plus the advised courses above 
admits to full membership in the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after 
graduation. 

An alternate pattern for the major is offered for those students who are 
interested in pursuing a program more definitely oriented toward biological 
chemistry. In addition to the basic requirements this sequence of study in- 
cludes Biology 1, 110, 155, and Chemistry 107. Chemistry 51 and 52 may be 
substituted for Chemistry 61, 62, and 63 with the approval of the student’s 
adviser. 

Details concerning the required comprehensive examination in this de- 
partment may be obtained from the major adviser. In the case of the alternate 
program described above, the comprehensive examination will cover the 
specified courses in biology and chemistry. 

An outline of the four-year program for majors in this department may be 
obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of the Department. 


Honors: With the permission of the staff, senior students with at least a “B” 
average in chemistry may be permitted to carry on individual research and 
to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. Consult 
the department chairman concerning details. 


BREAKAGE: Students enrolled in laboratory work will be charged for break- 
age of equipment based on a schedule of equipment costs as posted at the 
departmental stockroom. 


1. GENERAL CuHeEmistry I. An introduction to the principles of chemical systems: 
structural concepts, properties of matter and chemical reactions, including labo- 
ratory practice. Designed primarily for majors in fields other than the physical 
sciences. Prerequisite: Second year high school algebra and high school chemistry 
or permission of the instructor. 


Winter Amey Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 1 
Laboratory: 2:20-5:30 p.m. 

Section 1: Mon. Cleland Norris 203 

Section 2: Mon. DeHaan Norris 204 

Section 3: Tues. Cleland Norris 203 

Section 4: Tues. McAnally Norris 204. 

Section 5: Wed. DeHaan Norris 204 


2. GENERAL CuHeEmistTry II. A continuation of Genéral Chemistry I. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry I. 
Spring Lambert Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 1 
Laboratory: 2:20-5:30 p.m. 

Section 1: Mon. Barbarin Norris 203 

Section 2: Mon. DeHaan Norris 204 

Section 3: Tues. Barbarin Norris 203 

Section 4: Tues. McAnally Norris 204 

Section 5: Wed. DeHaan Norris 204. 
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11. PrincipLes oF CHEmistry I. An introduction to chemical bonding, structural 
chemistry, kinetics, and thermodynamics with applications to inorganic and 
analytical chemistry. The laboratory will include experience in gravimetric, 
volumetric, electrical and optical methods of analysis. Prerequisites: high school 
chemistry and physics (or the equivalent), Mathematics 22 (or in course), or 
permission of the instructor. Open to non-chemistry majors tf space available. 


Winter Brantley Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 3 
Brantley Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 202 


12. PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY II. A continuation of Principles of Chemistry I. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 11, Mathematics 23 (or in course ). 


Spring Brantley Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 3 
Brantley Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 202 


21. QUANTITATIVE CHEMIsTRY. The study of the quantitative relationships of 
equilibrium systems in inorganic chemistry, and the quantitative aspects of oxi- 
dation-reduction reactions both in theory and in laboratory procedures. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 2 and Mathematics 20, or permission of the instructor. 


Fall Brantley Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Mosher 3 
Laboratory: 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Section 1: Tues. DeHaan Norris 202 
Section 2: Wed. DeHaan Norris 202 


51. OrGanic Cuemistry I. A consideration of the theory and practice of organic 
chemistry with emphasis on medicinal applications and elementary biochemis- 
try. Prerequisite: Chemistry 2. 


Fall Barbarin Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 3 
Laboratory: 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Section 1: Mon. Barbarin Norris 200 
Section 2: Wed. Barbarin Norris 200 


52. OrcaNnic Cuemistry II. A continuation of Organic Chemistry I. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 51. 
Winter Cleland Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Mosher 2 
Laboratory: 2:20-5:30 p.m. 
Section 1: Mon. Barbarin Norris 200 
Section 2: Wed. Barbarin Norris 200 


61. OrGANIc CHEMIsTRY: STRUCTURE AND Mecuanism I. The principles of or- 
ganic chemistry, primarily for chemistry majors, with emphasis on theoretical 
treatment of structure and reactions. The laboratory includes an introduction to 
procedures of organic chemistry and the use of modern instrumental techniques. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 12 or Chemistry 21 (or in course ). 


Fall Lambert Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Mosher 3 
Lambert Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 200 


62. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY: STRUCTURE AND Mecuanism II. A continuation of the 
course for chemistry majors. Prerequisite: Chemistry 61. 
Winter Lambert Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Mosher 3 

Lambert Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 200 


63. OrGANIC CHEMISTRY: STRUCTURE AND Mecuanisn III. A continuation of the 
course for chemistry majors. The laboratory will include a rigorous treatment of 
qualitative organic analysis with emphasis upon both theory and application. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 62 or 52. 
Spring Cleland Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Mosher 3 

Cleland Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 200 
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101. PuHysicaL CuEemistry I. An introduction to the study of thermodynamics and 
electrochemical properties of systems in equilibrium. Prerequisites: Chemistry 
12 or 21, Mathematics 23 and Physics 12 or permission of the instructor. 


Fall Amey Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Mosher 3 
Amey Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 308 


102. PuystcaL Cuemistry II. A continuation of Physical Chemistry I, with em- 
phasis upon the theory of molecular interactions and chemical kinetics. Prerequi- 
site: Chemistry 101. 


Winter DeHaan Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Mosher 3 
Amey Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 308 


103. PuystcAL Cuemistry III. A continuation of Physical Chemistry II, with 
emphasis upon the fundamentals of quantum and statistical mechanics, spec- 
troscopy, and their application to some systems of chemical interest. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 102. 


Spring DeHaan Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Norris 313 
Amey Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 308 


106. Torics In CuEemistry. Discussion and study of several advanced areas of spe- 
cial interest in modern chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or permission of 
the instructor. 


Spring Amey Lecture: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Norris 313 


107. BrocHEMIstTRY. Organic and physical chemistry of compounds and systems 
of biological interest. Prerequisite: Chemistry 52 or permission of the instructor. 


Spring Barbarin Lecture: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Mosher 3 


108. INornGANIc CuEmistry. Applications of modern theories of physics and 
chemistry to inorganic chemistry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102 or permission of 
the instructor. 


Fall DeHaan Lecture: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Norris 313 


190. INTRODUCTION To RESEARCH. This course is designed to enable the student to 
conduct a successful research investigation. The lecture and laboratory encom- 
pass the use of the chemical literature, including a literature search and presenta- 
tion of both written and oral reports; advanced synthesis in one of several fields 
depending on the individual student’s interest; application of instrumental 
methods in qualitative and quantitative approaches. 


Fall Cleland Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Mosher 2 
Cleland Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Norris 305 


199. SzNIor ResEarcu. Independent study in a field of chemistry of the student’s 
choosing under the direct supervision ofa member of the staff. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of the department chairman. 


Each term Staff Arrange. 


ECONOMICS 


ASSOCIATE PRoFEssor Harinec, Chairman 
PROFESSOR DE RYCKE 

ASSISTANT PrRoFEssoR HorTON 

Mr. Otson, /nstructor 

Mr. Humpnueey, /nstructor 


Economics deals with challenging and controversial problems of our time 
with which any well-educated person should be conversant. This depart- 
ment offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of business 
and public economy, and which establish a background for careers in busi- 
ness administration, public service, law, teaching, or research. 

The department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended especially 
for those students who wish to prepare for graduate work in government, 
foreign affairs, and economics; (2) Business Administration, designed for 
those students who wish to concentrate more in quantitative analysis or 
practical business affairs, or prepare for graduate schools of business or law. 

Students interested in economic studies are referred also to the interde- 
partmental major in Diplomacy and World Affairs (page 4.3). 


Masor 1n Economics: Nine courses from this department: Economics 1, 2, 
50, 51, 52, 106, 108, 111, and 115. Consult the department faculty for recom- 
mendations of mathematics and statistics appropriate to individual programs. 


Mazsor In Business ADMINISTRATION: Nine courses from this department: 
Economics 1, 2, 50, 51, 52, 106, 110, 114, and 115, Consult the department 
faculty for recommendations of mathematics and statistics appropriate to 
individual programs. 


Honokrs: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program of independent research and a senior thesis. 
Consult the department chairman for details. 


1. INTRODUCTION To Economics. The economics of nations (government spend- 
ing, taxation, national debt, money, gold, depressions and inflation). 


Fall Haring Section 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 20 
Horton Section 2: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 20 
Olson Section 3: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 20 
Humphrey Section 4: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 20 
Winter Olson Section 1: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 20 
Humphrey Section 2: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 20 
Spring Haring 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 21 
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2. INTRODUCTION TO Price THEory. Price and allocation theory, international 
trade, free enterprise, government regulation, the farm problem, and related 
areas. Prerequisite: Economics 1. 


Fall de Rycke 2:20-3:20p.m. Johnson 21 


Winter de Rycke Section 1: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 21 
Humphrey Section 2: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 21 
ae ae Section 3: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 21 


Spring Humphrey Section 1: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 20 
Horton Section 2: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 112 


50. AccOUNTING. Accounting principles and practices. Prerequisite: Economics 
1, 2 or permission of the instructor. 


Fall de Rycke 11:05-a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 21 

51. INcomME AND Business FLuctuations. National income, money, aggregate 
economic analysis. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 

Winter Haring 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 39 

Spring Humphrey 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 23 

52. INTERMEDIATE Economic THeory. Utility, price, and distribution. Prerequt- 
site: Economics 1, 2. 

Winter Horton 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 302 

Spring Olson 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 23 

106. ELEMENTARY Econometrics. Application of mathematics and statistics to 


economics. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2; Mathematics X 4, 21, and 119 or 120, or 
equivalent. 


Fall Haring 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 20 

108. Economics or GovERNMENT. Public finance, taxation, expenditure policy, 
the budget. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 

Winter Olson 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 20 

109-209. INTERNATIONAL Economic Systems. Capitalism, socialism, and democ- 
racy in rich and poor countries. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 

Spring Olson Not given in 1967-68. 

110. LaBor ORGANIZATION. History of labor unions, industrial relations, theories 
of union organization and management. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 

Spring Horton 10:00-11:00a.m. Johnson 39 


111-211. INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND CoMMERCIAL Poticy. Composition of inter- 
national trade, balance of payments, trade theory, international economic policy. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Fall Horton 8:50-9:50a.m. Johnson 21 

112. DEVELOPMENT oF Economic IpgEas. Relation of economic thought to eco- 
nomic history: Adam Smith to present. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 

Fall Horton Wot given in 1967-68. 
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114. BusiINEss ORGANIZATION. Organization theory, the business case method, and 
the corporation. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2, 50. Preferably to be taken imme- 
diately after Economics 50. 


Winter de Rycke 3:25-4:25 p.m. Swan 10 


115. Monetary Economics. Relation of money to prices and output; dynamic 
economics. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Winter Haring 10:00-11:00a.m. Johnson 25 


117. RESEARCH SEMINAR IN Economics. Application of modern research methods 
to current problems in economics and related fields. Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2, 
and permission of the instructor. 


Spring Haring 10:00-11:00 a.m. Swan 30 
120-220. Economic DrEvELOoPMENT. Underdeveloped countries and economic 


progress; history and theory; the relationship of international trade to growth. 
Prerequisite: Economics 1, 2. 


Fall Olson 10:00-11:00a.m. Swan 30 


199. Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 2 


EDUCATION 


ProFessor Petrie, Chairman 

PROFESSOR STANCHFIELD 

AssocIATE ProFEessor FropsHAM (of the Department of Music) 

Mr. Ficutner, Instructor (of the Department of Physical Education ) 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional prepara- 
tion for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the State of Cali- 
fornia. The department regards professional education as comprehending 
within its scope the development of social and personal attitudes and responsi- 
bilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In providing both cultural and 
scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an appreciation of the institutions 
and traditions of a free society, to foster attitudes of critical observation and 
judgment, and to equip the prospective teacher with the knowledges and skills 
involved in the more technical aspects of the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to meet 
the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of competency and 
to include those courses indicated by the State Department of Education as 
recommended or required for the various standard teaching credentials. 


TEACHING CREDENTIALS 


Occidental College has been authorized by the California State Board of Educa- 
tion to recommend properly qualified candidates for the standard teaching 
credentials with the following specializations: (1) Elementary Teaching, 
(2) Secondary Teaching, (3) Junior College Teaching. 

Students with junior or senior standing may be admitted to the Depart- 
ment of Education as candidates for one or more of the credentials men- 
tioned above, provided their records in the first two years of college work 
indicate the probability of their fitness for the teaching profession. This 
includes, in addition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of 
purpose and natural interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students who wish to prepare for the credentials must 
consult the Department of Education and must file formal applications be- 
fore beginning junior year work, preferably as sophomores before May 1. 
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Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted as can- 
didates for any credential provided they meet the requirements of the col- 
lege. For further information concerning the requirements for graduate 
study and admission to graduate standing, see pages 30-35. 

An appointment bureau is maintained by the Department of Education for 
the assistance of candidates for teaching positions. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


For ALL CrepENTIALs: A bachelor’s degree, admission to graduate standing 
in the College; approval of candidacy and courses of study by the Depart- 
ment of Education and the major and minor departments; a postgraduate 
year of at least seven courses or equivalent; completion of a course or pass- 
ing of an examination in the principles and provisions of the United States 
Constitution (see page 24.); a medical examination administered by the 


College physician. 


For THE STANDARD TEACHING CREDENTIAL WITH A SPECIALIZATION IN ELE- 
MENTARY TEACHING: Four years, or the equivalent, of college or university 
education, with a baccalaureate or higher degree from an institution ap- 
proved by the California State Board of Education; a fifth year of college or 
postgraduate university education, consisting of at least seven courses or 
equivalent; courses and competencies in general education, or their equiva- 
lents, as listed: three courses in English and demonstrated competence in 
composition, History of Civilization 1-2-3-4-5-6, Natural Science 1-2-3, 
Mathematics 101, Foreign Language—three terms; a major selected from the 
approved list of majors*; professional preparation to include Education 102, 
110, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 149 and 150. (Education 102 and 134 may be 
taken in the fifth year.) 


For THE STANDARD TEACHING CREDENTIAL WITH A SPECIALIZATION IN SEC- 
ONDARY TEACHING: Four years, or the equivalent. of college or university 
education, with a baccalaureate or higher degree from an institution ap- 
proved by the California State Board of Education; a fifth year of college or 
postgraduate university education, consisting of at least seven courses or 
equivalent; courses and competencies in general education, or their equiva- 
lents, as listed: three courses in English and demonstrated competence in 
composition, History of Civilization 1-2-3-4-5-6, Natural Science 1-2-3, 
Foreign Language—three terms; a major selected from the list of approved 
majors* (two courses in the major are required to be at the upper division or 
graduate level; if the candidate’s major requires that he also have a minor, 


*See Education Department Bulletin on Requirements for Credentials for lists of approved majors. 
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and he completes two courses at the upper division or graduate level in the 
minor, the two courses for the major are waived) ; professional preparation 
to include Education 102, 110, 230, 250 and 251. Music majors may substi- 
tute Education 140 for Education 230. Physical Education majors may sub- 
stitute Education 152 and 153 for Education 250 and 251. (Education 102 
may be taken in the fifth year.) 


For THE STANDARD TEACHING CREDENTIAL WITH A SPECIALIZATION IN 
Junior CoLLEGE TEacHiInc: A master’s degree, doctor’s degree or other 
postgraduate degree approved by the California State Board of Education; 
courses and competencies in general education, or their equivalents, as 
listed: three courses in English and demonstrated competence in composi- 
tion, History of Civilization 1-2-3-4-5-6, Natural Science 1-2-3, Foreign Lan- 
guage—three terms; a major selected from the list of approved majors.* Edu- 
cation 110 and 250 are recommended. 


INTERNSHIP PLANS FOR COMPLETION OF CREDENTIAL REQUIREMENTs: In 
cooperation with several school districts there are available to selected can- 
didates internship plans for completion of the requirements for the standard 
elementary and secondary credentials. Details of the requirements and 
operation of the plans may be secured through the office of the chairman of 
the Department of Education. 


102-202. SoctaL FounpbaTIons oF Epucation. Survey of ideas which have 
shaped educational theory and practice; school and community; field study of 
adolescent society and value systems. (This course may be taken in the fifth 
year.) 

Winter Frodsham 2:20-3:20p.m. Johnson 31 

Spring Frodsham 4:00-5:00 p.m. Johnson 31 


110-210. PsycHoLoGicAL FouNDATIONS oF EpucaTIion. Learning process and prin- 
ciples, growth and development, mental hygiene, personality development and 
guidance. (This course is a prerequisite to student teaching.) 

Winter Stanchfield 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 31 


Spring Stanchfield 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 31 


130. MrTHops AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING READING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Practices and trends in teaching reading to elementary school children. Covers 
objectives, materials, teaching procedures, and evaluation. Includes reading read- 
iness, word analysis skills, comprehension and interpretation, location and organ- 
ization skills, and use of adopted texts. 

Fall Stanchfield 4:00-5:00 p.m. Johnson 31 

131. MreruHops AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Principles and procedures related to the development of 
oral and written language; the enrichment of the language program through 
children’s literature; criteria for the selection and evaluation of children’s books. 
Prerequisite: Education 130. 


Fall Stanchfield 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 31 


*See Education Department Bulletin on Requirements for Credentials for lists of approved majors. 
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132. METHOps AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE IN 
ELEMENTARY ScHoots. Materials and methods for teaching social studies and 
science to children; understanding concepts; developing units of instruction; 
evaluating growth; and 30 clock hours of student teaching. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 131. 

Winter Petrie 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 31 


133. MetruHops AND OBSERVATION OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY ScHOOL Music. A 
practical course in music education based on the instrumental approach. Demon- 
strations in every grade coordinated with development of skills in playing and 
singing. 

Winter Frodsham 1:15-2:15 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


134. MATERIALS AND MEtHops oF TEACHING ART IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. Basic 
art experiences in drawing, color and design and their relationship to the teach- 
ing of art in the elementary school. (This course may be taken in the fifth year.) 


Winter Staff 4:00-5:00 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 
140. PrincipLes oF Music Epucation. A study of the music curriculum from 
kindergarten through junior college. Demonstrations, observations, and partici- 


pation in the public schools provided. Given in alternate years. (Music majors 
may substitute this course for Education 230.) 


Fall Frodsham WNot given in 1967-68. 
149. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND AUDIO-VISUAL LaBoRa- 


tory. Prerequisite: Education 110, 130, 131, 132. Fee $20. (This course is taken 
concurrently with Education 150.) 


Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 34. 
150. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND AupIOo-VIsUAL LABORA- 


Tory. Prerequisite: Education 110, 130, 131, 132. Fee $20. (This course is taken 
concurrently with Education 149.) 


Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 34 
151. STUDENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND AupDIo-VisuAL LaxBora- 
tory. Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 149, 150. (On the internship program 


the third term of student teaching is taken during the first year of teaching after 
graduation. ) 


Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 34. 
152. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EpUCATION AND AupDIO0-VisuAL LazBora- 


tory. Fee for single assignment $20; double assignment, $40. (Physical Education 
majors may substitute this course for Education 250.) 

Spring Staff Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 1 

153. STUDENT TEACHING IN PHysicAL EpuUCATION AND AupIo-VisuAL LaxBora- 
tory. Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 152 or equivalent. Fee for single 
assignment $20; double assignment, $40. (Physical Education majors may substi- 
tute this course for Education 251.) 


Spring Staff Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 1 

154. STUDENT TEACHING IN Music AND Aupio-VisuAL LaBoratory. Prerequisite: 
Music 140. Fee for single assignment $20; double assignment $40. 

Each Term Frodsham Arrange Music-Speech 15 

155. STUDENT TEACHING IN Music anp AupIo-VIsuAL LABoraTory. Continuation. 


Prerequisite: Education 154 or equivalent. Fee for single assignment $20; double 
assignment $40. 


Each Term Frodsham Arrange Music-Speech 15 
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230. Tue SEeconpDARY ScHOooL. Scope and function, curriculum principles and 
organization, methodology, including measurement and evaluation, and class- 
room management. 


Fall Petrie 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 33 
and three hours weekly to be arranged. 
Spring Petrie 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 33 


and three hours weekly to be arranged. 


250. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND AUDIO-VISUAL LABORATORY. 
Prerequisite: Education 110 and 230. Fee for single assignment $20; double 
assignment $40. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 34 


251. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND AUDIO-VISUAL LABORATORY. 
Continuation. Prerequisite: Education 250 or equivalent. Fee for single assign- 
ment $20; double assignment $40. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 34. 


301. RESEARCH. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 34 


390. THesis ror Master oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 34 


Bramwell Fletcher making up for “The Bernard 
Shaw Story; one of the Artist Series presentations. 


ENGLISH AND 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE 


Proressor Ryr, Chairman 
ProFessor KuRTZ 

PROFESSOR OLIVER 
PRroFeEssor BusSACCA 
PRoFESSOR OWEN 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ADAMS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KINDER 
Mr. Moritz, /nstructor 
Mrs. ADELBERGER, /nstructor 
Muss Howe ts, /nstructor 
Mr. Brier, /nstructor 


The Department of English and Comparative Literature has three purposes: 
(1) to teach the literature of two traditions—the Anglo-American tradition 
through a major in English, and the major literary movements and master- 
pieces of World Literature through a major in Comparative Literature; 
(2) to develop critical perception in dealing with literature; and (3) to de- 
velop precision and grace in the writing of English. 

Students who choose to concentrate their major study in this department 
should report to the department chairman for assignment to an adviser, with 
whom they will develop their program of courses. 


Magsor 1n ENGLIisH: Ten courses from this department at the 100 level. 


Masor IN CoMpaRATIVE LITERATURE: Ten courses from this department at 
the 100 level, and at least two advanced courses of literature in a foreign lan- 
guage (beyond 102) related to a student’s chosen period or genre. 


The requirement for the two majors is to be conceived as knowledge of the 
areas embraced by the major and the ability to communicate this knowledge 
effectively, rather than as the accumulation of particular courses. 

The Senior Comprehensive Examination in English will assume: 
(1) knowledge of the Anglo-American tradition in literature, with the abil- 
ity to relate this tradition to its cultural background and to the development 
of the English language; (2) critical ability based upon a knowledge of 
theory and skill in the analysis of individual works; (3) knowledge in depth 
of one literary period before 1900; (4.) knowledge of the development of one 
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of the following genres: the novel, the drama, lyric poetry; (5) knowledge 
in depth of Shakespeare and of either Chaucer or Milton. 

The Senior Comprehensive Examination in Comparative Literature will 
assume: (1) knowledge of major movements and masterpieces of Western 
literature and masterpieces of Oriental literature, with the ability to associ- 
ate these movements and works with the stream of ideas; (2) critical ability 
based upon a knowledge of theory and analytical skill; (3) knowledge in 
depth of Shakespeare and one other major figure in world literature; 
(4.) knowledge of a chosen literary genre; (5) knowledge of a chosen liter- 
ary period. Preparation in either genre or period should include study in 
depth of two or three of the literatures represented, one of these to be in a 
language other than English. 


Honors: A student in either of the above majors who has demonstrated his 
competence may, with the approval of his adviser and of the department 
chairman, elect to read for Departmental Honors. 


GRADUATE ProcraM: The degree of Master of Arts may be completed with 
emphasis on either English, Anglo-American Literature, or Comparative 
Literature. Requirements for this degree are stated on pages 30-34. Knowl- 
edge of one foreign language (French or German preferred) also is required. 

Requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with emphasis on 
either Anglo-American Literature or Comparative Literature shall be as 
approved in each individual instance by the Graduate Committee. These 
shall include a minimum of one continuous year of residence, and mastery 
of two foreign languages appropriate to the candidate’s interest. See also 
pages 30-35 for requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. No new 
candidates are being admitted for the Doctor of Philosophy degree beginning 
with 1966-67. 

For the Ph.D. in Anglo-American Literature, preliminary examinations 
will cover the following areas: the general tradition of Anglo-American 
literature, a literary genre, a literary period, three major figures, and 
the critical tradition. Each year the department will offer three or four semi- 
nars from the following areas in Anglo-American Literature, so that ordi- 
narily all of the areas will be represented over a two-year period: Old Eng- 
lish, Middle English, Renaissance, Restoration and Eighteenth Century, 
Nineteenth Century, American, Modern British and American, Bibliogra- 
phy and Methods of Research. Each year one seminar will center on a major 
figure, and one will center on a genre. 

For the Ph.D. in Comparative Literature, preliminary examinations must 
be passed in five areas: one will be in major critical texts, one in a literary 
figure, one in a literary genre, one in a literary period, and one in an ap- 
proved area of study outside of but related to literature. 
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1. ENGiisu ComposiTion. Intensive training in the principles of effective writing. 
Registration only with consent of College Committee on English. 


Fall Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 127 
Brier Section 2: 2:20-3.20 p.m. Johnson 31 
Winter Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 37 
Staff Section 2: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 302 
Spring Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 127 
Brier Section 2: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 20 


32. Expostrory ANALysis AND Writinc. Advanced studies in the analysis and 
writing of expository prose. 


Fall Brier Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 202 
Kinder Section 2: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 37 
Winter Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 31 
Kurtz Section 2: 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 39 


Spring Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 37 
Howells Section 2: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 31 


33. Magsor Ficures in EnGuisH LireratTure. An introduction to types of litera- 
ture through major figures, with significant training in lterary analysis and 
writing. Intended primarily for nonliterature majors. 


Fall Howells 1:15-2:15 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 17 
Winter Brier Section 1: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 23 

Adams ___ Section 2: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Mosher 3 
Spring Staff 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 39 


34. Masor Figures in Wortp LirEerature. An introduction to types of literature 
through major figures, with significant training in literary analysis and writing. 
Intended primarily for nonliterature majors. 


Fall Staff 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 21 
Winter Oliver 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 25 
Spring Moritz 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Swan 100 


35. INTRODUCTION To LITERARY STUDIES. A detailed introduction to the practice of 
literary criticism and research, with special attention to the different critical 
approaches to literature, the investigation and use of secondary materials, and the 
analysis of such elements as structure, theme, prosody. Will include significant 
practice in written analysis. Intended primarily for prospective literature majors. 


Fall Ryf 2:20-3:20 p.m. Mosher 2 
Spring Owen 1:15-2:15 pm. Johnson 36 


101. ENGLIsH LITERATURE FROM THE BEGINNINGS THROUGH THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
TuRY. An introduction to the epic, lyric, narrative, and dramatic writing of Eng- 
land in the Middle Ages and Renaissance. 


Fall Owen Section 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 25 
Owen Section 2: 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 25 


102. ENGLIsH LITERATURE IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. 
The study of the late Renaissance and the Restoration and neo-classical periods 
through its major literary production. 
Winter Kinder Section 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 23 

Howells Section 2: 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 23 


103. ENGLIsH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH AND Earty TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURIES. The major poetry and prose of the Romantic, Victorian, and Edwardian 
periods. 
Spring Brier Section 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 20 

Adams_ Section 2: 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 20 
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110. CreaTIvE Writinc. Theory and practice in the art of literary creativity. In 
1967-68: Prose fiction. Registration only upon consent of the instructor. 


Fall Ryf 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Swan 200 


111. Tue ENcuiisu Lancuace. An introduction to the historical study of language, 
with studies of phonetics, vocabulary development, grammatical principles, and 
problems in understanding. 


Fall Oliver 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 23 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE BEFORE THE Civit Wak. To be taught in alternate 
years as (A) A survey of American literature from the seventeenth century to 
1860, and (B) The Romantic Period in American literature—1800-1860: A study 
of America’s major writers from Irving to Whitman. Jn 1967-68: A Survey of 
American Literature. 


Winter Kurtz 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 21 


146. AMERICAN LITERATURE SINCE 1860. Major literary trends and representative 
writers during the last century. 


Spring Kurtz 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 23 


151. THE Nove to 1goo. Origins and historical developments of the novel in 
England. 


Fall Kinder 8:50-9:50 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 


152. THe Nove. IN THE 20TH CENTURY. The study of selected novels from the 
major writers of our age. 


Winter Ryf Sectign 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 25 
Ryf Section 2: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 23 


161. DEVELOPMENT OF THE Drama. The development of the drama as a literary 
genre, with emphasis upon major Anglo-American dramatists. 


Winter Busacca 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 23 


162. Moprern Drama. Dramatic forms, techniques and content in major works of 
the late 19th and 20th Centuries. 


Fall Busacca 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Johnson 23 
Spring Busacca 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 23 


163-263. LITERATURE OF THE CLassicAL Worup. Major literary works in the 
classical period, and in the Graeco-Roman world. 


Fall Adelberger 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 302 


164-264. WESTERN MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE LITERATURE. Major literary works 
in the Middle Ages and Renaissance in the European world. 


Winter Moritz 1:15-2:15 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 17 


165-265. WrEsTERN LITERATURE SINCE THE RENAISSANCE, Major literary works in 
the European tradition from the neo-classical era to the 20th Century. 


Spring Oliver 2:20-3:20p.m. Johnson 36 


166. ORIENTAL LITERATURE. Literary masterpieces of the Far East. 
Ad bite gee Not given in 1967-68. 


167. A Pertop In Wortp LITERATURE. The period selected will vary from year 
to year. In 1967-68: The Middle Ages—Arthurian Romance. 


Spring Moritz 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 20 
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168. A Genre IN Wor-p LITERATURE. The genre selected will vary from year to 
year. 
non Not given in 1967-68. 


169. A Masor Figure 1n Wor tp Literature. The figure will vary from year to 
year. In 1967-68: Dante. 


Fall Oliver 10:00-11:00 am. Johnson 39 


170. SHAKESPEARE. 
A. A general introduction to Shakespeare’ s work through a reading of repre- 
sentative plays. Intended primarily for nonmajors. 


Spring Kurtz 1:15-2:15 p.m. Mosher 3 

B. Advanced studies in Shakespearean drama, in which a survey knowledge of 
early English literature is assumed. Intended primarily for majors. 

Fall Kurtz 1:15-2:15 p.m. Swan 30 


171. THE DEVELOPMENT OF Lyric Poetry. A study of the English lyric from the 
Middle Ages through the 19th Century. 


Winter Adams 1:15-2:15 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 


172. TWENTIETH CENTURY PoETry. Forms, techniques and content in the major 
Anglo-American poetry of this century. 

Spring Ryf 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 39 

180-280. Cuaucer. Study in depth in the background and literary product of 
Chaucer. 

Fall Moritz 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 23 

181-281. Mitton. Study in depth in the background and literary product of 
Milton. 

Spring Owen 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 23 

182-282. Tur RENAISSANCE PEriop. Special studies in the literature of the Eng- 
lish Renaissance. In 1967-68: Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama. 

Winter Owen 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 17 


183-283. THe EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Special studies in the literature of the Eng- 
lish Restoration and the 18th Century. Jn 1967-68: Satire. 


Spring Kinder 1:15-2:15 p.m. Swan 30 

184-284. THe NINETEENTH CENTURY. Special studies in the English Romantic 
and Victorian periods. In 1967-68: The Major Romantic Poets. 

Fall Adams 2:20-3:20 p.m. Swan 200 


185-285. Literary Criticism. Historical, theoretical, and applied criticism. 
Winter Oliver 2:20-3:20p.m. Johnson 37 


190. SENIon SEMINAR. Advanced studies for senior majors; especially recom- 
mended for Departmental Honors candidates and for those contemplating gradu- 
ate work. 


Spring Adams 10:00-11:00 a.m. Swan 10 


199. Honors. Independent study leading to thesis for Departmental Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 102 


301. Resrearcu. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 102 
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305. SEMINAR IN Comparative LirErATURE. Advanced studies in the art and 
thought of a single major figure, in the nature and development of a literary 
genre, or in the character of a literary period or movement. /7 1967-68: 


Fall Tragedy Busacca Mon. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Swan 100 
Winter Comedy Busacca Mon. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Swan 100 
Spring Continental Romanticism Oliver Mon. 1:15-4:25p.m. Swan 100 


308. SEMINAR IN ANGLO-AMERICAN LITERATURE. Advanced studies in a literary 
period through the examination of selected figures, genres, or movements. 


In 1967-68: 

Fall American Romanticism: Hawthorne and Melville 
Kurtz Wed. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Swan 100 

Winter The English Novel in the Eighteenth Century 
Kinder Wed. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Swan 100 

Spring Background of ‘Twentieth Century Literature 


Ryf Wed. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Swan 100 


385. CREATIVE Prosect In Liev oF Tuesis. A candidate for the Master of Arts 
Degree (in either English, Anglo-American Literature, or Comparative Litera- 
ture) may, with the approval of his committee, submit a creative project in lieu 
of a thesis. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 102 


390. THeEsis For Master or Arts Decree. A research project of suitable subject, 
scope, and depth. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 102 


490. [THESIS FOR THE DEGREE OF Doctor oF Puitosopuy. The dissertation must be 
of sufficient scope and length to reveal a significant contribution, scholarly and 
critical, in an area broad enough to require the integration of a considerable body 
of material. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 102 
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ProFessor BrrMAN, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor Morris 


The geology curriculum at Occidental offers rigorous coverage of Earth 
science and is unique in that several courses are specifically designed for 
interrelationship with the other science departments. The program permits 
strong emphasis on the humanities in accordance with the general objectives 
of the College. After completing the major, the career-oriented geologist is 
ready to enter any aspect of the geological profession, and is well prepared 
for graduate study. 

The Occidental Geology Department has a good physical plant, including 
modern analytical tools, such as X-ray diffraction and fluorescence equip- 
ment, a good library, and a field vehicle. These are readily available for 
undergraduate use. The department has access to a drill for shallow to mod- 
erate depths, and there is active research in such fields as paleontology, gla- 
cial geology, and Earth temperature exploration. The geological setting is 
excellent, there is good rapport with professional workers in neighboring 
institutions, and there are abundant opportunities for undergraduate field 
and laboratory research. 


Masor: Twelve courses from this department: Geology 1, 2, 3, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 151, 152, 153, 191, and either Geology 101 or 103. Mathematics 21 and 
22 are required; additional courses are recommended from biology, chem- 
istry, mathematics and physics, to be chosen in consultation with the major 
adviser. 

Courses in Geophysics-Geochemistry and Geobiology are offered without 
prerequisite, subject to permission of the department, for non-geology science 
majors. In addition, several other geology courses are available without pre- 
requisite for qualified students in humanities and science. 


1. PHystcat Grotocy. Survey of Earth structure, composition and process. 
Winter Birman Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Alumni Hall 
cee Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 309 
er Ree: Section 2: Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 309 
et Section 3: Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 309 
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2. HisroricAL GroLocy. History of the development of the earth and its life. 
Prerequisite: Geology 1. 


Spring Morris Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 201 
Morris Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Fowler 311 
Morris Section 2: Wed. 1:15-4:25 p.m. Fowler 311 


3. SrRUCTURAL GEoLoGy. Spatial relations of rocks of the Earth’s crust, their de- 
formation, and processes of change. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2. 


Fall Morris Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Fowler 311 
Laboratory: 3 hours to be arranged 


51. PaLEontTo.ocy. Study of development of invertebrate and vertebrate life as 
recorded in fossils; evolution; importance of life in interpreting history of the 
Earth. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Morris Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 311 
Morris Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 311 


52. Minerarocy. Study of minerals, including crystallography, use of the polar- 
izing microscope, x-ray diffraction, chemical methods of identification and or- 
igin and occurrence of minerals. Prerequisite: Geology 1 or Natural Science 2, or 
permission of instructor. 


Spring Birman Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 309 
Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 309 
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53. IgNEous AND MEtTAIGNEOUs PETROLOGY. Description, identification, and ge- 
netic interpretation of igneous rocks and their metamorphic derivatives. Pre- 
requisite: Geology 1 and 2. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Birman Wot given in 1967-68. 


54. SEDIMENTARY AND METASEDIMENTARY PeEtrroLocy. Description, identifica- 
tion, and genetic interpretation of sedimentary rocks and their metamorphic 
derivatives. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2. Given in alternate years. 
Winter Morris Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 311 

Morris Laboratory: Tues-Thurs. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 311 


101-201. GropHysics-GEOCHEMIsSTRY. Physical processes in the earth, including 
geochronology, gravity, magnetic, seismic, and electrical exploration; strength 
and structure of the earth. Chemical composition of the earth; geochemical ex- 
ploration and interpretation. Open without prerequisite to qualified physics and 
chemistry majors. Given in alternate years. 
Vjiuaigie © Win wade Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 311 

Sate ee Laboratory: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 309 


103-203. GroxroLocy. Biologic processes and composition of the earth; interrela- 
tionship of living groups and their environments in space and time. Open without 
prerequisite to biology majors. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Morris Not given in 1967-68. 


151. ADVANCED GENERAL GEoLoGy. Study of the earth’s crust, oceans and atmos- 
phere. Prerequisite: Geology 1 and 2 and permission of instructor. 


EER ae oS ge cleanin cham Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 311 
PURE Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs, 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 311 


152. Fretp Grotocy I. Methods and technique in geologic mapping. Detailed 
mapping and geologic interpretation of local areas. Prerequisite: Geology 3 and 
53: 
Fall Birman Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Fowler 309 

Birman Laboratory on Saturday 


153. Frretp Geo ocy II. Continuation of Field Geology I. Prerequisite: Geology 
152. 

WInteEe wits E> /: Arrange Fowler 309 

191. SENIOR RESEARCH. Prerequisite: permission. 

Each Term Staff Arrange Fowler 309 


HISTORY 


ProFessor Ropes, Chairman 
ProFeEssor ROLLE 

PRoFEssOR KROEBER 

ASSOCIATE PRoFEssOR HARRIS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TREXLER 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COHEN 


The courses of the Department of History provide an understanding of man’s 
social organization and culture because a sound knowledge of history is 
essential to the formation of judgments on current conditions in politics and 
economics. Courses in this department also serve as a desirable introduction 
to training in the professions of law, public administration, foreign service, 
library work, and teaching. 


Masor: Nine courses from this department and six other courses chosen in 
consultation with the student’s adviser. The nine courses must include His- 
tory 1 (taken in the sophomore year) and two proseminars (181-183). The 
remaining history courses should be selected from the following areas of 
concentration: two courses in United States (History 100-105 or one course 
from History of Ideas 51, 54, or 100) ; two courses in Europe (110-129); and 
two courses in one of the following—Far East (130-137), Latin America 
(144-146), Middle East (160-162), or Africa (166-168). 


Details concerning the required senior comprehensive examination in 
History and other course advice may be obtained from the major adviser. 
Students anticipating graduate work for the Ph.D. are urged to acquire a 
sound reading knowledge of at least one foreign language. 


Honors: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Honors. 
Interested students should consult the department chairman concerning 
details. 


GrapuaTE Stupy: The department offers a Master of Arts degree under the 
thesis plan. Interested applicants should consult the chairman for details. 
For courses in the History of Ideas, see page go. 
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1. Hisror1oGraPHy. Practice in methods of historical research; writings of great 
historians and their philosophy of history. For sophomores. Majors from other 
departments admitted only by consent of the instructor. 


Spring Kroeber 2:20-3:20 p.m. Swan 30 

100. CotoniaL America. Indians and pre-history; European Empires in the 
Americas and the American revolutionary experience. 

Fall Cohen Wot given in 1967-68. 


101. THE BEGINNING OF THE Nation. The emergence of the Nation after the 
Revolution; the Constitution, plus consideration of internal development, Mani- 
fest Destiny and sectional struggle of the 1850’s. : 


Winter Cohen 8:50-9:50a.m. Fowler 201 


102. Mip-Cenrury CoNFLICT AND THE Civit War. Causes of the Civil War and 
the rebuilding of the Nation after 1865. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Cohen 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 201 


103. THE EMERGENCE OF Mopern America. The rise of the American Empire 
and political, economic, and social adjustments at home, 1876-1929. 


Fall Rolle Not given in 1967-68. 


104-204. CoNTEMPORARY AMERICA. The Great Depression, the New Deal era, and 
the Nation in war and peace. Cold war and present problems at home and 
abroad. 


Winter Winter* 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 201 


105-205. CALIFORNIA AND THE WEsT. The role of California in the life of the Na- 
tion and the American West from Spanish times to the present. Meets require- 
ment in California State and Local Government. 


Spring Rolle 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 201 


110. ANcIENT History. A study of aspects of Greek and Roman cultures, empha- 
sizing those legacies transferred to Western civilization. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Trexler Not given in 1967-68. 

112. Meprevau History. The Middle Ages in Western and Eastern Europe, ca. 
300-1300. 

Spring Trexler 10:00-11:00 a.m. Fowler 201 


122. RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. The Renaissance and the Protestant and 
Catholic Reformations in Europe, ca. 1300-1648. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Trexler Not given in 1967-68. 


124-224. CoNTEMPORARY Europe. Europe from World War I to the present. 
Spring Rodes 8:50-9:50 a.m. Alumi Hall 


125. History or ENGLAND. The nation and empire from Elizabeth I to Elizabeth 
II with emphasis upon the American background and relationship. Given in al- 
ternate years. 


Spring Cohen Not given in 1967-68. 


126. GERMANY. 1493 to the present with emphasis on the nineteenth century. 
Winter Rodes 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 23 


*Of the Department of History of Civilization. 
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127-227. Russia. Czarist and Soviet Russia, with emphasis on the period from 
Peter the Great to the present. 


Winter Trexler 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 201 


129. France. Political and cultural history of France from Francis I to the pres- 
ent, including Louis XIV, the eighteenth century, and the French Revolution. 
Given in alternate years. 


Fall Rodes 10:00-11:00a.m. Fowler 201 


130. GREAT TRADITIONS OF ORIENTAL CuLTuREs. Historical introduction to the 
cultural legacies of India, China, and Japan as a foundation for understanding 
modern and contemporary changes. 


NT (GA ae Rel eg see 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 201 


131. THe Far Eastin TRANSITION. From the opening of the Far East by European 
nations to the outbreak of the Second World War, with emphasis on the more 
modern period. The internal development and foreign relations of the Far Eastern 
countries. Given in alternate years. 


Winter "Sree o.. Not given in 1967-68. 


134-234. Post-War Far East. The Far East in the postwar world, its recent his- 
tory and current problems. 


EUlitnies ‘ie eve 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 201 


135. CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND THE OccIDENT I. Contacts 
between the West and the East which have led to cultural infiltration and influ- 
ences. From the earliest periods to the end of the eighteenth century. Given in 
alternate years. 


Winter ick 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 201 


136. CuLTruRAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND THE OccIpDENT II. Contacts 
between the West and the East which have led to cultural infiltration and influ- 
ences. From eighteenth century to the present. Given in alternate years. 


SDT UTI is ieee! 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 301 


137. IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM. History and development of imperialism 
in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic nations; the rise of nationalism 
and the independence of Asian countries. Given in alternate years. 


SOE ra ae Not given in 1967-68. 


144-244. 20TH CENTURY LaTIN America. Political, social, and economic history 
of the twenty republics, and analysis of current problems and international rela- 
tions. 


Fall Kroeber 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 201 


145-245. Mexico AND THE CarIBBEAN. Emphasizes Mexico from the Aztec Em- 
pire to the present with comparative history of the circum-Caribbean peoples and 
republics. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Kroeber Not given in 1967-68. 

146. ARGENTINA, BrazIL, AND CoLtompszia. Since the Spanish conquest; with com- 
parative history of other South American areas. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Kroeber 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 20 
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160. BYZANTIUM, THE OTTOMAN Empire, AND TuRKEY. The traditional Near East 
from the founding of Constantinople to the present day—the rise and fall of two 
great empires and the development of the Turkish republic. Given in alternate 
years. 

Fall Harris 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 201 


162-262. THe Aras States, IsrAEL, AND IRAN. The Arab world and the Middle 
East from the expansion of the Arabs and the growth of Islam to European pene- 
tration, nationalism, and American interests in this strategic area. Given in 
alternate years. 


Spring Harris 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 201 


166. Pre-Cotoniau Arrica. Africa to the establishment of European colonies in 
the nineteenth century. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Harris Not given in 1967-68. 


168. Moprern Arnica. Africa in the twentieth century. Colonialism, nationalism, 
and the establishment of independent states. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Harris Not given in 1967-68. 


181-281. Pros—eminar. Religion and the origins of the Renaissance. Open to 
seniors, graduates, and qualified Junior III only. 


Fall Trexler 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Swan 30 


182-282. Pros—EmMINAR. Open to seniors, graduates, and qualified Junior III only. 


Winter Harris Section 1: Apartheid and South Africa 
11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Swan 200 


Kroeber Section 2: Resolution of Problems between Latin America 
and the United States 
11:05 a.m-12:20 p.m. Swan 30 


183-283. Pros—Emrinar. The American Revolution. Open to seniors, graduates, and 


qualified Junior III only. 
Spring Cohen 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Swan 30 


199. Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 20 


301. Reszarcu. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 20 


310. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. Research and intensive study in American 
nineteenth and twentieth century history. 


Spring Rolle ‘Tues. 7:00-10:00 p.m. Swan 30 


311. SEMINAR IN EuroprEAN History. Research and intensive study in modern 
European history. 


Fall Rodes_ ‘Tues. 7:00-10:00 p.m. Swan 30 


390. THeEsis For MAsTER oF ArTs DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 20 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


AssocIATE ProFressor WINTER, Chairman 


ProFEssoR PERKINS, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SPENCER, Mr. Tarr 
(of the Department of Art) 


ASSISTANT Proressor Horton, Mr. Humpurey, Mr. OLSon 
(of the Department of Economics ) 


ProFEssor Busacca, PROFESSOR OWEN, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ADAMS, 
Mr. Brier, Miss Howe.ts, Mr. Morirz (of the Department of English 
and Comparative Literature) 


PRoFeEssor KROEBER, PROFESSOR RopEs, AssocIATE ProFessor Harris, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COHEN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TREXLER 
(of the Department of History ) 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JONES, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN, 
VISITING ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JACKSON (of the Department of Music) 


ProFEssor GLOoYN, PRoFEssor BEEBE, Mr. Hopson, Mr. LAuTeEr, 
Mr. Nesrert (of the Department of Philosophy and Religion) 


ProFessor REATH, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CALDWELL, Mr. PUGSLEY 
(of the Department of Political Science) 


PROFESSOR COLE, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHENFELD (of the Department 


of Psychology ) 


PRoFESSOR SHELDON, AssISTANT ProFessor LirTLETON, Mr. HENRY 
(of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology ) 


An integrated two-year study of the History of Civilization is given coopera- 
tively by approximately thirty-five members of the Occidental faculty, each a 
specialist in one of the departments listed above. The course is based on the 
conviction that all phases and areas of a civilization are interwoven and can 
be studied together with profit. To achieve a basic understanding of our 
cultural heritage, professors and students in this course jointly analyze each 
historical stage in terms of man’s social, religious, economic, and political 
developments, and his artistic, musical, and literary achievements. Believing 
that the present moment in our history can be understood only superficially 
without a knowledge of our cultural past, Occidental College includes History 
of Civilization as an essential and integral part of every student’s liberal arts 


program. 
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1. History oF CriviLizaTion. A view of classical history with emphasis on the 
Periclean Athens and Augustan Rome. Required of freshmen. 


Fall Winter and 
Staff Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Discussion Groups: To be announced 


2. History oF Civitization. The Middle Ages with emphasis on Byzantium, 
Islam, and the 12th Century Renaissance. Required of freshmen. 


Winter Winter and 
Staff Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Discussion Groups: Jo be announced 


3. History oF CrvitizaTion. A survey of civilization from the mid-15th Century 
to the mid-17th Century. Here the major emphases are Renaissance art and the 
Protestant Reformation. Required of freshmen. 
Spring Winter and 
Staff Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Discussion Groups: Jo be announced 


4. History or Crivitization. This term, covering the period of 1650-1850, is de- 
voted to a discussion of the tension between the ideals of the Enlightenment and 
those of Romanticism. Required of sophomores. Prerequisite: History of Civiliza- 
tion 1, 2, 3, or equivalent. 
Fall Winter and 
Staff Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Discussion Groups: Jo be announced 


5. History or Civitization. A survey of the period from Romanticism to World 
War I, with special attention to the theme of violence in the Western culture. 
Required of sophomores. 
Winter Winter and 
Staff Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. Thorne Hall 
Discussion Groups: Jo be announced 


6. History or Crvitization. Recent trends in international relations, political 
and socio-economic history, and the humanities; current developments in the 
arts and social sciences in Europe, the United States, and other world areas. 
Required of sophomores. 
Spring Winter and 
Staff Lectures: 10:00-11:00 a.m. ‘Thorne Hall 
Discussion Groups: Jo be announced 
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HISTORY OF IDEAS 


AssocIATE ProFEssor WINTER (of the Department of History of Civiliza- 
tion) 


51. AMERICAN SociAL History. An historical study of the character and values of 
the American people from colonial times to the present. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Winter Not given in 1967-68. 


52. THe Soctat History or AMERICAN Art. An historical study of American 
painting, music, literature, architecture, sculpture, and other arts as documents 
of social feeling and form. The relationship among the arts themselves and also 
between the arts and other social and intellectual movements, considered from 
colonial times to the present. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Winter Not given in 1967-68. 


53. THe City 1n History. A survey of the relationship of the city to the develop- 
ment of civilization. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Winter Not given in 1967-68. 


54. AMERICAN Brocrapuy. An examination of biography as an index to history. 
Given in alternate years. 


Spring Winter 3:25-4:25 p.m. Art 7 


100. History or AMERICAN THoucGut. The principal movements in American 
intellectual history from colonial times to the present. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Winter Not given in 1967-68. 


101. A History or Esruetics. A study of the philosophy of beauty from Plato to 
Langer. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Winter 3:25-4:25 p.m. Art7 
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LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 


Proressor Dostert, Chairman 
PROFESSOR BENTON 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR BABCOCK 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ALKIRE 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR HAMEL 
Mr. Hrneoor, /nstructor 

Miss Rea, /nstructor 


The curriculum in foreign languages comprises three levels of instruction: 
the introductory and intermediate courses; the advanced courses; the litera- 
ture and graduate courses. 


Language 1, 2, and 3 

The satisfactory completion of Language 3 or an examination of compe- 
tence fulfills the college language requirement for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Students presenting one year or more of high school language must 
take a placement examination to determine the level at which they should 
continue their language study. Those who score at a sufficiently high level 
will be regarded as having fulfilled the college language requirement. Stu- 
dents offering two years of high school foreign language in French, German, 
Russian, or Spanish who do not receive a grade of competence on the exami- 
nation will repeat Language 1 without credit. Students offering three or more 
years of high school foreign language who do not receive a grade of compe- 
tence will repeat Language 2 without credit. 


' Language 100, 101, and 102 


These courses offer on an advanced level the study of grammar, composi- 
tion, conversation, literary styles, and an introduction to the culture of the 
respective countries. 


Language 153 and above 


Literature courses conducted in the language are designed primarily for 
majors in the Department but open to any student with sufficient language 
competence. 
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LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
Linguistics 
A program in linguistics is being progressively developed. The present 
courses are an integral part of the departmental curriculum and are strongly 


recommended for students majoring in the field, whether for teaching, pre- 
paring for an advanced degree or practical professional objectives. 


DEPARTMENTAL Magors: Offered in French, German, Russian, and Spanish. 
The requirement for a major consists of eight courses chosen in consultation 
with the major adviser from those numbered 101 and above. One or more 
courses in linguistics are recommended. 


Group Magzgor: Consists of courses 101 and 102 and two literature courses 
chosen from those numbered 153 and above in each of two languages. Com- 
prehensive examinations are required in each language. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS: The comprehensive ex- 
amination for departmental majors will assume (1) ability to speak and 
write about cultural and literary subjects in the foreign language; (2) criti- 
cal ability and analytical skill based upon knowledge of literary theory and 
the stream of ideas; (3) good knowledge of the major literary periods and 
their representative works; (4.) knowledge in depth of specific literary genres 
and movements; (5) knowledge in depth of at least two major literary 
figures. 


Honors: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Honors 
at graduation through individual study in depth of a literary figure, genre, 
or movement, including an honors thesis. Consult the department chairman 
concerning details. 


GRADUATE Procram: Students enrolled for the Master of Arts degree in 
French, German, or Spanish are directed to pages 30-34 for general college 
requirements. The Department of Languages and Linguistics requires a 
thesis and a reading knowledge of a second foreign language. Consult the 
department chairman for details. 


FRENCH 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Pronunciation. Intensive oral drills, grammar, reading, 
a eregac tae conversation and writing. 


Fall Rea and Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 21 
Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 23 
Section 3: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 36 
Section 4: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 39 
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LANGUAGES AND LINGUISTICS 
2. ELEMENTARY FRENCH. Continuation of French 1. 


Winter Rea and Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 20 
Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 37 
Section 3: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 36 
Section 4: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 39 


3. INTERMEDIATE FrRENcH. Advanced grammar, composition, reading, and con- 
versation. Prerequisite: French 2 or equivalent. 


Fall Hingot and Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 31 
Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Mosher 3 

Spring Hingot and Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 23 

Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 21 

Rea and Staff Section 3: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 31 


Section 4: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 37 


100. ADVANCED FreNcH. Introduction to major periods in the development of 
French culture. Introductory lectures and discussions; reading and composition. 
Practical oral exercises with emphasis on corrective phonetics. Prerequisite: 
French 3 or equivalent. 


Fall Dostert Section 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 17 
Rea Section 2: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. ROTC 1 
Winter Hingot and Staff Section 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. ROTC1 


Section 2: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. ROTC 2 


101. ADVANCED FrENcuH. Study of nineteenth century literary selections as the 
basis for advanced oral work, analysis of styles, advanced composition. Prerequt- 
site: French 100 or equivalent. 


Winter Dostert Section 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Swan 1o 
Hingot Section 2: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 301 


Spring Hingot 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Swan 200 


102. ADVANCED FrENcH. Study of twentieth century literary selections as the 
basis for advanced oral work, explications de texte, advanced composition and the 
analysis of styles. Prerequisite: French 101 or equivalent. 


Spring Rea 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. ROTC1 


153-253. LITERATURE OF THE MippLE AGEs AND THE RENAISSANCE. Prerequisite: 
French 102. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Dostert Not given in 1967-68. 


154-254. LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Emphasis on the drama of 
the classical period. Extensive readings. Lectures, discussions, reports. Prerequi- 
site: French 102 or permission of instructor. 


Spring Hingot Not givert in 1967-68. 


155-255. LITERATURE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Emphasis on the history of 
ideas. Enlightenment: Pre-Romanticism. Selected readings. Lectures, discussion, 
reports. Prerequisite: French 102 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate 
years. 


Spring Dostert 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Herrick 2 
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156-256. LITERATURE OF THE RomaNTic PrEriop. Emphasis on Victor Hugo and 
the major poets. Extensive readings. Lectures, discussions, reports. Prerequisite: 
French 102 or permission of instructor. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Hingot 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Fowler 401 

157-257. LITERATURE FROM THE END OF THE RoMANTIC PERIOD TO THE END OF 
THE CENTURY. Prerequisite: French 102 or permission of instructor. Given in 
alternate years. 

Winter Rea 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 37 

158-258. THe Nove. oF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. Extensive readings. Lectures, 
discussions, reports. Prerequisite: French 102 or permission of instructor. Given 
in alternate years. 


Fall Rea Not given in 1967-68. 

160-260. SEMINAR IN GENRE. Offered in 1967-68: 17th Century Tragedy. Preregq- 
uisite: Senior standing or permission of instructor. 

Spring Dostert ‘Tues.-Thurs. 3:25-5:00 p.m. Johnson 37 

170-270. SEMINAR IN Pertop. Offered in 1967-68: La Pleiade. Prerequisite: Senior 
standing or permission of instructor. 

Fall Dostert Tues.-Thurs. 3:25-5:00 p.m. Johnson 37 

198. SpecraL Topics. Individual study of a major author, movement, or genre. 


For students with advanced competence who seek study in an area not included 
in the department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 26 


199. Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 26 


301. ResEarcH. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 26 


330. SEMINAR IN Magsor Literary Ficures. Offered in 1967-68: Moliere. 
Winter Dostert ‘Tues.-Thurs. 3:25-5:00 p.m. Johnson 37 


390. THEsIs For DEGREE OF MAsTER OF ARTS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 26 


GERMAN 


i. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Intensive oral drills, pronunciation, grammar, reading 
and introductory conversation. 
Fall Frey and Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 36 
Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 39 
Section 3: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 36 
2. ELEMENTARY GERMAN. Continuation of German 1. 
Winter Frey and Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 36 
Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 39 
Section 3: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 36 
3. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. Grammar, conversation, cultural readings and discus- 
sion, lectures. Prerequisite: German 2 or equivalent. 
Kalish prints. 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 31 
Spring Frey and Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 36 
Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 39 
Section 3: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 37 
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100. ADVANCED GERMAN. Intensive structural review, reading and discussion of 
modern German literature. Prerequisite: German 3 or equivalent. 


Fall Babcock 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 39 
Winter Babcock 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 39 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CoNVERSATION. Discussion of current affairs; 
oral and written reports; composition and style. Prerequisite: German 100 or 
equivalent. 


Winter Frey 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Herrick 2 


102. INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN LITERATURE AND CULTURE. Lectures on major 
writers, movements, genres, and works; representative readings; introduction to 
techniques of literary analysis. Prerequisite: German 100 or equivalent. 


Spring Frey 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Johnson 39 


153. [HE ENLIGHTENMENT AND STORM AND STRESS. Lessing, and the early works 
of Goethe and Schiller. Prerequisite: German 102 or consent of the instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 


Winter Babcock Not given in 1967-68. 


154. GERMAN C.iassicisM. Dramas and poetry of Goethe and Schiller; study of 
selected critical works and essays. Prerequisite: German 102 or consent of the 
instructor. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Babcock Not given in 1967-68. : 
155. Romanticism. Representative literature of the Romantic movement in 


Germany. Prerequisite: German 102 or consent of the instructor. Given in alter- 
nate years. 


Fall Babcock 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 37 


156. REALISM AND NaTuRALIsM. Survey of German literature from 1830 to 1900. 
Prerequisite: German 102 or consent of instructor. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Babcock 3:25-4:25 p.m. Johnson 36 


157. IMPRESSIONISM AND EXPRESSIONISM. Representative works of German litera- 
ture between 1900 and 1933. Prerequisite: German 102 or consent of instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 


Fall Frey 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Johnson 36 


158-258. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Representative works of German litera- 
ture since World War II. Prerequisite: German 102 or consent of instructor. 
Given in alternate years. 


Fall Frey Not given in 1967-68. 


170-270. SEMINAR IN A MovEMENT. Study of the character and literature of a par- 
ticular movement. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Babcock Not given in 1967-68. 

180-280. SEMINAR IN A Magsor Ficure. A study in depth of the work of a major 
writer. Given in alternate years. 

Winter Frey Not given in 1967-68. 


198. SprciaL Topics. Individual study of a major author, movement, or genre. 
For students with advanced competence who seek study in an area not included 
in the department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 38 
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199. Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 38 


301. ResEarcu. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 38 


330. SEMINAR IN A GENRE. An examination of the development and the character 
of a particular literary genre. 


Spring Frey Not given in 1967-68. 


390. THEsis For DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 38 


RUSSIAN 


1. ELEMENTARY Russian. The printed and written alphabets; grammar and pro- 
nunciation; intensive oral drills and conversation. 


Fall Alkire 7:45-8:45 a.m. Swan 30 


2. ELEMENTARY RusSIAN. Continuation of Russian 1. 
Winter Alkire 7:45-8:45 a.m. Swan 30 


3. INTERMEDIATE RussIANn. Continuation of Russian 2. 

Spring Alkire 7:45-8:45 a.m. Swan 30 

100. ADvANCED Russian. The verbal aspects; participles; word formation; an 
analysis of the Russian phonetic system. Prerequisite: Russian 3 or equivalent. 
eel | a Ne re 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Swan 100 


101. ADVANCED CoMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. Intensive review of grammar; 
conversation and composition based upon current Soviet materials. Prerequisite: 
Russian 100 or equivalent. 


Winter Se ae 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Swan 100 


102. INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERATURE AND CULTURE oF Russia. Conversation 
and composition based upon readings and lectures in Russian history and culture. 
Prerequisite: Russian 101 or equivalent. 


SDE a) fee 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 401 


153. PusHKIN AND His Contemporariss. Zhukovsky; the poetry and prose of 
Pushkin; Lermontov; Gogol. Prerequisite: Russian 101 or equivalent. Given in 
alternate years. 


Fall Alkire 8:50-9:50 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 14 


154. Russian Reatistic Fiction. Aksakov; Goncharov; Turgenev. Prerequisite: 
Russian 101 or equivalent. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Alkire 8:50-9:50 a.m. Swan 30 


157. INTRODUCTION To SovieT LITERATURE. A survey of the prose fiction, poetry, 
and drama of the Soviet Union since 1920. Prerequisite: Russian 101 or equiva- 
lent. 


Spring Atkire 8:50-9:50 a.m. Herrick 1 
198. SpeciaL Topics. Individual study of a major author, movement, or genre. 


For students with advanced competence who seek study in an area not included 
in the department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 45D 
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199. Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 45D 


SPANISH 


1. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Intensive oral drills, pronunciation, grammar, reading, 
introductory conservation, and writing. 
Fall Hamel and 
Staff Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 
Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 17 


2. ELEMENTARY SPANISH. Continuation of Spanish 1. 
Winter Hamel and 
Staff Section 1 :7:45-8:45 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 
Section 2: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 17 


3. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. Grammar, cultural readings and discussion, lectures 
on aspects of contemporary Spanish life. Prerequisite: Spanish 2 or equivalent. 
Bolle Cea vs 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 301 
Spring Hamel Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 20 

Benton Section 2: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Swan 10 


100. ADVANCED SPANISH. Intensive structural review. Readings and discussion of 
modern Spanish prose. Prerequisite: Spanish 3 or equivalent. 


Fall Benton and 
Staff 2:20-3:20 p.m. Swan 30 
Winter Hamel and 
Staff 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 14 


101. ADVANCED CoMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. Intensive practice in the spoken 
language through discussion of current affairs; oral and written reports; com- 
position and style. Prerequisite: Spanish 100 or equivalent. 


Winter Benton 1:15-2:15 p.m. Swan 30 


102. INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE. Readings and lectures on literary move- 
ments, genres, and representative authors. Introduction to techniques of literary 
analysis. Prerequisite: Spanish 100 or equivalent. 


Spring Hamel 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 127 


153. LITERATURE OF THE MippLE AGES AND THE RENAISSANCE. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 102. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Benton Not given in 1967-68. 


154. LITERATURE OF THE GOLDEN AGE. Spanish literature from 1550 to 1650. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 102. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Benton Not given in 1967-68. 


155. THE NeEoc.iassic AND Romantic PEriops. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or 
equivalent. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Hamel Not given in 1967-68. 
156. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Spanish literature from the end of the nine- 


teenth century to the present. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or equivalent. Given in 
alternate years. 


Fall Hamel 2:20-3:20 pm. Alumni Gymnasium 14 
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157. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. From the time of the Spanish conquest to 
the end of the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or equivalent. Given 
in alternate years. 


Winter Benton 2:20-3:20 p.m. Swan 30 

158. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. From the nineteenth century to the pres- 
ent. Prerequisite: Spanish 102 or equivalent. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Benton 2:20-3:20 p.m. Swan 10 

160-260. SEMINAR IN Prerrop or LirErary Movement. Offered in 1967-68: Garcia 
Lorca. 

Winter Hamel 3:25-4:25 p.m. Swan 30 

170-270. SEMINAR IN GENRE. Offered in 1967-68: The modern Spanish-American 
short story. 

Fall Benton 3:25-4:25 p.m. Swan 30 

198. SpEctaL Topics. Individual study of a major author, movement, or genre. 
For students with advanced competence who seek study in an area not included 
in the department’s curriculum. Prerequisite: Approval of the department. 

Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 20B 

199. Honors. 

Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 20B 

301. ResEarcH. Independent research for qualified graduate students. 

Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 20B 

330. SEMINAR IN Masor FIGuRE. 

[i gh dc) ne OOO ae A> Not given in 1967-68. 


390. [THEsIs FoR DEGREE OF MAsTER OF ARTS. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Johnson 20B 


LINGUISTICS 


Courses in linguistics are open to students from other departments, subject 
to permission of the instructor. They are recommended for language majors. 
Anthropology 150 (Language and Culture) and 151-251 (Historical Linguis- 
tics) supplement the work given in this department. 


100. Lincuistic ScieNcE I. The scope and objectives of contemporary descrip- 
tive linguistics. 
BOLT eke Maeve 1:15-2:15 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 


101. Lineuistic ScrENcE II. Continuation. Prerequisite: Linguistics 100 or equiv- 
alent. 


Winter sa 4:15-2:15 pm. ROTC2 


110. PHONETICS AND PHoneEmics. Introduction to field methods. Prerequisite: 
Linguistics 101 or permission of the instructor. 


Oy ep day MA eT 1:15-2:15 p.m. Swan 200 


120-220. LinGuistics AND SECOND LANGUAGE TEACHING. The application of cer- 
tain aspects of linguistics to foreign language teaching. Use of audio aides in 
language teaching. Prerequisite: Linguistics 101 or permission of the instructor. 


Spring: hy Sins ae 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Herrick 1 


MATHEMATICS 


ProFeEssor SEEKINS, Chairman 
PRoFEssOR BARNES 

PROFESSOR CULLEY 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ROBERTSON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SANDERS 
Mr. FREEDMAN, Visiting Lecturer 
Mr. Swick, /nstructor 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the funda- 
mental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary mathe- 
matical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) to give 
preparation to those students who look toward professional mathematics after 
graduation in teaching, in research, in government service, or in industrial 
applications. 

A modern computing center, featuring an IBM 1620, Model IJ, is avail- 
able for student use. A fractional course in Programming and Applications 
(Mathematics X4,) is offered each term. 


Masor: Ten courses from this department excluding those courses intended 
primarily for nonmajors. Specific schedules should be chosen in consultation 
with the major adviser. 

Students thinking of majoring in mathematics are urged to try to schedule it 
their freshman year. Prospective freshmen are urged to prepare thoroughly 
in high school so they may qualify for Mathematics 21. 


X4, CoMPUTER PROGRAMMING AND APPLICATIONS. Credit for one term only. 
Each Term 1/6 course Robertson, Seekins Arrange 
Swan Computer Laboratory 


20. ELEMENTARY ANALYsIs. Functions, graphs, algebra. 
Fall Robertson 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 301 


21. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcutus I. The elements of beginning calculus: 
derivatives, integrals, elementary functions, and vectors, with applications. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the department chairman. 


Fall Seekins 7:45-8:45 a.m.and Arrange Alumni Hall 
Winter Barnes 7:45-8:45 a.m.and Arrange Fowler 316 


22. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND CaLcutus II. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 21. 


Winter Robertson 7: 


45-8:45 a.m.and Arrange Mosher 1 
Spring Freedman 7:45-8: 


45 a.m.and Arrange Fowler 316 
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22H. AnaLtytic Geometry AND Carcutus I, II. An intensive course, covering in 
one term the material of Mathematics 21 and 22. Intended for students with pre- 
vious work in calculus, through Advanced Placement or other courses. Prerequt- 
site: Permission of the instructor. 

Fall Freedman 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 316 

23. ANALYTIC GEOMETRY AND Catcuuus III. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 22 or 22 H. 

Spring Swick 7:45-8:45 a.m. and Arrange Mosher 1 

51. DIFFERENTIAL Equations. Methods of solution of differential equations, 
with applications. Prerequisite: Mathematics 22. 

Fall Swick 7:45-8:45 a.m.and Arrange Fowler 302 

101. Bastc Concepts or Matuematics I. The fundamentals of elementary math- 
ematics: postulate, number, operations, sets. /ntended for nonmajors. 

Winter Seekins 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 301 

110. NumericaL ANA.ysis. Methods of obtaining numerical solutions of equa- 
tions, including differential equations, with applications to high speed com- 
puters. Prerequisite: Mathematics X 4, 51. 

Spring Robertson 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 301 

111. ApvANcED ANnAtysis I. Advanced Calculus: Theory of limits, higher func- 
tions, vector calculus, line and surface integrals, theory of complex variables. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 

Winter Swick 8:50-9:50 a.m.and Arrange Fowler 302 

112. ApvANcED ANALysis II. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 111. 
Spring Seekins 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 302 

113. ADVANCED ANAtysis III. Continuation. Prerequisite: Mathematics 112. 
Winter Freedman 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 316 

115. Prosasiiity. The application of calculus to the theory of probability. Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics 23. | 

Fall Barnes 8:50-9:50 a.m. and Arrange Fowler 316 

119. Sratistics. Comprehensive study of measures of central tendency, varia- 
tion, the normal curve, significance of difference and linear correlation. 

Each Term Culley 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Fowler 302 

120. ProBpaBILiry AND Statistics. Prerequisite: Mathematics 20 or equivalent. 
Winter Sanders 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Fowler 301 

Spring Sanders 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 301 

121. Marrix Turory. Matrices and linear transformations. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 22. 

Fall Sanders 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 316 

122-222. Mopern Aucesra. The theory of groups, rings, and fields. Given in alter- 
nate years. Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 

Spring Seekins Not given in 1967-68. 

125-225. Hicuer Grometry. Various geometries: projective, affine, euclidean. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 23. 

Winter Freedman 10:00-11:00 a.m. Fowler 316 


126. Topotoey. Point set topology. Given in alternate years. Prerequisite: Mathe- 
matics 23. 


Spring Freedman 10:00-11:00 a.m. Fowler 316 
150-250. SEMINAR. Prerequisite: Permission of department. 
Spring Robertson 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Fowler 316 
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ProFessor Gross, Chairman 
PROFESSOR SWAN 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JONES 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssoR MCchKERNAN 


VISITING ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JACKSON 

By Special Appointment: Mr. ALLER, Miss Baum, Mr. D1 Tuttuio, Mrs. 
Lott, Mr. KestenspauM, Mr. Maver, Mr. Muccerince, Mr. Now tin, 
Mr. Pricoarp, Mr. Pryce, Mr. Remsen, Dr. Roserts, Mr. Sapin, Miss 
SCHOENFELD, Mr. SHAFFER, Mr. STEVENS 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appreciation 
and expression of this art among students who desire to become performers, 
composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. The curricular work 
accordingly is planned for all these types; individual instruction is made avail- 
able in piano, voice, organ, violin, cello, and other instruments; and group in- 
struction is offered in choral and instrumental organizations. Adequate op- 
portunity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this 
department. 


MaJor: Twelve courses from this department chosen in consultation with 
the major adviser. The following courses are required of all majors: Music 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 104, 105, 106. Proficiency in piano must be established 
before the senior year. Additional courses will be chosen according to one of 
the areas of musical emphasis: 


(A) Composition: Music 109, 110, 111, 118. 
(B) PERFORMANCE: 


Conducting: Music 132, 133 and two courses from the following chosen in 
consultation with a faculty adviser: Music 118, 131, 134, 137, 139, X161, 
X162, X163, or three terms of applied music, both lessons and ensemble. 


Recital: 140 for three terms. 


(C) History or Music: Three courses from the following: Music 125, 126, 
127, 133, 139. One course combining fractional credits received for partici- 
pation in at least two different ensembles. 
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Honors: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program which includes independent study and a 
recital or composition of unusual merit. Students normally enter this pro- 
gram at the beginning of the junior year. Consult the department chairman 
for details. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 


14. CoUNTERPOINT. Melody writing, organum, two and three voice specie coun- 
terpoint, two-part invention, canon, round. 


Fall Lauridsen 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Music-Speech 26 

15. Harmony I. Triads, harmonization of melodies, four-part hymn writing, 
figured bass realization. 

Winter McKernan 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Music-Speech 33 

16. Harmony II. Modulation, embellishing tones and chords, chorales, part- 
song forms. 

Spring Lauridsen 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 27 

17. ADVANCED Harmony AND CoUNTERPOINT. Chromatic and polytonal har- 
mony, analysis, fugue. 

Fall Lauridsen 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 33 

18. ORCHESTRATION. Essential characteristics of instruments. Practice in scoring 
for string, woodwind, brass and percussion in choirs and in combination. Ar- 


ranging for voice alone, and in combination with instruments. Prerequisite: 
permission of the instructor. 


Winter Jones 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


102. Music In THE Americas. A non-technical approach to the understanding of 
contemporary music of the Americas. Field trips, concerts, guest artists and 
composers. 


Spring McKernan 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 26 

104. LITERATURE AND Mareriats I, An integrated course, combining the music 
history of a given period with an analysis of the styles and techniques developed. 
From the Greeks through the early eighteenth century. Prerequisite: Music 18. 
Spring Jones 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Music-Speech 27 


105. LirERATURE AND Matenriats II. Late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Detailed analyses of Classic and Romantic forms and styles. Chromaticism and 
Cyclicism. Prerequisite: Music 104. 


Fall Gross 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 27 


106. LirerATURE AND Materiats III. The first half of the twentieth century. 
The new tonal systems of Debussy, Schoenberg, Hindemith, Bartok, and the 
forms and techniques of their music. Significant developments in music in the 
Americas. Serialism, chance-music, and other current experimentation. Pre- 
requisite: Music 105. 

Winter Gross 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 27 


107. Masterworks or Music I. Great compositions of the Renaissance through 
the Classical periods studied by using the techniques of listening, discussion and 
analysis. Emphasis on great composers from Palestrina and Byrd to Bach, Mo- 
zart and Haydn. For nonmusic majors. 


Fall McKernan 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Music-Speech 27 
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108. Masterworks or Music II. Emphasis on 19th century composers, Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Brahms and Strauss, and their contempo- 
raries. Concerts and criticism. For nonmusic majors. 


Winter Lauridsen 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Music-Speech 27 


109-209. ComposITION SEMINAR I. Writing exercises to develop technique and 
facility with particular attention paid to melodic, harmonic and rhythmic 
idioms and forms developed in this century. Individual creative projects, includ- 
ing composition in many of the large instrumental and vocal forms. Prerequisite: 
Music 104, or approved equivalent. 


Fall Gross 8:50-9:50a.m. Music-Speech 25 

110-210. CoMPposiITION SEMINAR II. Continuation. 

Spring Gross 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 25 

111-211. ComMposITION SEMINAR III. Continuation. Prerequisite: Music 109, 110. 
Fall Gross 8:50-9:50 a.m. Music-Speech 25 

Spring Gross 7:45-8:45 a.m. Music-Speech 25 


118-218. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION. Scoring for orchestra and for other vocal 
and instrumental groups. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Gross Not given in 1967-68. 


125-225. SympHONIc LiTERATURE. The principal symphonic works, including 
concertos, 1750-1900. Analytical and historical studies of harmonic, formal, 
coloristic, and descriptive techniques. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 


Fall Jones 1:15-2:15 p.m. Miusic-Speech 27 


126-226. Kryspoarp LITERATURE. A survey of keyboard repertoire. Interrelation of 
keyboard literatures and historical development of keyboard style in music for 
the clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and piano. Technical problems and ‘interpre- 
tation in the different keyboard media. 


Fall Staff Not given in 1967-68. 


127-227. CHAMBER LITERATURE. Detailed study of representative chamber music 
from Haydn to Bartok and Schoenberg. Critical analysis dealing with formal, 
stylistic, and technical elements as well as problems of interpretation. 


Spring Jackson Arrange 


131. Hisrory or Courcu Music. A non-technical course in the history and prac- 
tice of music in the worship of the Christian Church. Visiting Clergy, lecturers, 
field trips to leading churches of the community. 


Fall Frodsham Wot given in 1967-68. 


132. ConpucTING. Baton techniques. Practice in conducting both choral and 
instrumental ensembles. Score reading. 


Winter McKernan and Swan 1:15-2:15 p.m. Music-Speech 27 


133. Conpuctinc. Rehearsal problems; interpretation; score reading, organi- 
zational techniques. Prerequisite: Music 132. 


Spring Jones and Swan 1:15-2:15 p.m. Music-Speech 27 


134-234. CHoraL Music Seminar. Studies in interpretation and advanced con- 
ducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal methods. Pre- 
requisite: Music 14, 15, 133, or approved equivalent. 


Spring Swan 2:20-3:20 p.m. Music-Speech 27 
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137-237. INSTRUMENTAL Music Seminar. Survey of research resources in instru- 
mental music; advanced conducting and interpretation of baroque, classical, ro- 
mantic and contemporary styles. Special studies in instrumental technique. Pre- 
requisite: Music 133. 

Winter Jones 2:20-3:20 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


139-239. CuoraL LITERATURE. Selected choral compositions representing tradi- 
tional periods of music history. Choral music of the 14th and 15th centuries, the 
renaissance, the baroque, classic, and romantic periods and the twentieth cen- 
tury will be given critical analysis with respect to elements of style and inter- 
pretation. Performance practice. Prerequisite: Music 133. 


Winter Swan 2:20-3:20 p.m. Music-Speech 27 
140-240. RecITAL PERFORMANCE AND RESEARCH. A minimum of two private 
lessons per week in applied music, participation in two ensembles appropriate to 


the field of concentration and independent research on problems of performance. 
May be repeated for maximum credit of three courses. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Music-Speech 23 

199. Honors. Presentation of a senior thesis, composition or recital of unusual dis- 
tinction and merit. 

Each Term Staff Arrange Music-Speech 23 


301. ResEarcH. Supervised investigation by Master of Arts candidates. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Music-Speech 23 


312. Seminar. Problems in musicology. Research techniques. Individual as- 
signments. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Gross 8:50-9:50 a.m. Music-Speech 25 


390. THersts Fon Master oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Music-Speech 23 


MUSIC 
LABORATORY COURSES 


One-sixth course credit may be earned for each laboratory. See page 23 con- 
cerning credit for fractional courses. 


X14. SIGHTSINGING AND DicTaTion LaBoratory I. Music fundamentals: clefs, 
keys, rhythmic notation, basic sightsinging and dictation for ear training. Open 
to non-music majors. 


Fall McKernan Arrange Music-Speech 23 


X15. SIGHTSINGING AND DicTatTion Lasoratory II. Continuation. Prerequisite: 
Music X14. 


Winter McKernan Arrange Music-Speech 23 

X161. InstrumENts LaBoratory I. Beginning instruction in performance on 
strings. Open to non-music majors. 

Fall McKernan  ‘Tues.-Thurs. 3:25-4:25 p.m. Music-Speech 26 

X162. Instruments Lazsoratory II. Beginning instruction in performance on 
woodwinds. Open to non-music majors. 

Winter McKernan  ‘Tues.-Thurs. 3:25-4:25 p.m. Music-Speech 26 

X163. INstruMENTS LaBoratory III. Beginning instruction in performance on 
brass and percussion instruments. Open to non-music majors. 

Spring McKernan ‘Tues.-Thurs. 3:25-4:25 p.m. Music-Speech 26 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the chairman of the department 
and may complete such registration (1) for individual lessons with con- 
sent of the instructor, and (2) for membership in the various ensemble 
groups by passing tryouts as announced. One-sixth course may be earned 
each term for 10 half-hour private lessons, or for each ensemble group. Piano 
classes meet for two hours weekly and students may earn one-sixth course 
credit per term. Not more than two fractional courses may be taken in any 
one term, and a total of not more than two full courses toward the degree may 
be earned by means of accumulation of such fractional courses. See page 23 
concerning credit for fractional courses. 


Instruction is available each term in the following fields (class hours are to be 
arranged at Music Department Office, Music-Speech 23, unless otherwise indi- 
cated): 


X010 Prano ENSEMBLE Prichard Music-Speech 16 
Xo020 Winp ENSEMBLE McKernan Music-Speech 26 
Xo041 CuHorr Swan Music-Speech 27 
X 042 GLEE CLuBs Swan Music-Speech 27 
X08 1 ORCHESTRA Jones Music-Speech 26 
Xo082 CHamBER Music Gross Music-Speech 25 
X 111 Piano Crass, BEGINNING Prichard Music-Speech 22 
X112 Prano Crass, BEGINNING Prichard Music-Speech 22 
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X 113  Prano Crass, INTERMEDIATE Prichard 
X 211 OrGAN Mader 

X 212 HarpsicHorp Prichard 
X213 Prano Aller 

X 214 Prano Prichard 
& 215 “PIANO Shaffer 

X 221 Bassoon Nowlin 

X 222 CLARINET Sabin 

N22 20h LUTE Stevens 

X 224 FrencH Horn Pyle 

X 22.5. OBOE Muggeridge 
X 226 TRUMPET Remsen 

X 231 Harp Baum 

XK 232 CELLO Di Tullio 
X 23 3 VIOLIN Gross 

X 234 VIOLIN Schoenfeld 
X 235 Strine Bass Kestenbaum 
X 241 VOICE Roberts 

X 242 VoIcE Lott 

X 243 VOICE Lauridsen 
X 244 VoICcE Swan 
Ashe VOLCe Frodsham 


CoLLEGE CHOIR 
Tues.-Wed. 4:30-5:30 p.m. 


GLEE CLuBs 
Mon.-Thurs. 4:30-5:30 p.m.; 
Tues. 6:30-8:30 p.m. 


ORCHESTRA 
Mon. 4:30-5:30 p.m.; Wed. 7:00-9:00 p.m. 


WInNp ENSEMBLE 
Tues., Thurs., Fri. 4:30-5:30 p.m. 


INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLES 
Arrange 


PIANO C1assEs 
Beginning: Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 3:25-4:25 p.m. 
Section 2: Mon.-Wed. 4:30-5:30 p.m. 
Intermediate Wed.-Fri. 8:50-9:50 a.m. 
Piano Ensemble 8:50-9:50 a.m. 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Music-Speech 22 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 16 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 16 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 25 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 23 
Music-Speech 14 
Music-Speech 24. 
Music-Speech 15 


SWAN 
Music-Speech 27 


SWAN 
Music-Speech 27 


JONES 
Music-Speech 26 


MC KERNAN 
Music-Speech 26 


GROSS 
Music-Speech 25 


PRICHARD 
Music-Speech 22 
Music-Speech 22 
Music-Speech 22 
Music-Speech 16 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college student, 
and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused facilities 
exist, upon written authorization of the department chairman and payment 


of fees as listed below. 
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MUSIC FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly (ten lessons in the term) ................. $60.00 
Piano class lesson, two hours weekly, fee to each individual ............. 12.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall and Herrick Memorial Chapel Organs 
Meitiioriaseel COririt( ONG: WEEKLY) mecriue sce wie els Mets weave re eens 7.00 
*Practice Fee For Use of all other Organs 
Ten hours per term (one weekly) ..... EES Py A ee, te ee, ee 4.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with the payment of his 
college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who need time beyond this minimum. 
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Mr. BarBarin, Chairman 

Proressorn McMENamMIN (of the Department of Biology ) 

AssociATE Proressor McANALLY (of the Department of Chemistry ) 
ProFEssor Birman (of the Department of Geology ) 

ProFessor SEEKINS (of the Department of Mathematics ) 

ASSOCIATE Proressor NELSON (of the Department of Physics) 
AssocIATE ProFEssor SEGALL (of the Department of Physics ) 


The Natural Science program is designed for the student who is not majoring 
in a science. It is a sequence of courses which has the following objectives: 
(1) to increase the awareness of the student to the ways in which the scien- 
tist considers the world about him; (2) to introduce the student to the theories 
and interpretations of the physical and biological sciences; and (3) to encour- 
age the student to consider more deeply the social and philosophical implica- 
tions of modern science. 

The first term provides an introduction to physical science, the second an 
opportunity for the student to concentrate his attention on the one physical 
science of his choice, and the third offers a study of selected principles of 
modern biology. An examination for exemption from the first term is given 
each spring. The Natural Science sequence is not open to freshmen. 


1. Narurat Science I. An introduction to the methods and structure of science 
based on physics and including an introduction to mathematical analysis. 
Fall Nelson 8:50-9:50 a.m. Mosher 1 


2. NatTurRAL Science II. 

Section 1: Chemistry. A descriptive consideration of current theories, research 
frontiers, and social implications of chemistry. Prerequisite: Natural Science I or 
permission of the instructor. 

Winter Barbarin 8:50-9:50 a.m. Mosher 2 


Section 2. Geology. Survey of earth structure, composition, and process. Prerequi- 
site: Natural Science I or permission of the instructor. 
Winter Birman 8:50-9:50 a.m Mosher 1 


Section 3. Modern Physics. A survey of atomic, nuclear and particle physics, and 
selected topics from solid state physics, low temperature physics and electromag- 
netic phenomena. Prerequisite: Natural Science I or permission of the instructor. 
Winter Segall 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 25 


3. Narurat Science III. An introduction to the principles of biology. Evolution, 
adaptation, homeostasis and replication in biological systems. Prerequisite: 
Natural Science I or permission of the instructor. 

Spring McMenamin 8:50-9:50 a.m. Mosher 1 
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ProFEssor GLoyn, Chairman 
PRoFEsSSOR BEEBE 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JOSSELYN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SMYLIE 
Mr. Hosson, /nstructor 

Mr. Lauter, /nstructor 

Mr. NEBLxETT, /nstructor 


Courses in Philosophy seek to discover and to evaluate the general criteria men 
use to distinguish between meaningful and meaningless sentences, true and 
false propositions, valid and invalid arguments, real and unreal phenomena, 
good and bad conduct, and beautiful and ugly experiences. Philosophers often 
use these criteria to construct world-views comprehending wide areas of 
knowledge and experience. Courses in Religion examine the origin, nature, 
literature, and history of the world’s great religions and their relation to the 
civilizations of which they were and are a part. Special attention is given to 
the religious literature and to the intellectual and social problems of western 
Christian civilization. 

The major in Philosophy is a suitable preparation for graduate work in 
many fields, but particularly in law, the social sciences, the humanities, and 
religion. The major in Religion provides a broadly based familiarity with the 
literature and thought of western Christian civilization and its relationships 
with other great religions and is suitable, therefore, for the liberal arts stu- 
dent. It also prepares those students who intend to take work in the humani- 
ties, social sciences, theology, or church vocations at the graduate level. 


Masor 1n PuitosopHy: ‘Ten courses, including Philosophy 1, 25, 101, 102, 
103, 123, 126, 135; and two courses chosen from Philosophy 104, 121, 131, 
132, Political Science 140. 


Masor 1n Reuicion: Nine courses, including either Religion 1 and 2 or 11 
and 12, 128, 133 or 134, 190, Philosophy 1 or 104; and three courses chosen 
from other courses in Religion. 

The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the Mary 
H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment of $100,000 and by the Mary D. 
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Synnott Bible Chair Fund. In addition, the income from the Hunter and the 
Harvey Roney Memorial endowment funds, which total $2,145, is available 
for support of the Chaplain’s office. 


PHILOSOPHY 


1. INTRODUCTION To PuiLosopHy. The terms, concepts, and problems of philos- 
ophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 


Fall Gloyn Section 1: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 37 
Lauter Section 2: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 23 

Winter Neblett 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 37 

Spring Lauter 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 37 


25. Locic AND LANGuaGE. Formal logic, the proposition and the syllogism; intro- 
duction to symbolic logic, truth-tables, rules of inference and replacement, 
propositional functions; the function of language, informal fallacies; induction, 
the logic of scientific method. 


Winter Lauter 1:15-2:15 pm. Fowler 316 


101-201. History or Puitosopuy. Development of European thought through 
the work of the principal philosophers, Early Greek to the Renaissance. 
Fall Gloyn 2:20-3:20p.m. Fowler 301 


102-202. Hisrory or PuitosopHy. Development of European thought through 
the work of the principal philosophers. From the Renaissance to the late 19th 
Century. 


Winter Gloyn 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 301 


103-203. CONTEMPORARY PHILOSOPHIES. A survey of recent “movements” in 
British and American philosophy, principally idealism, existentialism, pragma- 
tism, realism, logical atomism, logical positivism, and ordinary language phi- 
losophy. 

Spring Neblett 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 301 


104. PHiLosopHy oF RELIGION. Some of the perennial problems of religion: the 
nature of religion, the problem of evil, the relation of religion to scientific in- 
quiry, the nature of religious experience, analysis of religious language. 


Spring Gloyn 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 401 


121. THe MAKING oF THE Mopern Minp. An analytical survey of the history of 
thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philosophy, morals, and 
religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 


Winter Gloyn 10:00-11:00a.m. Johnson 39 


123. Eruics. A critical consideration of philosophies of evaluation, both classical 
and contemporary. Primary attention is given to theories of moral evaluation, 
dealing both with the traditional search for a universal moral standard and with 
present-day metaethical theory. 


Fall Neblett 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 39 
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126. PHiLosopHy oF SCIENCE. An examination of some basic problems inherent 
in the nature of scientific inquiry and scientific knowledge; the construction and 
validation of scientific hypotheses and theories, the role of logic and mathematics 
in empirical science, types of scientific explanation and understanding, the 
relevance of science to valuation. Prerequisite: Philosophy 1 or permission of the 
instructor. 


Winter Gloyn Not given in 1967-68. 


131. INDIAN PurtosopHy. The more important thinkers and schools of phi- 
losophy which have dominated the thought and life of India. 


WTeTae PTR OF, 1:15-2:15 p.m. Mosher 3 


132. CHINESE PuiLosopuy. The more important thinkers and schools of phi- 
losophy which have dominated the thought and life of China. 


ne ea ES ee Not given in 1967-68. 


135. SEMINAR ON Masor Ficure. Detailed study of the writings of one major 
figure in philosophy: e.g., Kant, Hume, Hegel. Limited to seniors. 


Spring Lauter 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 127 


RELIGION 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BrisieE, A survey of Biblical Literature, in the order in 
which it was written, with special attention to historical background, the pur- 
pose and message of the various authors, the development of great religious ideas, 
and the continuing religious values of the Bible for our day. 


Fall Beebe 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 25 

Winter Hobson 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 25 

Spring Hobson Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 25 
Beebe Section 2: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 25 
Hobson Section 3: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 25 


2. INTRODUCTION TO THE JUDEO-CHRISTIAN TRapiTION. A description of the Judeo- 
Christian tradition citing its sources, its use of religious language, and its under- 
standings of community, man, Jesus, history, and religious practices. 


Fall Josselyn 2:20-3:20p.m. Johnson 25 
Winter Josselyn 2:20-3:20p.m. Johnson 25 


11. LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A more thorough study than in Religion 
1 of the literature of the Old Testament. 


Fall Beebe 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 25 


12. LITERATURE OF THE New TESTAMENT. A more thorough study than in Religion 
1 of the literature of the New Testament. 


Winter Hobson 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 25 


128. THe Wortp’s Livine Rexicions. The living religions of the world, their 
origins, development, and present expressions. 


Fall Josselyn 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 37 


132. THe AncriENT Near East. Archaeological discoveries of the 19th and 20th 
centuries, modern methods of excavation, literary, and artistic contributions of 
Ancient Near Eastern culture to Western civilization. 


Winter Beebe 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 36 
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133. Mason Ficures 1n Curistian THoucut I. Ancient and medieval authors, 
Eastern and Western, their influences on their own times, and on contemporary 
religious thought. 


Winter Smylie 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 37 


134. Masor Ficures in Curistian THoucut II. Authors from the Reformation to 
the 19th century, such as Luther, Calvin, Pascal, Kierkegaard, Newman, and 
their legacies into the 20th century. 


Spring Smylie 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 37 
154. CHRISTIANITY AND SociETy. An examination of contemporary Christian 


thought on such issues as international relations, social policy, race relations, 
sex ethics, communications. Prerequisite: Religion 1, 2, 11, or 12. 


Fall Hobson 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 


155-255. CurrRENT TRENDS IN CurisTIAN THouGHT. Religious thinkers (Tillich, 
Niebuhr, et al.) and schools of religious thought (Fundamentalism, Neo-Evan- 
gelicalism, Liberalism, Neo-Orthodoxy) which are dominant in contemporary 
America. 


Winter Josselyn 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 37 


159-259. RELIGION IN AMERICAN History. The origins, development and influ- 
ence of religious life and thought in the United States from colonial times to the 
close of the nineteenth century. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Smylie Not given in 1967-68. 

160. RELIGION IN THE 20TH CEeNTuRY. An historical analysis of modern religious 
developments and movements. Given in alternate years. 

Spring Smylie Not given in 1967-68. 

161. RELIGION IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. Analysis of religious themes in 


contemporary literature; emphasis placed upon the literary and theological 
uses of the Bible by contemporary novelists and poets. 


Spring Beebe 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 37 


190. SEMINAR. Concentrated study of a major problem or figure. Prerequisite: 
Consent of the instructor. 


Fall Smylie 10:00-11:00a.m. Herrick 2 
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Proressor BurkKE, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor DUNLAP 
AssISTANT ProFEssorR DENNIS 
Mrs. BERKEY, /nstructor 

Mrs. Barser, /nstructor 

Mr. BrirrENHAM, /nstructor 
Mr. FicHtn_ER, /mstructor 
Mr. GEeruHart, [nstructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: (1) to 
provide opportunity for all students to secure instruction and formal practice 
in a variety of social, developmental and recreational physical education ac- 
tivities; (2) to provide facilities and assistance for voluntary recreational 
and competitive experiences in the programs for campus recreation, intra- 
mural sports and intercollegiate competitive sports; and (3) to provide aca- 
demic and professional preparation for leadership and teaching in health 
education, physical education and recreation programs sponsored by public 
schools, private agencies and agencies of the municipal and national govern- 
ments. 


Masor: Nine courses from this department: Physical Education 100, 101, 102 
and 103 (men) or 104. and 105 (women), 106, 107, 108, 109, 110; Biology 50, 
Mathematics 119, Psychology 1; and additional courses selected in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser. 

Candidates for teaching credentials at the Elementary School level should 
elect Physical Education X88 and X8o as part of their activity requirement. 
Physical Education majors and minors should fulfill the activity requirements 
through Physical Education X81 through X86, any one of which yields 
automatic exemption from the specific requirements in Physical Education 
X1, X2, and X3. 


ACTIVITY COURSES 
Unless excused by the College Physician or the Dean of the Faculty, all 


students are required to pass one fractional (1/6) physical education activity 
course in each term of the freshman year. Fall Term freshmen must register 
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for Physical Education X1 (Physical Appraisal), which is prerequisite to all 
other activity courses. Physical Education X2 (Basic Swimming) and Physi- 
cal Education X3 (Basic Skills) must be taken, in either order, in consecutive 
subsequent terms of the freshman year except that proficiency tests admin- 
istered as a part of Physical Education X1 may exempt a large proportion of 
students from either or both of these specific requirements, entitling them 
to substitute elective activity courses. 

After completion of the freshman activity requirement, students may 
elect one activity course per term. Credit for Physical Education activity is 
not included in the minimum and maximum credit specified for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree (see page 23). Unless otherwise described, all courses listed 
below are for beginners. A given course may be presented only once for 
credit. 


X1. PuystcaAL ApprAISAL. Survey of pertinent medical history and status, and of 
physical education performance history and interests. Determination of status 
and needs in physical fitness, swimming, and sports skills. Opportunity to pass 
proficiency tests in Basic Swimming and Basic Skills, after brief instruction and 
practice. Introduction to the nature and objectives of physical education. Inter- 
pretation of test results, with opportunity for counseling. Prescription of remain- 
ing physical education activity requirements. Required of all freshmen. 


Fall Staff 1/6course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 18 


Staff 1/6course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 18 


X2. Bastc SwiMminec. Beginning swimming; development of survival and rec- 
reational skills; development of proper form in fundamental strokes. Required of 
all freshmen who do not pass proficiency test. 


Winter Dennis 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00a.m. Pool 
Spring Dennis 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. Pool 


X3. Basic Sxiuus. Improvement of physical fitness. Development of fundamental 
skills in agility, balancing, tumbling, jumping, vaulting, throwing, catching, 
dancing, and sports skills. Required of all freshmen who do not pass proficiency 
test. 


Winter Barber, Fichtner 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 21, 18 


X4. Puystcau Fitness. Improvement of strength, endurance, flexibility, and body 
mechanics. Therapeutic or restricted exercise if needed. Weight control, if indi- 
cated, with guidance by physician. Opportunity to work toward special personal 
objectives. Men only. 


Fall Burke 1/6 course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 5 
Winter Gerhart 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 

Rush Gymnasium 110 
Spring Burke 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-3:20 p.m. 


Rush Gymnasium 110 
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X5. Figure Contourinc. Development of muscle tone, body mechanics, and 
graceful movement. Weight control, if indicated, with guidance by physician. 
Therapeutic or restricted exercise if needed. Opportunity to work toward special 
personal objectives. Women only. 
Fall Barber 1/6course Mon.-Wed. 2:20-3:20 p.m. 

Alumni Gymnasium 21 
X6. WeicHT TRAINING. Ven only. 


Fall Gerhart 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-2:15 p.m. 
Rush Gymnasium 110 
Winter Gerhart 1/6 course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Rush Gymnasium 110 
Brittenham 1/6course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-2:15 p.m. 
Rush Gymnasium 110 


Gerhart 1/6 course Section 3: Arrange 
Rush Gymnasium 110 
Spring Gerhart 1/6 course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Rush Gymnasium 110 
Brittenham 1/6course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Rush Gymnasium 110 
X10. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men and women (separate programs ), 
with coach’s permission. 
Fall Dennis 1/6 course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 9 


X11. Varsity INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men and women (separate programs), 
with coach’s permission. 
Fall Dennis 1/6 course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 9 


X12. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men and women (separate programs ), 
with coach’s permission. 
Winter Dennis 1/6 course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 9 


X13. Varsity INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men and women (separate programs), 
with coach’s permission. 
W inter Dennis 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 9 


X14. FRESHMAN INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men and women (separate programs), 
with coach’s permission. 
Spring Dennis 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 9 


X15. Varsity INTERCOLLEGIATE Sports. Men and women (separate programs), 
with coach’s permission. 
Spring Dennis 1/6course Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 9g 


X17. ELEMENTARY Gymnastics. Trampoline, apparatus, and tumbling, with 
separate instructors for men and women. 


Fall Burke 1/6course Sat.10:00a.m.-12m. Alumni Gymnasium 18 
Winter Burke 1/6course Men only: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 

Alumni Gymnasium 18 
Spring Barber, Burke 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Alumni Gymnasium 21, 18 
X22. BEGINNING CONTEMPORARY DANCE. 


Fall Barber 1/6course Mon.-Thurs. 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. 

Alumni Gymnasium 21 
Winter Barber 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 

Alumni Gymnasium 21 
Spring Barber 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Alumni Gymnasium 21 
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X23. ADVANCED CoNTEMPORARY DANCE. 


Fall Barber 1/6 course Thurs. 7:00-9:00 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 21 
Winter Barber 1/6 course Thurs. 7:00-9:00 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 21 
Spring Barber 1/6 course Thurs. 7:00-9:00 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 21 
X24. DANcE PRopucTION. 

Fall Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:30 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 21 
Winter Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:30 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 21 
Spring Barber 1/6course Thurs. 7:00-9:30 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 21 


X30. BEGINNING AND INTERMEDIATE SWIMMING. 
Fall Dennis 1/6 course Not given in 1967-68. 


X31. Lire Savinc. American Red Cross certification. 
Winter Staff 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 1:15-2:15 p.m. Pool 


X32. Water Sarety INstrucTorsHIP. American Red Cross Instructor Certifi- 
cation. 


Spring Staff 1/6 course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-2:15 p.m. Pool 
X33. WaTER BALLET. 
Winter Berkey 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. Pool 
X34. SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING. 
Spring Staff 1/6 course Not given in 1967-68. 
X40. BEGINNING TENNIS. 
Winter Fichtner 1/6course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Courts 
Dunlap 1/6course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Courts 
Spring Dunlap 1/6course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Courts 
Fichtner 1/6course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Courts 


X41. INTERMEDIATE TENNIs. 
Winter Dunlap 1i/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs, 1:15-2:15 p.m. Courts 


X43. BEGINNING GOLF. 
Winter Berkey 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-2:15 p.m. Bell Field 


X44. BEGINNING BADMINTON. 


Fall Barber 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 1:15-2:15 p.m. 
Rush Gymnasium 116 
Winter Dunlap 1/6 course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Rush Gymnasium 116 
Berkey 1/6course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-3:20 p.m. 
Rush Gymnasium 116 
Spring Berkey 1/6 course Section 1: Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Rush Gymnasium 116 
Brittenham 1/6course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-2:15 p.m. 
Rush Gymnasium 116 
X45. INTERMEDIATE BADMINTON. 


Spring Dunlap 1/6course WNot given in 1967-68. 
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X55. Co-Ep VoLLEYBALL. 


Winter Brittenham 1/6course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Courts 
Berkey 1/6 course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Courts 
Spring Brittenham 1/6course Section 1: Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Courts 
Gerhart 1/6 course Section 2: Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Courts 
X56. BAasKETBALL. Men only. 
Winter Brittenham 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Rush Gymnasium 116 
Spring Fichtner 1/6 course Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 


Rush Gymnasium 116 
X57. SoccER AND SPEEDBALL, Men only. 


Winter Burke 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00a.m. Bell Field 


X58. Fretp Hockey. Women only. 
Winter Staff Not given in 1967-68. 


X59. SorrBaLL. Women only. 
Spring Berkey 1/6course Mon.-Wed. 10:00-11:00 a.m. Bell Field 


X81. Masors’ Activitigs I. Archery, Volleyball, Golf. Development of skills, 
terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, rules and etiquette, safety, strategy, 
organization and methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 
Fall Berkey 1/6course Mon.-Tues.-Thurs.-Fri. 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. 
Bell Field 
X82. Masors’ Activities II. Gymnastics: Tumbling, stunts, pyramids, apparatus. 
Development of skills, terminology, equipment, facilities, apparel, safety (man- 
ual, mechanical, and organizational), methods of teaching. Given in alternate 
years. 
Winter Barber, Burke 1/6 course Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 2:20-3:20 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 18 
X83. Masors’ Activities III. Aquatics, wrestling (men), and contemporary 
dance (women). Aquatics through American Red Cross Senior Life Saving, 
wrestling and contemporary dance through intermediate levels. Skills, terminol- 
ogy, safety, equipment, organization and methods of teaching. Given in alternate 
years. 
Spring Barber, Burke, Dennis 1/6 course Mon.-Wed.-Fri. 2:20-3:20 p.m. 
Pool 
X84. Masors’ Activities IV. Tennis and Badminton. Development of skills, ter- 
minology, equipment, facilities, apparel, rules and etiquette, safety, strategy, 
organization and methods of teaching. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Dunlap 1/6 course Not given in 1967-68. 
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X85. Masors’ Activities V. Folk, Square, and Social Dance. Development of 
skills; recognition of rhythms; terminology; etiquette; organization, methods, 
and materials for teaching; calling and accompaniment; equipment; facilities; 
apparel. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Barber 1/6course. Not given in 1967-68. 
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X86. Magsors’ Activities VI. Ball-handling fundamentals, Field Hockey (wom- 
en), and Track and Field. Throwing, catching, shooting, batting, dribbling, 
kicking, etc., for soccer, speedball, football, basketball, and baseball. Performance 
of track and field events. Skills and playing strategy in field hockey, soccer, and 
speedaway for women. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Brittenham 1/6course Wot given in 1967-68. 


X88. Mrruops in ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHysicaL Epucation I. Theory, objec- 
tives, methods and materials, safety, and evaluation in elementary school physi- 
cal education. Development of skills and practice in teaching. Field trips to 
observe master teaching. Required of candidates for elementary school teaching 
credential. Satisfies college activity requirement. 


Winter Barber 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-2:15 p.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 21 


X89. MeEtTuops In ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PuysicaL EpucatTion II. Continuation of 
PE. 88, which is recommended but not required as a prerequisite. Satisfies college 
activity requirement. 
Spring Barber 1/6course ‘Tues.-Thurs. 1:15-2:15 p.m. 

Alumni Gymnasium 21 


THEORY COURSES 

100. Hreatru Science. The nature of health; personal and community health, 
with general and professional implications. Advanced first aid. Principles of 
safety. Given in alternate years. 

Fall Dennis Not given in 1967-68. 


101. ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND REcREATION. School health programs, in- 
cluding health instruction, health services, and provision of a healthful school 
environment at elementary and secondary levels. Survey of principles, organiza- 
tion, and program development in community recreation by municipalities and 
private agencies. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Dennis 2:20-3:20 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 


102. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF Sports I. Theory, strategy, and methods in teach- 
ing, coaching, and officiating football and track and field athletics. Men only. 
Given in alternate years. 


Fall Brittenham Not given in 1967-68. 


103. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY oF Sports II. Theory, strategy, and methods in 
teaching, coaching, and officiating basketball and baseball. Men only. 


Spring Dunlap 11:05- a.m.-12:20 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 


104. DANcE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. Historical development of dance 
forms. Organic analysis of choreography, with performance laboratory. Women 
only. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Barber Not given in 1967-68. 
105. ANALYSIS AND STRATEGY OF WoMEN’s Sports. Theory and strategy of basket- 


ball, softball, soccer, speedaway, and field hockey. Methods in teaching, coach- 
ing, and officiating. Women only. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Berkey 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 14. 
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106-206. History AND Princip.es. A detailed study of sports, physical education, 
and recreation in the history of civilization, leading to the formulation of prin- 
ciples of physical education by examination of philosophies, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and biology as source fields. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Dunlap 10:00-11:00 a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 


107-207. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PuysicAL EpucaTion. Legal 
basis, policies and procedures for organizing and conducting programs, planning 
and managing facilities and equipment, purchasing and budgeting, planning 
curriculum, personnel relationships, public relations. Teaching methodology, 
with supervised teaching in Basic Skills class. Visitations and observation in 
public schools. 
Winter Fichtner 8:50-9:50 a.m. and Tues.-Thurs. 10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Alumni Gymnasium 16 


108. KinEstoLocy. Structural and functional analysis of human motion, with 
implications for organic health, fitness, physical and motor growth and protec- 
tion. Development of principles for selecting and evaluating exercises and exer- 
cise regimes. The design and conduct of adapted, rehabilitative, and therapeutic 
exercise programs. Prevention and management of athletic injuries. Prerequisite: 
Biology 50 completed or in process. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Burke Wot given in 1967-68. 


109-209. MrcHANIcs AND PHysioLocy or HuMAN Motron. Survey of classical me- 
chanics with application to human performance in work and sports. Exercise 
physiology; with special problems .in fatigue and impairment, nutrition, effi- 
ciency and training. Prerequisite: Biology 50 completed or in progress. Given in 
alternate years. 


Winter Burke 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Alumni Gymnasium 16 


110-210. SURVEY OF TECHNICAL LITERATURE. Study of research and technical 
literature in physical education, sports medicine, motor learning, and human 
motion. Specific study of measurement and evaluation in physical education, 
including test construction. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119. 


Spring Burke Arrange Alumni Gymnasium 5 


Frank Neill Rush Gymnasium 
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ASSOCIATE PRoFEssoR NELSon, Chairman 
ProFEssor BoLLMAN 

ASSOCIATE PRoFEssOR HUDSON 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SEGALL 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR ELLIOTT 

ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SANDERS 


The Department of Physics offers a three-course introductory sequence, 
Physics 11-12-13, stressing fundamental procedures in analytical physics to 
form a foundation for advanced work and to serve students majoring in the 
sciences and mathematics. Physics 21-22, a two-course terminal sequence, is 
offered for students who plan to enter the medical profession and for the gen- 
eral student who desires an understanding of the basic concepts of classical 
and modern physics. 

In advanced work the aim is to supply a group of courses essential for 
professional work in physics and for entrance to graduate schools for those who 
plan to continue their studies after graduation. 

The program for majors provides also for entrance into the School of En- 
gineering of Columbia University or the California Institute of Technology 
under the Combined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should 
consult pages 45-46 for details of these plans. 


MaJor: ‘Twelve courses from this department, including Physics 11, 12, 13, 
50, 100, 110, 150, 160, 170, 181, 182, 183. Required courses must include 
Mathematics 21, 22, 23, 51, 111, 112. Upon consultation with their adviser, 
students with special goals and those interested in biophysics, geophysics, or 
similar interdisciplinary fields, or in teaching at the secondary level, may 
be permitted to substitute other courses for two of the required physics 
courses mentioned above. 

The comprehensive Examination in Physics will be in two parts: (a) an 
examination covering the required course work in Physics, and (b) the 
Advanced ‘Test in Physics administered by the Educational Testing Service 
as part of the Graduate Record Examinations. The student is charged a fee 
by the Educational Testing Service for this latter examination. 


Honors: On permission of the staff, selected junior and senior students who 
show evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be per- 
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mitted to present a written thesis for Departmental Honors at graduation. 
Such a program may be undertaken with or without registration in Physics 
199. 


11. INTRopUcTory Puysics I. A basic course in classical physics using calculus. 
A rigorous analytical study of fundamental concepts of statics and dynamics, 
conservation laws, Kinetic theory, heat and thermodynamics. Electricity and 
magnetism, electrical circuits, the origin and nature of waves. Propagation, in- 
terference, diffraction and polarization phenomena. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
21. Mathematics 22 must be taken concurrently. 


Winter Hudson Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 202 
Discussion Groups: Arrange 
12. InrRopuUcToRY Puysics II. Continuation. 
Spring Nelson 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 202 
13. INrropuctTory Puysics III. Introduction to Atomic and Nuclear physics, rela- 


tivity. Selected experiments in introductory physics. Prerequisite: Physics 12, 
Mathematics 22. 


Fall Segall Lectures: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 202 
Hudson Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 
Hudson Section 2: Tues. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 
Hudson Section 3: Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 


21. Bastc Puysics I. Physics 21 and 22 constitute a two-term course in classical 
and modern physics using elementary calculus. Designed primarily for premedi- 
cal students and others in the biological sciences. Prerequisite: Mathematics 21. 


Winter Elliott Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 202 
Discussion Groups: Arrange 


22. Basic Puysics II. Continuation. 


Spring Elliott Lectures: 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 202 
Discussion groups: Arrange 
Elliott Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 1:15-5:30p.m. Fowler 209 
Elliott Section 2: Tues. 1:15-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 
Elliott Section 3: Wed. 1:15-5:30 p.m. Fowler 209 


50. ELEcTRONICS IN Puysics ResEarcu. Theoretical and experimental electronics 
fundamental to modern physical research. Prerequisite: Physics 12, Mathematics 
22. Open to non-physics majors if space available. 


Winter Nelson Lectures: 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 202 
Nelson Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 104 
Nelson Section 2: Tues. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 104 
Nelson Section 3: Wed. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 104 


100. ADVANCED LaBorATORY AND SEMINAR. This course is continuous throughout 
the junior and senior years. A student may enroll for credit in any term of the 
senior year, but the final grade is withheld until the work of the entire six terms 
has been completed. The work is distributed as follows: 


JUNIOR YEAR: 


Fall Elliott Laboratory: Arrange Fowler 223 
Winter Segall Laboratory: Arrange Fowler 222 

Hudson Seminar: Thurs, 3:25-4:25 p.m. Fowler 202 
Spring Sanders Seminar: Thurs. 3:25-4:25 p.m. Fowler 202 
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SENIOR YEAR: 


Fall Elliott Laboratory: Arrange Fowler 223 
Winter Hudson Seminar: Thurs. 3:25-4:25 p.m. Fowler 202 
Spring Segall Laboratory: Arrange Fowler 222 


Sanders Seminar: Thurs. 3:25-4:25 p.m. Fowler 202 


110-210. ANALYTICAL Dynamics. Particle and rigid body motion, Lagrange’s 
and Hamilton’s Equations, moving coordinate systems, boundary value prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 51 and 111, Physics 11. 


Spring Nelson 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 202 


135. SoLip STATE Puysics. Experimental and theoretical aspects of the crystalline 
structure, and the electrical, magnetic, and optical properties of solids. Prerequi- 
site: Physics 13. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Segall Not given in 1967-68. 


150. ELECTROMAGNETIC FIeLps AND WavEs I. Electrostatics, magnetic fields, Max- 
well’s equations, boundary value problems, radiation. Prerequisite: Physics 110, 
Mathematics 112. 


Fall Segall 10:00-11:00 a.m. Fowler 202 


151. ELECTROMAGNETIC FIELDs AND Waves II. Dipole radiation, scalar theory of 
diffraction, Fourier transforms, polychromatic waves, interaction of electromag- 
netic waves and matter (scattering, dispersion, reflection, polarization). Prereq- 
uisite: Physics 150 and 182. 


Winter Elliott 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 202 


155. MatrHEematicaL MeruHops IN Puysics. Special topics in mathematical physics 
including tensor treatment of special relativity, transformation theory, group 
theory, and integral equations. Prerequisite: Physics 110 and 150. Given in 
alternate years. 


Winter Segall 10:00-11:00 am. Fowler 202 


160. THERMAL AND STATISTICAL Puysics. Classical and quantum statistical 
approaches to macroscopic thermodynamics, kinetic theory, transport processes. 
Prerequisite: Physics 181. 


Fall Elliott 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 202 


181. Moprern Puysics I. Experimental and theoretical atomic and nuclear phys- 
ics. Prerequisite: Physics 13 and Mathematics 51. 


Winter Sanders 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 127 


182. Moprrn Puysics II. Continuation of Physics 181. 


Fall Hudson 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 302 

Spring Segall Lecture: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 316 
Segall Laboratory: Section 1: Mon. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 111 
Segall Section 2: Tues. 2:20-5:30 p.m. Fowler 111 


183. Moprrn Puysics III. Continuation, with special emphasis on the theory 
of scattering, perturbation theory, and approximation methods in quantum 
mechanics. 


Spring Sanders 1:15-2:15 p.m. ROTC 2 


199. Honors. Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Prerequt- 
site: Permission of the Department Chairman. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Fowler 225 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Proressor McKEtvey, Chairman 
ProFessor REATH 

ProFessor MILL 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LARE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CALDWELL 
Mr. Pucstey, /nstructor 


The course offerings and the resources of the department are intended to 
provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizenship; 
political and social behavioral studies; Soviet studies; and urban affairs; 
(2) special background for those whose professional goals are (a) law; 
(b) private and public administration whether domestic or international; 
(c) practical politics; (d) overseas careers including international business; 
(e) journalism and the other communications media; (f) teaching and 
research. 

Opportunities are presented each year for a few students, selected on a 
competitive basis, to work in various internship programs with public agen- 
cies and political parties. Such positions are of particular interest to those 
considering public service as a career, but offer to other students a means of 
supplementing formal classroom training with practical experience in gov- 
ernmental management. In some instances, academic credit may be ar- 
ranged for participation in these programs. 

Occidental is one of a limited group of liberal arts colleges invited by the 
American University in Washington, D.C., to take part in its Washington 
Semester Program, an opportunity to spend a term in the capital studying 
and observing the national government in action and having contact with 
major policy makers and other persons prominent on the national and inter- 
national scene. The appointment is restricted to students in their junior year. 
Selection is based upon demonstrated abilities in scholarship and leadership. 
Instructional costs are covered by tuition paid to American University. 
Charges for room, board, travel and incidental expenses must be met by the 
appointee, Students wishing to be considered for appointment should apply 
to the Chairman of the Department of Political Science in their sophomore 
year. 

Students interested in political studies or in regional studies dealing with 
Asia, Latin America, or Europe are referred also to the interdepartmental 
major in Diplomacy and World Affairs (page 43). 
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Mayor: Normally, a minimum of nine courses from this department, but in 
no case less than eight. Normally, required courses include Political Science 
50, 100, 110, 140, 160, and either 129, or both 130 and 131, plus three others 
from the department, one to be selected from among Political Science 101, 
102, 112, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118,119, 120, 122, or 123; and one from among 
Political Science 15, 111, 167, or 170. For the exceptions to these normal 
requirements for a major consult the chairman of the department. Majors 
are strongly recommended, but not required, to take Mathematics X4, and 
either Mathematics 119 or Mathematics 120. 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BEHAVIORAL STUDIES: 
Students wishing to major with this interdiscipliary emphasis are to register 
their intention wth the chairman of the department. The interdisciplinary 
required core courses are: Mathematics 119 or Mathematics 120; Psychology 
2, Psychology 123, Psychology 135; Sociology 102, or Anthropology 101, or 
Sociology 198. In addition to this core of five courses, each student will take 
eight courses in the department selected in consultation with an adviser. 
Normally these courses will be: Political Science 50, 100, 110, 140, 150 or 
160, 167, 169, and one other course chosen in consultation with an adviser. 
Strongly recommended for all students, but not required: Mathematics X4. 


(See page 50. ) 


MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN URBAN STUDIES: Students wishing to major 
with this interdisciplinary emphasis are to register their intention with the 
chairman of the department. The interdisciplinary required core courses are: 
Psychology 1, Psychology 123, Psychology 138; Sociology 125 or Sociology 
175, Sociology 185. In addition to this core of five courses, each student will 
take eight courses in the department selected in consultation with an adviser. 
Normally these courses will be: Political Science 15, 50, 100, 110, 140, 150 
or 160, 165, and at least one other course chosen in consultation with an 
adviser. Strongly recommended for all students, but not required: History 
of Ideas 53; Mathematics X4, and either Mathematics 119 or Mathematics 
120; Sociology 165. (See page 51.) 


Honors: Qualified majors may achieve Departmental Honors at graduation 
through completion of a program including independent research involving 
a senior thesis. Consult the department chairman concerning details. 


1. PotiricaAL BrHavior AND Misspeuavior. The influence of personality structure, 
psychopathology, and socializing institutions on the behavior of the leaders and 
the led in both pluralistic and totalitarian societies. Intensive study of elitism in 
the United States, the British Establishment, and the Soviet Communist Party, 
and the new elites of the developing nations. 


Winter Lare 1:15-2:15 pm. ROTC 1 
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3. PoritricaL Power. A study of: who gets what, when, and how in the power 
struggle; the strategies of ruling class creation, survival, and destruction; the 
role of magic, incantation, demonology, and the nonrational in political affairs 
with special emphasis on the contemporary scene. 


Spring McKelvey 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Johnson 25 


15. UrsBan Stupres. An in-depth inquiry into experiments to ‘‘save the cities” 
through metropolitan government and new patterns in federal-local relation- 
ships; examination of problems contributing to the urban crisis—fragmented 
government, unresponsive state legislatures, inadequate revenues; and issues of 
land-use planning, transportation, unemployment, ghettos, the war on poverty, 
education, and law enforcement. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Lare 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 21 
50. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. Governmental institutions and political 


processes in national and state governments. (Meets state requirement in United 
States Constitution and California government. ) 


Fall McKelvey 7:45-8:45 a.m. Johnson 23 
Winter Lare 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 201 
Spring Reath 7:45-8:45 a.m. Mosher 2 


100. GOVERNMENT AND Po.uitics oF Europe. Comparative analysis of political 
institutions and processes in Britain, France, Germany, and the U.S.S.R. 


Fall Caldwell 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 23 
Winter McKelvey 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 301 


101-201. GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics oF SouTHEast AstA. Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Vietnam, Laos, Thailand and Malaya; the role of Southeast Asia in world 
affairs. 


Fall Mill 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 25 


102-202. GOVERNMENT AND Pouitics or Arrica. The organized national move- 
ments of Africa; response of Africans to Western politics and economics. Role of 
Africa in world affairs. 


Winter Mill 10:00-11:00 a.m. Swan 30 


110. INTERNATIONAL ReExatTions. The forces of nationalism, imperialism and in- 
ternational law and organization in the nation-state system; dynamics of con- 
temporary foreign policies. 

Fall McKelvey 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 39 

Winter Pugsley 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 21 


111. Unirep States Forricn Poticy. The organization, formulation, and execu- 
tion of American foreign policy in the contemporary world. 


Fall Mill 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 301 


112. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. The development of international organiza- 
tion with major emphasis on the origins, functions, and operation of the United 
Nations. 


Winter Mill 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Music-Speech 2 


114. INTERNATIONAL Law. Sources, evidences, bibliography and selected substan- 
tive rules. Conducted primarily by study of cases and documents with students 
giving decisions in hypothetical cases. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Reath 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 31 
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115-215. CoMPARATIVE ComMuNIsT SysTEMS: EasTERN Europe AND Asia, An 
analysis of how selected Eastern European and Asian Communist governments 
deal with the problems of political and economic modernization. Given in alter- 
nate years. 


Winter Caldwell Not given in 1967-68. 


116-216. Russia UNDER CommuNIsM. An examination of the Soviet experience 
and the institutions which have evolved in response to problems encountered in 
that experience; attention will be given to political, economic, and cultural 
developments. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Caldwell 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 316 


117-217. THe Sovier Union 1n Wortp Arrairs. An examination of historical 
patterns in Soviet foreign policy; an attempt to construct an analytical frame- 
work for understanding current policy including Sino-Soviet tension; and an 
analysis of influence on the process of decision-making in foreign policy. Given 
in alternate years. 


Winter Caldwell 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 21 


118-218. TuHrorres or ComMUNISM. An examination of the ideology, its historical 
evolution and the men who shaped it; the impact on Marxism-Leninism of the 
appearance of a polycentric Communist system and the competitive claims of 
interpretation for that ideology; attention paid to the dynamics of the “thaw” in 
East Europe from 1953-56, to the impact of de-Stalinization, and to the effect of 
the Sino-Soviet dispute. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Caldwell Not given in 1967-68. 


119-219. SEMINAR IN SovieT Arrairs, An examination of selected problems 
involving the student in research design and analysis of models. Given in alter- 
nate years. 

Spring Caldwell Mon.-Wed. 3:25-5:25 p.m. Johnson 21 


120-220. SEMINAR IN INTERNATIONAL RExations. A cross-disciplinary study of 
conflict resolution in international politics. Among the topics covered are: 
(1) Systematic and strategic conflict; (2) The management and control of inter- 
national violence; (3) The political and legal environment of the United Nations 
system for managing the control of international violence; (4) Fundamental 
considerations needed to evaluate proposals in the area of arms control and dis- 
armament; (5) The uses and the limits of the behavioral science approach. 


Winter Pugsley 3:25-4:25 p.m. Fowler 127 


121-221. SEMINAR IN UNITED STATES ForEIGN RELATIONS. Post-war settlements, 
programs and problems of the United States in international affairs; research 
projects pertaining to current trends and events in United States foreign relations. 
Given in alternate years. 


Spring Mill ‘Tues.-Thurs. 3:25-5:25 p.m. Johnson 21 


122-222. SEMINAR IN ASIAN Arrairs. Advanced study and research on selected 
problems of the region. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Mill Not given in 1967-68. 


123-223. SEMINAR IN Po.iticaL Mopernization. A study of competitive models, 
Sino-Soviet vs. Liberal Western. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Caldwell Not given in 1967-68. 
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129. INTRODUCTION TO CoNSTITUTIONAL Law. General historical survey of Ameri- 
can constitutional law covering the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction, the power of 
the President and of Congress, the nature of the federal system, the commerce and 
taxing powers, the Bill of Rights, and the Fourteenth Amendment. 


Fall Reath 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 316 


130. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law I. Study in depth by case method of judicial 
review, the federal system, the commerce and taxing powers, and the role of 
Congress and the President. 


Fall Reath 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 23 


131. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law II. Study in depth by case method of civil 
rights, separation of church and state, fair procedure in criminal cases. Students 
who have taken neither Political Science 129 nor 130 must do certain preliminary 
reading. 

Winter Reath 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 39 


140. History or PoriticaL THEoryY. History of man’s attempt to define the issues 
in politics and to apply reason to the conduct of government. Proceeds chrono- 
logically from Classical Greece to the present. 

Fall Pugsley 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 36 


Spring Pugsley 10:00-11:00a.m. Johnson 31 


142-242. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN Po.LitTicaL Ipzgas. Insights and ideals emerging 
during the development of American political thought and their relevance to 
contemporary political, economic, and social issues. Intensive study of selected 
themes. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Lare Not given in 1967-68. 


150. AMERICAN Po.LiTicAL Parties, PRESSURE GRoUPS AND PuBLic OPprINIon. De- 
velopment, organization, practices of political parties and pressure groups; nom- 
inations and elections; nature, formation and control of public opinion. Given in 
alternate vears. 


Fall Lare 1:15-2:15 p.m. Johnson 23 


151. PracTicAL ProBLEeMs oF PoLiTicAL ConTROL. Politics as the ‘‘study of in- 
fluence and the influential” with emphasis upon devices by which the “few” 
control the “many?” 


Winter McKelvey 8:50-9:50 a.m. Johnson 36 


160. PRoBLEMs IN ADMINISTRATION. Case studies, administrative novels, and clas- 
sic works on management are used to illustrate the practical dilemmas facing 
executives in business, and in governmental and other non-profit institutions. 
Fall Lare 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Swan 10 


Spring Lare 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Johnson 36 


165-265. SEMINAR IN URBAN SrtuptEs. Field research projects focusing on prob- 
lems existing in the Los Angeles area are designed and conducted; studies will 
normally include interviews with key decision makers, observation and analysis 
of urban institutions, surveys of literature in such fields as welfare administra- 
tion, urban renewal, economic development, and public finance. Prerequisite: 
Political Science 15. Given in alternate years. 


Winter Lare WNot given in 1967-68. 
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167-267. SEMINAR IN THE LITERATURE OF POLITICAL AND SocraL BEHAVIOR. 
Acquaints the student with the assumptions, values, and principles underlying 
the emergent discipline styled “political and social behavior?’ Interdisciplinary 
in character, the study is based on the examination of a wide variety of experi- 
mental and theoretical works selected from the recent literature in anthropology, 
political science, psychology, and sociology, and arranged to highlight the em- 
pineal conceptual, and/or methodological contributions of each discipline to 
the field. 


Spring Pugsley 2:20-3:20 p.m. Johnson 21 
169-269. REsEARCH SEMINAR IN POLITICAL AND SociAL BEHAvior. Detailed investi- 
gation of selected contemporary problems dealing with the change in patterns 


of conflict, interaction, and the transformation of societies. Prerequisite: Political 
Science 167-267. 


Spring Pugsley Not given in 1967-68. 
170-270. SEMINAR IN Po.iTicAL Economy. Problems of interest to administrators 


in public life, labor and business enterprise. Leading figures from business, labor 
and government participate in the seminar discussions. 


Spring McKelvey Thurs. 6:00-9:00 p.m. and arrange one hour. 
President’s Dining Room 
199. Honors. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 201 


301. ResEarcu. Individual study in depth of selected topics. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 201 


330. SEMINAR IN UNITED Nations ProsBLemMs. Intensive research on selected 
United Nations problems. 


Winter Mill Arrange Johnson 22 


390. THeEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Swan 201 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


ProFressor MAHLER, Chairman 
PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE 
PROFESSOR COLE 

PROFESSOR JENNINGS 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHENFELD 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FRANKLIN 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of human 
behavior, an appreciation of its complexity, and the many issues associated 
with its control. Human behavior is influenced by factors in one’s environment, 
background experience, and physiological conditions; psychology attempts to 
describe and study these influences with scientific accuracy and caution. Such 
studies have a twofold function: (1) as a cultural contribution to the general 
student; (2) as part of the preparation for the professions of psychology, teach- 
ing, social service, medicine, law, psychiatric social work, and personnel ad- 
ministration. 


Masor: Eight courses from this department: Psychology 1, 2, 3; one course 
from 133, 134, 135, 136; and four additional courses from the department, 
chosen in consultation with the major adviser. Mathematics 119 or Mathe- 
matics 120 is required of all majors; choice to be made in consultation with 
the major adviser. Students anticipating graduate work for the Ph.D. are 
advised to include Psychology 165 and 190 in their programs. 

Each student is expected to select one of the regular full-time faculty mem- 
bers from the department as his adviser. He should consult with his adviser near 
the end of each term relative to his course program for the following term. 


MaJor WITH AN EMPHASIS IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL BEHAVIORAL STUDIES: 
Students wishing to major with this interdisciplinary emphasis are to register 
their intention with the chairman of the department. The interdisciplinary 
required core courses are: Mathematics 119 or Mathematics 120; Political 
Science 150 or Political Science 160, Political Science 167, Political Science 
169; Sociology 102, or Anthropology 101, or Sociology 198. In addition to the 
core of five courses, each student will take eight courses in the department 
selected in consultation with an adviser. Strongly recommended for all stu- 
dents, but not required: Mathematics X4. (See page 50. ) 
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MAJOR WITH AN EMPHASIS IN URBAN STUDIES: Students wishing to major 
with this interdisciplinary emphasis are to register their intention with the 
chairman of the department. The interdisciplinary required core courses 
are: Mathematics 119 or Mathematics 120; Political Science 15, Political 
Science 50, Political Science 150 or Political Science 160, Political Science 
165; Sociology 125 or Sociology 175, Sociology 185. In addition to the 
core of seven courses, each student will take eight courses in the department. 
Strongly recommended for all students, but not required: History of Ideas 
53; Mathematics X4,; Sociology 165. (See page 51.) 


Honors: With the approval of the staff, qualified majors may complete a pro- 
gram of Departmental Honors for graduation, including a senior thesis. Consult 
major adviser concerning details. Honors candidates are expected to com- 
plete Psychology 165, 190 and 191. 


GrapuATE Work: The Department of Psychology is prepared to accept each 
year a very small number of select candidates for the Master of Arts degree. 
These persons should be capable of subsequent pursuit of the Ph.D. at another 
institution. The graduate program in the department stresses independent 
study, tutorial work, and individual experimental research. Unless already 
fully qualified in the areas, the student will be expected to take further work 
in psychological statistics, physiological psychology, and contemporary prob- 
lems of psychology offered in the department. Other tutorials and research 
projects will be undertaken in accordance with the student’s goals, interests, 
deficiencies in background, and the capabilities of the staff. The student will 
complete the requirements for the degree through registrations in Psychology 
301, Research, and the completion of a thesis for the Master of Arts degree 
under the listing of Psychology 390, Thesis. 


1. INTRODUCTION To PsycHoLocy. Introduction to the primary subject matter 
areas, assumptions and methods of psychology as the science of human and ani- 
mal behavior. Topics include: learning, perception, motivation, emotion, intelli. 
gence and personality. 
Fall Cole Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 112 

Mahler Section 2: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 112 

Shenfeld Section 3: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 112 


Winter Mahler Section 1: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 112 
Franklin Section 2: 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 112 
Spring Cole Section 1: 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 112 


Franklin Section 2: 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 112 


2. PsycHoLtocicaAL MretHopotocy. The measurement and methodological bases for 
psychological experimentation and research. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 
either Mathematics 119 or Mathematics 120, or consent of instructor. 


Fall Franklin 91:16-2° 15 p.m. Fowler 127 
Winter Jennings 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Fowler 112 
Spring Mahler 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Fowler 112 
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3. ADVANCED GENERAL Psycuotoecy. The historical background to psychology, its 
primary systematic positions and contemporary areas of theoretical dispute and 
research attention. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Fall Jennings 11:05 a.m.-12:20p.m. Fowler 202 
Winter Jennings 2:20-3:20p.m. Fowler 202 


105. History AND SysTEMs oF PsycHoLocy. Historical development of the field, 
and consideration of major systematic positions. 


Fall Cole 10:00-11:00 a.m. Fowler 127 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHotoGcy. Principles of child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Winter Shenfeld 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 127 


122. PHystoLocicaL Psycuo.ocy. The role of the sense organs, nervous system, 
muscles and glands in human behavior and personality. Prerequisite: Psychology 
1 and 3. 


Spring Jennings 8:50-9:50a.m. Fowler 112 


123. SocraL Psycuotocy. Psychological aspects of the interrelationship of indi- 
vidual and group. Formation and change of social attitudes. Psychology of belief. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 1 or 2. 


Winter Cole 7:45-8:45 a.m. Fowler 112 
Spring Cole 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 302 


130. ABNORMAL PsycuHo.ocy. The psychological study of mental deficiency, neu- 
rosis, psychosis and other primary behavior disorders. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Fall Brighouse 10:00-11:00a.m. Fowler 112 
Spring Brighouse 10:00-11:00a.m. Fowler 112 


131. CxrinicAaL Psycuotocy. Diagnosis and treatment of psychological disorders. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 130. 


Spring Shenfeld 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 127 


133. ExpERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: LEARNING. Laboratory investigations of prob- 
lems in the psychology of learning and thinking. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 


Fall Jennings 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 127 


134. ExpERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: Prrsonatiry. Laboratory investigations of 
problems in the scientific study of personality. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 


Winter Shenfeld 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 127 


135. ExpERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: SociAL AND Group Process. Experimental in- 
vestigations of small group interactions. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 


Spring Mahler 2:20-3:20 p.m. Fowler 127 


136. ExpERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy: PrErcreption. Laboratory investigations of 
problems in perception. Prerequisites Psychology 2. 


Fall Franklin 3:25-4:25 pm. Fowler 127 
Spring Franklin 3:25:4:25 p.m. Fowler 316 
138. INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL Psycuotocy. Applications of psychology to the 


study of industrial and personnel problems, including such areas as human rela- 
tions, selection, training, and morale. Prerequisite: Psychology 1. 


Winter Brighouse 10:00-11:00a.m. Fowler 112 
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147. THErory AND MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE. Theories of intelligence and 
theory and problems in the construction of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, 
attitude, and interest tests. Prerequisite: Psychology 1 and 2. 


Winter Mahler 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 112 


148. THEorY AND MEASUREMENT OF PeErRsonaLity. Theories of personality, and 
measurement of personality by self-inventory and projective techniques. Prereq- 
uisite: Psychology 1 and 2. 

Fall Shenfeld 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 127 

165. ADVANCED PsycHoLocicaL Statistics. Critical application of varied tech- 
niques including Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small Sample 
Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, and non-parametric statistics to 
research design in psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 2. 

Fall Mahler 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 127 

190. PRoBLEMS IN CoNTEMPORARY PsycHOLoGIcAL THEORY. Detailed investiga- 


tion of selected contemporary problems in psychological theory construction and 
evaluation. Prerequisite: Psychology 3 and consent of instructor. 


Winter Franklin and Staff 3:25-4:25 p.m. Fowler 112 


191. RESEARCH SEMINAR. Detailed experimental study of selected individual 
problems. Prerequisite: Psychology 3 and consent of instructor. 


Spring Jennings and Staff 3:25-4:25 p.m. Fowler 127 


199. INDEPENDENT ReEsEarcHu. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 
Each Term Staff Fowler 113 


301. Resrarcu. Investigations of major projects. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Fowler 113 


390. THeEsis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Fowler 113 
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ASSISTANT Proressor LirrLeton, Chairman 
PROFESSOR SHELDON 

Mr. Henry, /nstructor 

Dr. Kuss, Research Associate 


Sociology and Anthropology share a common aim: the further understanding 
of man as a social and cultural being. There exists, however, a division between 
the two disciplines, and the department’s curriculum reflects this division. 
Courses in Sociology focus on the structure and function of institutions in con- 
temporary, complex societies; those in Anthropology are primarily concerned 
with the cultural and social patterns present in primitive and prehistoric 
societies. The study of the physical origin and evolution of the human species 
falls within the province of Anthropology and is an integral part of the de- 
partment’s program in this field. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides the 
student with: (1) the undergraduate training prerequisite to advanced study 
and research in social anthropology, sociology, and archaeology, culminating 
in a professional career in these fields; (2) the basis for careers in social wel- 
fare, criminology and probation work, and public administration; (3) the 
training essential to effective participation in social action programs; (4.) the 
substantive prerequisites for teaching social studies; and (5) the broad back- 
ground in social and cultural relations now so often demanded of those who 
would seek a career in the managerial ranks of private industry or in govern- 
THEM Service. 


Masor: Eight courses from this department, including Anthropology 101, 
Sociology 102, 157, 159, 185, and three other departmental offerings. Either 
Mathematics 119 or Mathematics 120 is required; choice to be made in con- 
sultation with major adviser. Particularly recommended are Economics 109 
or 120, History 144, Mathematics 101, Political Science 110, and Political 
Science 112. 

Students planning to do graduate work or research in the fields of sociology 
or anthropology will need the following: Anthropology 123, 158; Sociology 
124, 198. Students planning to enter social welfare programs normally will 
take Sociology 175. The general liberal arts curriculum is more flexible than the 
other two, but would normally include the following: Anthropology 123, 
150 or 158; Sociology 124, and 125. 
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Students planning to participate in the interdepartmental program in 
Political and Social Behavioral Studies should take the following courses 
outside the department: Political Science 150, Political Science 167, Political 
Science 169, Psychology 2 and Psychology 123 (Sociology-Anthropology 
majors will be excused from the requirement of taking Psychology 1), and 
Psychology 135. Strongly recommended for all students, but not required: 
Mathematics X4. (See page 50. ) 

Students planning to participate in the interdepartmental program in 
Urban Studies should take the following courses outside the department: 
Political Science 15, Political Science 50, Political Science 150 or Political 
Science 160, Political Science 165, Psychology 1, and Psychology 123. 
Strongly recommended for all students, but not required: History of Ideas 
53, Mathematics X4, and Sociology 165. (See page 51.) 

Students planning to participate in either of the above programs should 
consult with their major adviser about courses within the department. 


The comprehensive examination emphasizes the interrelationships and in- 
tegration of the courses selected by the student. The student is expected to 
demonstrate a broad familiarity with the ideas presented in these courses. 


Honors: Majors in the department may qualify for Departmental Honors 
for graduation through independent study, including a senior thesis. Con- 
sult the department chairman concerning details. 

Students are referred also to the interdepartmental major in Diplomacy 
and World Affairs (page 43). 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


1. Human Onricins. Introduction to physical anthropology and archaeology; 
theories of social and cultural evolution; the origins of Old and New World 
civilizations. 


Spring Littleton 1:15-2:15 p.m. Mosher 1 


101. Man anp Cutture. Introduction to cultural and social anthropology; the 
culture of man in the primitive world; comparative institutions. Open to sopho- 
mores. 


Winter Littleton 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Alumni Hall 


123-223. PERSONALITY AND Cutture. The relationship between social and cul- 
tural processes and personality formation; the influences of group life in primitive 
and modern societies on personality change; theories of modal personality. Pre- 
requisite: Sociology 102 or Anthropology 101. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Littleton Not given in 1967-68. 


150. LANGUAGE AND Cutture. The relationship between linguistic forms and 
cultural patterns; the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis; language and ideology. Given 
in alternate years. 


Spring Littleton Not given in 1967-68. 
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151-251. HistoricaL Lineurstics. The criteria in terms of which languages are 
grouped into families and subfamilies; techniques of historical reconstruction; 
lexicostatistics. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Littleton 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 401 


155. PEOPLES OF SOUTH AND SouTHEAsT Asi1A. The major contemporary social and 
cultural patterns of South and Southeast Asia, with emphasis upon village com- 
munities. 


Spring Littleton Not given in 1967-68. 


158. CompaRATIVE SociaAL INstiTUTIONS. A comparative survey of the major 
social institutions, with emphasis upon folk and primitive societies; analysis of 
the group structures, status and role systems, authority patterns, values, and ideol- 
ogies that underlie institutional behavior. Prerequisite: Anthropology 101 or 
Sociology 102. Given in alternate years. 


Fall Littleton 10:00-11:00 am. Fowler 401 


SOCIOLOGY 


102. ELEMENTs oF SocroLocy. Survey of the characteristics of human groups and 
processes; basic concepts of and approaches to sociological investigation and 
American social institutions. Open to sophomores. 


Fall Henry 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 112 
Spring Henry 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Swan 10 


119. THe AMERICAN Famity. Historical development of the modern family, 
current trends in family structure and functions, problems of family life, mar- 
riage and divorce, future family designs. 


Winter Sheldon 10:00-11:00 a.m. Fowler 301 


124-224. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. Processes of culture contact and interac- 
tions; comparative analysis of intercultural relations in various world areas; the 
study of social, racial, economic, and political minorities. 


Spring Sheldon 10:00-11:00 a.m. Johnson 21 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. Sociological and legal theories of crime; the 
extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; juvenile delinquency—its 
causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and his relationship to the 
police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison labor, education, recrea- 
tion, and rehabilitation. 


Winter Henry 10:00-11:00a.m. Alumni Gymnasium 17 


154. SoctaL Prosiems. Theories of value conflict, social change and its con- 
sequences on social life, comparison of problem genesis and solutions in Ameri- 
can and other societies, social control and planning. Prerequisite: Anthro- 
pology 101 or Sociology 102. Given in alternate years. 


Spring Sheldon Not given in 1967-68. 


157-257. AMERICAN SociAL INstiTUTIONS. The origin and character of contempo- 
rary American social institutions; values and norms underlying American insti- 
tutional behavior; social stratification; the interrelationships among economic, 
political, and religious institutions in modern American society. Prerequisite: 
Sociology 102 or Anthropology 101. 


Fall Henry 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 112 
135 


SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


159. SEMINAR IN THE History oF SOCIOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL THEORY. 
The growth and development of theory in sociology and anthropology, with 
emphasis upon the igth and 20th centuries. Prerequisite: Anthropology 101 and 
Sociology 102. 

Winter Littleton 1:15-2:15 p.m. Fowler 401 


165. Fretp Work. Supervised observation and experience in urban institutions 
including social welfare, probation, and city planning. Writing and analyzing 
community organization records and presenting reports. 


Fall Sheldon Arrange Fowler 402 
166. Fiztp Work. Continuation of Sociology 165. 
Winter Staff Arrange Fowler 402 
Spring Staff Arrange Fowler 402 


175. SoctiaL WetxFaArE. Historical background of programs of social welfare, 
development of the profession of social work with emphasis on case work and 
child welfare, current administrative practices of public and private agencies. 
Given in alternate years. 


Spring Sheldon 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 202 


185. THe Mopern Criry. Historical development of cities on all continents. Prob- 
lems of urban living. A survey of studies in urban rehabilitation and city plan- 
ning. The megalopolis. 


Winter Sheldon 8:50-9:50 a.m. Fowler 316 


191. ADVANCED INDEPENDENT STUDY AND RESEARCH. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Fowler 402 


198. THEORY AND METHOD oF SOCIOLOGICAL AND ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH. A 
comprehensive survey of current theories and researches in sociology and 
anthropology. Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. Ordinarily restricted to 
advanced students in this department considering graduate study. 


Winter Henry 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Fowler 402 


199. Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Fowler 402 
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SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Proressor Paxson, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FREESTONE 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor MopIsETT 
Dr. GrirFitus, Lecturer 


A student in the Department of Speech and Drama explores the intellectual, 
emotional and physical bases of communication, and may emphasize the 
rhetorical, or creative or physiological aspects of the department. The im- 
provement and enrichment of these aspects require individual study and 
performance, as well as interdisciplinary work. To those ends, the student is 
encouraged to accept the responsibility of independent reading and counselled 
study, which lead to evaluation, interpretation, criticism, and appreciation as 
related to the dynamic use of the spoken and written word. The student aug- 
ments his study and research by performance and laboratory participation in 
forensics, drama and speech therapy. 


Masor: Ten courses from this department, chosen in consultation with the 
major adviser. One of the ten courses must be in applied laboratory work 
(Speech X10, X20, X30). 

As there are no specific course requirements, a major in the department is 
free to select his own program of study under the guidance of his faculty ad- 
viser. The department has established standards of excellence in study and 
performance which the student will be expected to meet by a three part com- 
prehensive examination: (1) written (2) oral (3) a public presentation in the 
area of special interest. Information concerning all phases of the comprehensive 
examination are available through the Chairman of the Department of Speech 
and Drama. 


Honors: An Honors Program is open to Speech and Drama majors. Can- 
didates must show evidence of exceptional ability in the areas of research and 
creativity. For details, consult the chairman of the department. 


1. FUNDAMENTALS OF EFFECTIVE SPEAKING. Study of the elements related to speech 
organization, speech delivery, and audience analysis. Emphasis upon student 
performance. 


Fall Freestone Not given in 1967-68. 
Winter Freestone 7:45-8:45 a.m. Thorne 8 
Spring Modisett 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Thorne 8 
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X10. AppiiED SPEECH. Forensics laboratory. 
Each Term Modisett 1/6 course perterm Arrange Thorne 8 


11. INTRODUCTION TO ORAL INTERPRETATION OF LITERATURE. Techniques and skills 
related to the art of oral interpretation drawn from the intrinsic and extrinsic 
factors in prose and poetry. 


Fall Modisett 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Thorne 8 
Winter Paxson 1:15-2:15p.m. Thorne 8 


12. THe History AND AESTHETICS OF THE CINEMA. An introduction to major 
trends in the history of the cinema and a consideration of important aesthetic 
issues, with special attention to the question of how one evaluates a film. The 
laboratory sessions will be devoted to the viewing of films and discussion. 
Laboratory Fee (for enrolled students and auditors ): $10.00 


Spring Kinder Lecture: Mon.-Wed. 2:20-3:20 p.m. Mosher 1 
Kinder Laboratory: Tues.-Thurs. 2:20-4:20 p.m. Mosher 1 


X20. AppLieD Drama. Participation in theater activities. 
Each Term Paxson 1/6course perterm Arrange Music-Speech 2 


21. INTRODUCTION TO THE THEATER. Theater as an art form. Theatrical analysis 
of dramatic literature, and study of the technical aspects of the theater arts. 


Fall Staff. 3:25-4:25 p.m. Music-Speech 2 


X30. AppLiepD THERAPY. Laboratory participation in Speech and Reading. 


Each Term Freestone 1/6course perterm Section 1: 3:25-4:25 p.m. 
Thorne 9 

Freestone 1/6course perterm Section 2: 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Thorne 9 


31. INTRODUCTION TO PRINCIPLES AND METHODs oF SPEECH THERAPY. Nature and 
causes of speech defects. Diagnosis and prognosis of therapy. Clinic visitations. 


Winter Freestone Arrange Music-Speech 6 
Spring Freestone Arrange Music-Speech 6 


51. ARGUMENTATIVE AND PERSUASIVE SPEAKING. Advanced public speaking. A 
study of the logical and emotional bases of argument. 


Fall Modisett 1:15-2:15 p.m. Thorne 8 


52. Group Dynamics. Theory, principles and methods of group dynamics, lead- 
ership, and discussion. 


Winter Modisett 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Thorne 8 


71. Actine. Study of the physical, mental and emotional bases of performance. 
Performance in Playmill programs. 


Fall Paxson 2:20-3:20 p.m. Music-Speech 2 


72. Directinc. Examination and application of directing principles. Direction 
of Playmill program required. 


Winter Paxson 2:20-3:20 p.m. Music-Speech 2 


81. PHonetics, Voicr anp Dicrion. Study of the physical bases of speech and 
hearing; voice science, articulation, and critical auditing for defective speech. 


Spring Freestone 8:50-9:50 a.m. Music-Speech 4. 
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102-202. PsycHoLocy or CommunicaTIon. The cognitive, semantic and speech 
bases of normal and disordered communication, including listening, reading, 
speaking, spelling and writing. 

Winter Freestone 8:50-9:50a.m. Thorne 8 


111-211. OrAL INTERPRETATION OF Dramatic LiTERATuRE. Analysis and presenta- 
tion of dramatic literature. Emphasis upon Greek, Elizabethan, 18th century, 
and contemporary drama. Reading performances. 


Spring Modisett 10:00-11:00a.m. Thorne 8 


112. Reaper’s THEATER I. Interpretation and staging of literature in tradi- 
tional and experimental styles. Short stories, letters, essays. 


Fall Paxson 11:05 a.m.-12:20 p.m. Music-Speech 2 


113. Reaper’s THeEaTerR II. Interpretation and staging of literature in tradi- 
tional and experimental styles. Biography, speeches, novels. 


Spring Staff Arrange Music-Speech 2 


121-221. History oF THE THEATER. Survey of plays, dramatic presentations, and 
theatrical figures of major periods. 
Spring Paxson 1:15-2:15p.m. Thorne 8 


132. AurRAL REHABILITATION. Audiometric and therapeutic bases for the training 
and management of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. Prerequisite: Speech-Drama 
Sie O17 0R 102, 

Winter Griffiths 4:30-5:30 pm. HEAR Clinic 

133. Lip Reapine. Problems and techniques of speech reading for the aural han- 
dicapped. Prerequisite: Speech-Drama 31, 81, or 102. 

Spring Griffiths 4:30-5:30 p.m. HEAR Clinic 


199. Honors. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Music-Speech 3 


301. ADVANCED STUDIES AND RESEARCH. Research methodology. Special problems, 
for investigation and report, in theater, interpretation, rhetorical theory, lan- 
guage disorders, and other areas in speech and drama. 


Each Term Staff Arrange Music-Speech 3 


390. THeEsis ror MAsTErR oF Arts DEGREE. 
Each Term Staff Arrange Music-Speech 3 


ADMISSION 


Admission to Occidental College is highly selective and the selection process 
reflects interest in students with intellectual vigor and ability, integrity of char- 
acter, and maturity. The College desires students who have the energy to 
search for personal and intellectual values and the capacity for developing an 
awareness of the world about them. A balanced integration of personal and 
academic strengths is looked for in individual students, but the fundamental 
aim of the admission policy is to provide a diversified student body in eco- 
nomic, social, ethnic, religious, and geographical terms, as well as one which 
is reasonably well balanced in academic interests. 

In evaluating an applicant’s candidacy for admission, the Committee on Ad- 
mission weighs a number of factors: the applicant’s academic background, 
the recommendation of the secondary school, the support of teachers, the re- 
sults of College Board Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement Tests, and evi- 
dence of responsible leadership, creative talent, or any other personal strength 
the applicant may have in noncurricular areas. 

In judging academic qualifications for admission, admission officers are 
concerned primarily with the quality and depth of each student’s preparation. 
Although no rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance, a student 
who has prepared himself in four or five academic subjects each year through- 
out the last three years of secondary education will have an advantage. The 
following subjects are especially desirable as preparation for a liberal arts 
college program: English, foreign language, history, mathematics, and labo- 
ratory science. The emphasis in each field will vary with the student’s inter- 
ests and goals, of course, but a strong program in high school should include 
four years of English composition and literature, at least two or three years of 
a foreign language, three years of mathematics (four for students interested 
in science or engineering ), two years or more of history, and one year each of 
biological and physical science (students interested in science or engineering 
should include both physics and chemistry). Students whose records show 
significant irregularities in preparation are welcome to discuss them with an 
admission officer before filing a formal application. 

Since the level of preparation varies among candidates and schools, there 1s 
no set grade average or class rank requirement for admission, However, can- 
didates should present academic records considerably above the college recom- 
mendation level set by their schools. It is desirable to include advanced or 
honors courses in the high school program where these are available. 

Approximately 400 freshman men and women are admitted in September. 
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No beginning freshmen are admitted to the winter or spring terms. Transfers 
with advanced standing are accepted in each term, the number depending upon 
available space. Applications should be filed before March 1 for the fall term, 
before November 15 for the winter term and before February 15 for the spring 
term. With the exception of Early Decision Plan candidates, the Committee 
on Admission normally will notify applicants of its actions in April for the 
fall term, by December 15 for the winter term, and by March 15 for the spring 
term. 


ADMISSION PROCEDURE 
All applicants should file the following credentials: 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a personal essay, 
a small photograph, and a nonrefundable application fee of $15.00. No sepa- 
rate residence application is required; all freshmen must live in college resi- 
dence halls. 


2. An official school record, and a recommendation by the secondary school 
principal, headmaster, or counselor. An applicant who has attended college 
for one or more years need not submit the secondary school recommendation; 
an official secondary school transcript will suffice. In addition, transfer appli- 
cants must submit official transcripts of all college courses completed and a 
statement of courses in progress. 


3. The results of the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test, taken by 
January of the last year in secondary school. March tests arrive after most of 
the entering class has been chosen, but consideration sometimes is possible. 
‘Transfer students who have not taken the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
Test and are unable to do so on one of the nationally scheduled dates may 
request special arrangements for testing at Occidental College. 


4. Although not required, the Committee on Admission strongly recom- 
mends that applicants also submit the results of the Achievement Tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board in English composition and a modern 
foreign language. 


5. Lwo references from the candidate’s teachers. Transfer candidates with 
one or more years of college work should have both references submitted 
from the college they have attended, one of them from an appropriate admin- 
istrative officer, i.e., dean, counselor, or adviser, and the other from a pro- 
fessor. 

An interview is not required for admission, but applicants are encouraged 
to have a personal discussion with the admission staff if at all possible. The 
Admission Office is open from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., Monday through Fri- 
day each week and from g:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. on Saturdays, November 1 
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through March 1. Appointments should be arranged in advance by letter 
or telephone, preferably before March 1. Upon request, the Admission Office 
will supply a list of Alumni Admission Associates who are available to in- 
terview students outside the State of California. 

Upon notification of acceptance, a commitment deposit of $100.00 is re- 
quired. This will be applied toward room rent for the spring term. This 
deposit is nonrefundable. A medical history and a physician’s statement must 
be submitted prior to registration. Please consult page 176 for details about 
this requirement. 


EARLY DECISION PLAN 


Students for whom Occidental is a primary interest may file for consideration 
under an Early Decision Plan intended for freshmen. In addition to the 
standard credentials required of all applicants, including the College Board 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, an Early Decision candidate must submit a state- 
ment that Occidental is his primary choice of college. It is recommended that 
candidates submit the results of the March, May, or July Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests. If an applicant is a resident of a state in which a November administra- 
tion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test is offered, the results of that examination 
may also be submitted for consideration under the Early Decision Plan. 
Though not always possible, the Admission Committee may be able to con- 
sider applicants who take the SAT in December, if these scores are reported 
to the College prior to the notification date in early January. If this is not 
possible, the College will notify such candidates accordingly. 

Students may request appropriate materials for an Early Decision any time 
after completion of the junior year of secondary school. Applications should be 
submitted not later than December 1. Applicants for financial aid also must 
submit the Parents’ Confidential Statement of the College Scholarship Service. 
Committee action on Early Decision applications will be announced as soon 
as possible, in early January, so that the candidate, if accepted, need not file 
applications at other colleges. Students accepted under the Early Decision 
Plan must submit within fifteen days a commitment deposit of $100.00, 
which is nonrefundable. 

Acceptance and financial aid under the Early Decision Plan are restricted to 
strong candidates. Those applicants not accepted initially will be reviewed 
again automatically, and their preference for Occidental will be given as much 
consideration as possible. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT), which is required of all applicants, and 
the Achievement Tests, which are recommended, are administered by the 
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College Entrance Examination Board. Each applicant is responsible for 
applying directly to the Board for these examinations. The Board publishes a 
Bulletin of Information, which may be obtained without charge, contaming 
application blanks, rules, fees, sample questions and other necessary infor- 
mation. 

The Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Achievement Tests will be offered 
by the College Entrance Examination Board on five dates in 1967-68. In addi- 
tion, a special administration of the Scholastic Aptitude Test will be offered in 
November in nine states. Application should be filed with the Board at least 
four weeks in advance of the date of the test for students in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, and eight weeks in advance for students in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, Central and South America. When requesting application 
forms, candidates should state which examination date has been chosen. 
Examination dates are: 


*Saturday, November 4, 1967 Saturday, March 2, 1968 
*Saturday, December 2, 1967 Saturday, May 4, 1968 
*Saturday, January 13, 1968 Saturday, July 13, 1968 


Candidates should make application by mail to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. Inquiries, completed applications and fees should be addressed 
to PO. Box 1025, Berkeley, California 94.701, by students who wish to take 
the examinations in any of the following states or foreign areas: Alaska, Ari- 
zona, California, Colorado, Hawai, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Northwest Territory, Yukon Terri- 
tory, Province of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Province of Mani- 
toba, Province of Saskatchewan, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific 
Islands, including Japan and Formosa. Candidates who wish to take the ex- 
aminations in any state or foreign area not given above should write to 
College Entrance Examination Board, PO. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indicated on 
the candidates’ applications. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT AND CREDIT 

Freshmen may be granted credit at the time of entrance for subjects in which 
they have completed College Entrance Examination Board Advanced Place- 
ment examinations with scores of 5, 4 or 3, this credit and placement result- 
ing therefrom to be subject to review by departments concerned. Such credit 
may either count as part of the thirty-five courses required as a minimum 
for the Bachelor of Arts degree or may be in addition to the maximum of 
thirty-six courses at Occidental (see page 23). Applicants who have com- 


_ *Applicants who for some reason cannot arrange for one of the earlier tests should write to the Admis- 
sion Office to discuss the circumstances. 
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pleted courses at an accredited college prior to graduation from high school 
also may request consideration for appropriate recognition in the way of 
credit or placement. Credit earned either through Advanced Placement 
examinations or through college courses may make it possible to enter ad- 
vanced courses and thereby provide a wider opportunity for choice of elec- 
tives in the undergraduate program. In general, each student will be ex- 
pected to carry a normal load during the period of his attendance at Occi- 
dental College. 


ADMISSION OF TRANSFER STUDENTS 


Fach year the College is able to accommodate well-qualified students desiring 
to enter at the sophomore or junior level. A transfer student should present a 
minimum college record of 2.4.0n a 4.0 scale, together with statements of hon- 
orable dismissal from the collegiate institutions attended. Grades in previous 
academic work, scores in aptitude tests and personal references are all consid- 
ered in judging an applicant’s preparation and promise. Admission proce- 
dures are outlined on page 14.2. 

In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of twenty-six 
courses (ninety-three semester units). Credit for work at other institutions is 
provisional during the first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases, permission may be given to receive credit on exam- 
ination for work equivalent to regular Occidental College courses, although 
not completed at a recognized collegiate institution. Formal application for 
such examinations and satisfactory evidence of the work completed must be 
presented to the Registrar. 

Transfer students are expected to complete equivalents of the general 
degree requirements outlined on pages 23-25. A statement of recommended 
equivalents may be obtained from the Admission Office. As many of these 
requirements as possible should be fulfilled in the freshman and sophomore 
years in order to complete degree work in normal sequence. Provision may 
be made, however, to include deferred general requirements in course work 
taken at Occidental subsequent to transfer. The swimming test, required of 
all students for graduation, must be passed during the student’s first year at 
Occidental. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for ad- 
mission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 30-35. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


It is sometimes possible for a mature adult to be admitted as a special student 
and to be so classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year 
of work a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the 
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degree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all 
degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance at 
another institution within two years of the date of his application. Special stu- 
dents are subject to all of the rules and regulations which apply to regular 
undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 


As part of the total program in international education at Occidental, the 
College admits each year a number of students from foreign countries. Pre- 
liminary applications for admission are available upon written request from 
the Admission Office. 

Students from non-English speaking countries must present acceptable 
evidence of competence in English sufficient to permit them to follow Occi- 
dental College courses successfully. If it seems advisable, the College may 
require an applicant to pass an English aptitude test, or to take an intensive 
course in English for foreign students at an institution in the United States 
which offers such courses, prior to establishing residence at Occidental. 

Students from other countries also must present evidence that sufficient 
funds will be available for their travel and for their academic and living ex- 
penses, either through authorization to convert the currency of their countries 
into dollars or from sources available in the United States. An international 
student must not depend upon earnings from employment in the United States 
for any significant portion of these expenses, particularly during the first two 
years of his stay here. Furthermore, he must have a bona fide sponsor in the 
United States who is willing and able to grant him financial and other aid as 
needed. 

Insurance policies covering health, hospitalization and accident are required 
of all international students as a prerequisite to their registration. Consult the 
Comptroller’s Office for details. 

There are certain funds at Occidental College which are used annually for 
financial assistance to qualified students from foreign countries. An ap- 
plicant for financial assistance should request a confidential financial state- 
ment from the Admission Office. All awards are based upon financial need 
evidenced therein. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Occidental College gives recognition to in-service educational experience. Each 
veteran applying for entrance is required to file a true copy of his discharge 
certificate with his application. 
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Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no operating 
support from public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee which 
covers about two-thirds of the cost of services given to him by the College. The 
balance of these costs is met by income from endowment and by gifts from 
trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who are interested in the type of 
education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the schedules 
which appear in this section of the catalog. The College reserves the right to 
change fees, modify its services or change its programs should economic con- 
ditions or national emergency make it necessary to do so. 

Basic college expenses for an undergraduate student not residing on cam- 
pus are $1,704 per year, and for a resident, $2,770. Books and supplies, special 
fees and personal expenses will vary with the individual. The College esti- 
mates that they will be between $200 and $500 per year. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES (PER TERM) 


Tuition: 
PGE Ce: COUT GES apne tae rere rr ea ste inate ee iy age cee $550.00 
Pervomitlal two courcess 0el, COULSE arr Mir srr. he. ai 200.00 
Practioud courses. per coutse (see pave 23) .0.... 0... 50.00 
Student Body Fee** (Required of all full-time undergraduates) .. 11.00 
Accident Insurance (Required of all full-time undergraduates) . . 7.00 
Application Fee (Required of all new students) ............... 15.00 


Summer Term (See Summer Term Bulletin) 


RESIDENCE HALLS—-ROOM AND BOARD (PER TERM) 


CAE AT NOULIS 1a Loman tree tie. cee wean ae eee ey $370.00 

iG vaya aS et EV teen: Ceasers. otek eerie april ar hl aie. a SO ae $355.00 
A nonrefundable deposit of $100.00 is required for reservation of a room. 
For Residence House Dues—see Special Fees, page 149. 


1Tuition is the charge for instruction and general services of the College, including privileges of the 
Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission to all athletic and forensic contests spon- 
sored by the College; and graduation. The privilege of the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, 
subject to established ticket procedures and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne Hall at 
each event. 

2This fee is collected by the College for the student body which carries on its operations as a depart- 
ment of the College. The annual budget must receive the approval of the President of the College. The 
funds are administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. The net worth, which 
changes with the results of operations from year to year, is available for general college purposes under 
the direction of the Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college 
paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, and (3) dues for membership in Associated 
Women Students. 

3Graduate students may pay the Student Body Fee if they wish the privileges it covers. 
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Tuition, room and board, student body and certain other fees are payable each 
term on or before the day of registration, Deferred payments may be arranged 
on the following basis: 

One-third or more in cash at registration. Balance may be paid one-half on 
the first day of the first month following registration and one-half on the first 
day of the second month following registration. 

Other arrangements, satisfactory to the Comptroller, may be made before 
registration, but all college charges must be paid by the completion of each term 
and prior to registration for the subsequent term. In the event that it is neces- 
sary to defer an unpaid balance beyond the term in which the charge was in- 
curred, interest at 6% will be charged on the outstanding amount. 

A service fee of $1.00 is charged for each $100 deferred. Scholarships and 
grants-in-aid given by the College may not be used in lieu of cash at 
registration. 


SPECIAL FEES 
Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s Office. 
Appointment Service, Department of Education: 


For students recommended by Occidental College............ no charge 
Renewal fee for students recommended by 
Occidental ‘College sacs cs os spree 2 3. 5:00 
Fee for students from other institutions ... . . <:. ..... es): sucka 20.00 
Auditor’s Fee (for nonregistered students). 
Decture, Course soo: © nee cost ens Bae © «tess cle pa 100.00 
Laboratory and Creative Art Courses (per course) .......... 200.00 
Change in Schedule, atcecs-ecocbe ue diss des, $5: ae er 3.00 
Convocation Ticket Book (replacement for lost book) .......... 1.00 
Credit by Examination (based on individual study) per course.... 150.00 
Duplicate‘ Receipt for Student Bill) 23.0. 203 27 1.00 


Education Department—Student Teaching (See course offerings. 
These fees are nonrefundable). 


Examinations Given at an Irregular Time, « . .... «i. «55 lesen 3.00 
Miller Analogies. Test—group’ test 22. animal 9 oder bh oacerhyenelee 3.00 
individual test, «144 36.82.44 0 ee 5.00 

Music; Applied=Individual'Instruction) !/4°)..ee) eran iene 60.00 
Piano: Glass) ee ce ok he ek ce a ee tee 12.00 


Practice Fees (See Page 107.) 


Physical Examination 
Late—First Week after Registration .............6-0+ce0 0s 5.00 
Hach Week: Uhereatter ys ipo ieccsss bist recbact gc wie a tye ee 1.00 
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Registration, late, per day: 


Registrar’s Office—IBM packet, including Study List ......... $ 5.00 

COM PUGUCTOOVITICE Gs PUN ee) LCE RUE Toe OD 4,.00 
Residence House Dues: Men......... D2) SeeEVVOINICI 3 cere 3.00 
Speech and Drama—Cinema Laboratory ..................... 10.00 
Teacher’s Gredential-Fee, per credential .. 0... ..50..0 000 005.. 15.00 
Thesis for M’A. Degree, Binding Fee, per copy ~.... 26 66... ee. 10.00 
Transcript of Credits, one copy free; thereafter, per copy’....... 1.00 


One week’s time required for processing. 


REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the College 
for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has been estab- 
lished in order that the College and the student may share the loss equitably 
when it is necessary for a student to drop a course or withdraw: 


Dropping a course—No refund will be due if a student is enrolled for three 
courses and drops one course at the beginning of a term. Students who 
register at the beginning of the term for two full courses only and elect 
to drop one course within the approved five-week period will be entitled 
to the following tuition refund: 

At the end of the first week of classes—$350. 
At the end of the fifth week of classes—$175. 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less 20%. 


Withdrawal after ten days and within the fifth week after registration— 
one-half of tuition. 


Withdrawal after five weeks—no refund. 


In the case of music fees, a prorated balance, less $3.00 will be refunded. A 
refund of other fees will be made on the same basis as that of tuition with the 
exception of residence charges which are detailed below. 

No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed or 
suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week or 
less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on room will be pro- 
rated only if room is re-rented within the term and all other dormitory rooms 
are filled. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of re- 
ceipt of which determines the refund period. 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the College have been paid in 
full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND 
STUDENT AID 


The College is able to provide varying amounts of financial assistance to 
worthy and qualified students in the form of grants, scholarships, loans and 
jobs, or some combination of these. The total number and amount of awards 
made each year are based upon resources available from scholarship endow- 
ment, annual gifts restricted to scholarship awards, and the general funds of 
the College. The funds are the consequence of the desire of the College and 
its friends to recognize merit and to insure a balanced student body. 

In all awards, except for those specifically indicated, financial need will be 
taken into consideration. Other bases for the selection of recipients of financial 
assistance are scholastic excellence, aptitude test scores, and the applicant’s 
general record of activities and citizenship. 

Occidental College participates in the College Scholarship Service (CSS) 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. Participants in CSS subscribe 
to the principle that the amount of financial aid granted a student should be 
based upon financial need. The CSS assists colleges and universities and 
other agencies in determining the student’s need for financial assistance. 
Entering students seeking financial assistance are required to submit a copy 
of the Parents’ Confidential Statement (PCS) form to the College Scholar- 
ship Service, designating Occidental College as one of the recipients, by 
March 1. The PCS form may be obtained from a secondary school or from 
the College Scholarship Service, PO. Box 176, Princeton, New Jersey 0854.0 
or PO. Box 1025, Berkeley, California 94.701. 

The word “package” has recently made its way into scholarship programs. 
This word implies the use of grants or scholarships, loans and/or jobs to meet 
the need of a given student. Increasingly the College is employing this 
approach to student aid. The use of loans and campus jobs enables the Com- 
mittee to spread available scholarship money over a larger number of cases 
and thus assist a greater number of deserving students. 

Information concerning financial assistance at the graduate level may be 
obtained from the departmental chairman involved. See page 30 concerning 
fellowships available for first-year graduate students. 

Job opportunities are available through the office of the Director of Guid- 
ance and Placement. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTS 


ScHOLARSHIP GraNTs FOR New Srupents: Scholarship Grants are awarded 
in proportion to the degree of financial need and are made for one year only. 
Since funds are limited, Scholarship Grants are awarded on a selective basis and 
thus previous records and apparent promise of candidates usually are factors 
which determine the awards. In most cases a Grant will be supplemented by 
a loan (long term) and/or a campus job. In general, Scholarship Grants will 
be renewed if the recipient maintains a satisfactory record and financial need 
continues. In the junior and senior years at least a portion of the award will be 
in terms of a long-term loan even though the original award may not have 
included either a loan or a job factor. The amount of the Grant may range from 
$100 to $2,800. 


ALUMNI ScHoLaARSHIPs: In addition to Scholarship Grants the College 
awards a limited number of Alumni Scholarships to freshmen. Financial 
need is the controlling factor in the amount of money awarded, but outstand- 
ing scholarship and evidence of superior aptitude are primary criteria in 
determining the recipients. These scholarships are four-year awards and 
carry a financial stipend of from $500 to $2,800 per year. In order to retain an 
Alumni Scholarship, it is necessary to maintain approximately a “B” record. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: The American Chemical Society, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Association of Physics Teachers, the California Scholarship Federation, 
Alpha Gamma Sigma, the California Congress of Parents and ‘Teachers, and 
the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., have special scholarships open to 
properly qualified applicants. Information concerning these special scholar- 
ships may be obtained through either the organization named or the Director 
of Financial Aid to Students. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDENTS IN CouRsE: Sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors who establish financial need and who have attained satisfactory aca- 
demic and citizenship records are eligible to apply for consideration for Scholar- 
ship Grants. Loans and campus employment will be included as a part of the 
“package” in most instances with the amount of the loan increasing as the 
student approaches graduation. 


EpUCATIONAL OpporTUNITY Grants: As provided in Section 403 of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, Educational Opportunity Grants are available 
to students of “exceptional financial need as measured on an absolute scale 
relative to the amount the parents of the student can contribute” to college 
expenses. 


Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the College, student 
loan funds totaling approximately $525,951 are available from which loans 
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are made to students at low interest rates. These loans are to be repaid with- 
in ten years of graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic 
standing. 


Tue NationaL DEFENSE Act LoAN Funps are a part of the College loan 
funds and are available on application to the Committee on Financial Aid to 
Students in the same manner as other funds. As specified in the Federal 
legislation establishing these loan funds, priority is given to persons going 
into education and to those majoring in the sciences and foreign languages. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ScHoLarsHIPs: Occidental College has designated 
certain funds to be used annually for financial assistance of qualified students 
from foreign countries accepted for admission. Details are available through 
the Committee on Financial Aid to Students. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


ALPHA Sorority, $21,125, the income from which is awarded annually to one or 
more junior or senior women. 


ANONYMOUS AND UNRESTRICTED, $687,062. 


CapTaIn Hernatpo R. Avira Memoriat, $14,003, the income to be used to assist 
worthy men students. 


EpwIn E. BEEBE, $3,320, established in 1951 by the family and friends of Edwin 
E. Beebe, ’31, for one or more students of high character and good sportsmanship 
interested in physical education as a career. 


Beta Pui Detta, $1,831, a gift from the Beta Phi Delta Alumnae, established in 
1965, the income from which is to be available annually to assist one or more 
junior or senior women. 


JoHN AND ANNIE E. K. BipwE LL, $32,451, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. Gift of 
John Bidwell, first man to lead an overland emigrant train to California in 1841. 
Died, Chico, California, in 1900. 


HELEN Birp, $35,000, established in 1960 by the Board of Trustees, the income 
annually to be awarded to one or more outstanding students in music of high 
scholarship and with ability and promise in some aspect of music as a performing 
art. 


RemsEn D. Birp, $4,625, established by an anonymous alumnus and trustee. 


RoBert G. AND AMANDA J. BLEE, $2,000, a gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 
pioneers of Santa Ana. 


LouisE AND Marion Bonsack, $10,000, a gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsack of 
Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter. 


Dr. Epwin Forest Boyp, $355, a gift in 1924. 
ANNA LILLIAN Brapy Memoria, $4,000, established in 1962. 
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THEODORE S. AND Ep1irH NEWELL Brown, $26,572, established in 1957 by Mr. and 
Mrs. Theodore S. Brown. 


Mary CaroLtineE BuckLey MeEmoria., $20,000, a bequest in 1965, income to be 
used for scholarships. 


ArTHUR W. AND EsTELLE McCitunc BuEeLtt Memoria, $8,713, established in 
1960 by the family and friends of Dr. Arthur W. Buell, ’04, and Mrs. Buell, ’05. 
Dr. Buell was a trustee of Occidental College from 1915 to 1960. Interest from 
this fund is to be awarded annually to one or more worthy junior or senior pre- 
medical students on the basis of scholastic achievement and need. 


Estuer M. Burrowes, $5,125, the income to be used to assist a worthy student in 
preparation for theological studies. 


DEAN Toomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He adminis- 
tered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Mary S. CaswE Lt, $1,029,056, the income to be used to assist women to complete 
their high school education and, when considered advisable, to further their 
business, collegiate or professional careers in education. 


Anna B, Ciark, $1,500, a bequest in 1935. 


Mary ANpREws CLarK AND Mary Marcaret MILtter Memoria, $1,900, gift of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell, and Anna B. Clark of Los 
Angeles in 1928. 


Tue Ciass OF 1915, $30,551, the income from which goes to a “superior young 
person with an exceptionally high degree of scholastic attainment and who pos- 
sesses qualifications for responsible and dedicated leadership” 


Horace CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory of 
T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of need, 
merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie Glass 
Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


LoutsE Cook, $1,524, established in memory of Mrs. Laurence R. Cook by her 
husband and friends to assist students in the field of music. 


ARTHUR G. Coons, $7,124, established by an anonymous alumnus and trustee. 


EpNA PALMER Coons, $41,522, established in 1965 by a gift of $10,040 from the 
Occidental College Women’s Club, $30,000 by the Board of Trustees, and gifts of 
others. 


Matruew W. Consett, $104,856, a bequest in 1964. 
Pur.ip R. Corrin, $4,877, established in 1965 by family and friends. 


O. G. Crawrorp, a bequest in 1933 by Mr. Crawford of Colton, still subject to 
annuity payments and then available for scholarships. 


ALBERT B. AND FLORENCE OQ. CuTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to be 
divided equally between men and women students and preferably to students 
from Riverside, home of the donors. 


LILuiAN Pascat Day, $32,165, the income from the fund to be used as scholarships 
and loans to needy worthy American widows. 


JEAN CAMPBELL DEAN, $5,000, a bequest in 1961. 
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DeE.Ta Sorority, $15,722, the annual income from which is available for (1) the 
Delta Junior Achievement Award of $100, and (2) the granting of scholarships 
to deserving Occidental women, preferably Deltas. 


FRANCIs AND Apa C. Dimmick, $1,000, a gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906. 


Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los An- 
geles friend, the income to be used for students nominated by the department. 


Davip EmBEerTSON Memoria, $657, established in 1961 by Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Embertson and friends in memory of their son, Class of 1960. 


ENDow_ED, $9,709, collected by the Classes of ’16, ’20, ’25, ’31, and ’40, the income 
from which is added to general scholarship funds. 


Tue Davin R. Faries INTERNATIONAL, $43,450, established by Mrs. David R. 
Faries in 1958, the income from which annually shall be awarded to a student or 
students who shall be either (a) a foreign student majoring in any field of study, 
or (b) astudent majoring in international] relations, diplomacy and world affairs. 


Firty-YEAR, $3,521. 
Muss R. M. Fires, $1,000, a gift in the endowment campaign of 1906. 
FouNDATIONS INCORPORATED, $32,608. 


Ho.uy Futon, $1,124, established in 1960. 
Emi.ia B. GILuEsPie, $15,102. 


Tue Rosert E. Gross-LocKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, $25,000, the income to be 
used for scholarships and fellowships for students who intend to major in scien- 
tific, engineering, economic or other fields applicable to the aerospace, electronic, 
marine, manufacturing or construction industries. 


GrorceE D. Hatt Memoria, $13,781, established by Mrs. George D. Hall in 1963. 


MarGaret JANE HamiLtton Memoria, $5,000, the income from which is to be 
used to assist a junior or senior of promising ability and sincerity of purpose who 
has chosen a premedical or prenursing course of study. 


RAPHAEL AND Norman B. HERMAN, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Joun P Herrick Memoria, $29,882, the income from which is to be used for 
students of high ability, good character and financial need with preference to a 
student or students who are in the field of economics or geology. 


Martin Hoover, $5,000, a gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in honor 
of her husband. 


Joun Jay Horxins, $50,000, established in 1958 by gifts from his estate and from 
the John Jay Hopkins Foundation, in memory of Mr. Hopkins, x’ 15, with a pref- 
erence for students majoring in mathematics or any one of the physical sciences. 


Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid men 
and women of promise who without financial help could not complete their 
college course. 


Davin Travis Huycxe Memonriat, $25,000, established by his parents and rela- 
tives in 1949 as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who lost 
his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval Air Corps, 
to which was added in 1956 a gift from the estate of his maternal grandparents, 
the late Mr. and Mrs. Cree T. Work of Texas. 
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Corson W. IpE, $17,520, established in 1962. 


JaMES IRVINE, $85,000, gifts in 1956 and 1957 from the James Irvine Foundation, 
the income from which will be used to assist men and women students in the 
payment of college expenses. The benefits of this fund are limited to students 
residing in the State of California, with preference given to those residing in 
Orange County. 


JANorsKy-NIELson Memoria, $12,215, established in 1961 in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Janofsky and Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Nielson. 


Frep M. JoHnson, $900, with preference to an athlete. 


ERNESTINE A. Kinney (U.S. Steel Foundation), $25,000, a fellowship for post- 
graduate work in preparation for public school teaching. 


Ricuarp P anp Vircinia P. Kratz, $1,500, to assist students majoring in the 
physical or natural sciences. 


Cuarves E Linpstey SCHOLARSHIP IN SPEECH, $23,209, established in 1957 by a 
gift from a friend to the College which is being added to by others. 


James N. Locke, $753, a bequest in 1945, by Mr. Locke of Coachella, California. 
MACcKENZIE, $57,445, preference being given to those preparing for medicine. 


Frank N. MacpuHerson, $12,528, a bequest placed in trust and made available in 
1950, by Mr. MacPherson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. 


EmILiz C. AND ALBERT L. MEyEr, $14,266, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. Meyer 
for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


Ricuarp W. Miuiar, $16,581, the income from which shall be used annually 
to provide approximately a half-tuition scholarship grant to a senior who has 
achieved a satisfactory record in scholarship but whose campus citizenship and 
personal character and promise are not only worthy but outstanding. 


ANNE Mumrorp, $10,000, established by the Board of Trustees in recognition of 
service as a member of that body 1930-1964 and as Executive Secretary of the 
John Randolph Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation 1931-1952. 


ANnNaA CLutTE Newcoms, IN DrpLomacy AND Wor tp Arrairs, $25,000, established 
in 1963 by the Board of Trustees, the income to be used annually as a fellowship 
award to a graduate student in these or related fields. 


J. M. anv Extra E. NEweELt, $2,500, a gift in 1937 by the parents of Paul Newell, 
ao, 


Dr. AND Mrs. Garrett NEWKIRK AND JOHN Martin NEwkIrk, $7,907, a bequest 
in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Christian work. 


ARTHUR AND Francis W. Nose, $16,173, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble of 
Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sophomore 
year. 


OccIDENTAL CoLLEGE WoMEN’s Cus, $8,600. 
H. P. Parsons, $5,000, a bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend. 


J. I. Parsons, $1,000, a gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend. 
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EarLeE AND Eva PEASE, $33,488, a bequest in 1965. 


Tue Dr. WituiaM B. AND SARAH Pettus - CALIFORNIA COLLEGE IN CHINA MEmo- 
RIAL, $36,564, the income to be used for promoting and understanding a knowl- 
edge of the language, art, philosophy, culture and civilization of China, through 
scholarships, fellowships, grants, teaching, development of library and art col- 
lection of research. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, $5,025. The following Pres- 
byterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign for which 
Occidental in conjunction with the church awards $150 per year to an out- 
standing member of each congregation: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 


Byron Putnam, $25,000, a bequest in 1966. 


Motziy Putnam, $50,000, the net income to be used for the purpose of assisting 
undergraduate and graduate students of deserving mind and promising ability 
and personality. 


RerapeEr’s Dicrst FoUNDATION, $5,000. 


Oscar AND LEAH PuiLurps Ropspins MEemoriAL, $105,637, established in 1958, by 
the estate of Oscar Robbins. 


Mrs. L. ScHoonover, $664, a gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 
mother. 


D. M. Suipman, $1,000, a bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915. 
STEARNS SUSTAINING, $8,212, established in 1956. 


EvELYN BarRTMAN STEARNS Memoria, $30,027, given by Francis A. Stearns, 
Class of 1915, the income to provide a full-tuition scholarship for a student of 
promising ability and potential, preferably from the Corona Unified School 
District, or if no such student available, a student from Riverside County 


Frep STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
was a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 


LouEser PEIRCE SwiTZER, $2,290, a gift in 1950 of Helene and Madelene Switzer, 
for a student interested in physical education, sports, and intercollegiate athletics 
and possessed of worthy character. 


Lizut. Kevorx V. TasHsIAn, $4,045, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. Tashjian 
in memory of their son, of the Class of 1943, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, 
killed in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a 
morally repayable grant-in aid. 


Mary J. Tayior, $8,700, a bequest in 1951 from a friend deeply interested in 
Christian education. 


THEATRE, $5,853, to be used to assist a student interested in the dramatic arts. 


PEaru TIFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 1914, 
in memory of their daughter. 


War Memoria, $11,356, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 
of the College to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
War II. 
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IsABELLA WuyTE, $14,000, a gift in 1931. 


PG. WInNNETT, $90,000, subject to life estate, the income then to be used for 
scholarships. 


Emma Wo.tFr Memorta1, $2,135, established in 1966. 
CarroL_i Woop, $601, established in 1966. 


MayYMeE WRIGHT, $1,000. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ANNUAL GIFTS AND GRANTS 


ALUMNI, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and allocated 
by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1965-66, $60,350 was 
available. 


ACHIEVEMENT REWARDS FOR COLLEGE SCIENTISTS, $1,500, awarded annually to a 
senior student in the physical sciences who demonstrates high potential for 
graduate study. Established in 1964 by the Foundation. 


FLORENCE Norma Brapy, established in 1954 by the Gamma Kappa Theta Soror- 
ity, to be administered by the Dean of Women for emergency purposes of scholar- 
ship grants. Contributed to date, $2,825. 


CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, two grants of $500 each for a 
student entering elementary education and a student entering secondary educa- 
tion. 


Tue C. EF Braun « Co., established in 1952 for outstanding young men of merit. 
In 1966-67 $3,600 was available. 


Crown ZELLERBACH FOUNDATION, established in 1956-57 for an outstanding upper 
division student who is a citizen of the United States and who is selected without 
regard to color, sex, creed, or country of origin. Financial need is not a primary 
consideration in the annual award of $1,000. 


Cyprus Mines Corporation, established in 1957 for awards to students in the 
physical sciences. In 1966-67 the amount available was $500. 


Dex. Mar ScieNcE FounpatTion, to be awarded to a student in physics or science. 
In 1966-67 the amount available was $500. 


EBELL, $500 each, payable $50 monthly, given by the Ebell of Los Angeles, to 
students who have matriculated and are residents of Los Angeles County, on a 
basis of need, academic ability, character and potential promise. 


Mary Patricia Davipson, $165, in memory of a late member of the class of 1949, 
supported annually by contributions from a foundation of like name. This schol- 
arship grant is to be awarded annually to a worthy student of high character 
having financial need, morally repayable at the judgment of the recipient. 


FARMERS INSURANCE Group, established in 1957 by the Farmers Insurance Group. 
Scholarships to be awarded to second, third and fourth year students. In 1966-67 
the amount available was $500. 


Wiu1aM C. Free anp Mazy Bett FRexs, established in 1957 by the Mazy Bell Free 
Estate, for students who are needy, worthy, of deserving mind, and of promising 
ability and personality, one of whom must be in music, Scholarship grant may 
cover living expenses and tuition. Available for 1966-67, $7,105. 
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Gore Forcan, Wo. R. Staats Inc., full tuition, established in 1954 for students 
in economics. 


WiiuraM N. Anp JENNIE H. Goopwin, $600, established by the Jennie H. Goodwin 
Estate for aid in vocational training. 


LAWRENCE E. Hansen FounpaTION, $2,000 available in 1966-67. 


Haynes Founpation, for superior students majoring in the social sciences. 
$10,000 available in 1966-67. 


James S. Kemper Founpation, each scholarship providing $1,000 annually for 
four years, awarded to qualified young men contemplating careers in insurance 
administration. For a fifth year, in a graduate school, $1,000 additional may be 
available. Financial need is not a factor in this scholarship. 


LayNE FounparTIon, two scholarships awarded annually, established in 1957 for 
the benefit of students majoring in religion and preparing to enter full-time 
Christian service. $2,975 available in 1966-67. 


Mape.ine N. McKinnie Trust, Stevens Weller, Trustee, the income available in 
1966-67 amounting to $1,585. 


Ropert Grant Martin, a graduate scholarship in English, established by the 
Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Professor of Eng- 
lish, 1924-31. The original provision of $225 is now supplemented by the College 
to make possible an annual grant of $2,000. 


Grorcre Henry Mayr, established as a trust fund administered by the Beverly 
Hills National Bank and Trust Company, by George Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills 
in 1949. The Trustees name the institutions to benefit from this fund and the 
amount to be distributed on a yearly basis. The college designates the persons to 
receive the scholarships. In 1966-67 this fund amounted to $13,500. 


CHarLEs FREDERICK Morsg, established as a memorial in 1958 for Department of 
Music scholarship grants, to be administered by the chairman of the department. 
Total to date, $3,393. 


OccIDENTAL LiFE INSURANCE ComMPANY, $1,000 available in 1966-67. 


Joun W. Porter Trust, preferably for a student from Long Beach. In 1966-67 the 
amount available was $1,200. 


Avis Scott PorTERFIELD Trust, for young men and women from the San Diego 
area, administered by the College in consultation with Lowell Davies, trustee of 
the fund. In 1966-67 this amounted to $1,475. 


Mazset Witson Ricwarps, $5,100 awarded annually, beginning in 1952-53, to 
young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of need and sound scholar- 
ship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey S. Hill. 


Jack SAMUELSON, full tuition for a young man or woman who is planning service 
in a full-time Christian activity. 


H. B. Srttrman, $50, received through the Board of Christian Education of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 


Sicma Aupua Iota, $200, given annually by the Occidental College chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major of high musicianship and 
need. 
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ALFRED P. SLoAN NarIoNAL, established in 1958, a grant up to $1,950 annually for 
four years (as determined by the Committee on Financial Aid), given by the 
Alfred PB Sloan Foundation, Inc., to a male student preferably in mathematics, 
the sciences, engineering, or business administration, beginning with the fresh- 
man year and renewable upon commendable performance. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE FOR THE OLYMPIC GAMES, $1,551 in 1966-67, for 
a junior or senior man who by his personal qualifications in addition to his 
athletic ability gives promise of outstanding leadership in track and field. 


Trmes Mirror, to assist students whose fields of study are economics, history, 
political science, or psychology. First preference in awarding it to sons and 
daughters of employees of the Times Mirror Company. In 1966-67 this fund 
amounted to $2,000. 


ToRCHLIGHTER, $600, awarded on the basis of academic excellence (at least a 
“B” average), leadership potential, and financial need, to an upper-division 
student majoring in education. The candidate for the Torchlighter Scholarship 
should demonstrate, to a marked degree, the qualities of character and the moti- 
vapens inferred by Plato when he said, ‘““Those having torches will pass them on 
to others.’ 


UnIrTeEp CatirorniA BANK, established in 1957, to assist young men in their junior 
and senior years who are planning to follow a business career. The amount of the 
award is $500 per year. 


Hat B. Watts, $900, established by Mr. Wallis in 1967, for a student or students 
majoring or planning to major in psychology. 


PRIZES AND SPECIAL FUNDS 


ARNSTON MeEmoriAL Awarp, established in 1965 from a bequest in the amount 
of $10,574, the income from which shall be used annually for an award to the 
person who, in contest, shall submit the best essay on “Man: His Function and 
Place in the Universe;’ said essays not to be based on the Scriptures or Dogma. 


Tue A. J. Bkunt Memoriar Awarp, established in 1965 by Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
H. Brunt as a memorial. The sum of $100 is awarded annually to a sophomore 
man or woman judged to be outstanding in terms of sound scholarship, high 
moral character and leadership potential. 


Tue Cuarves W. List MemoriaL Awarp: Two or more prizes annually from the 
income of an endowed fund of $31,698, to be awarded equally to at least one 
man and one woman chosen from the top one-third of the freshman class ranked 
scholastically and based on achievement rather than need. Each award is $500. 
Factors to be considered are: (1) leadership, (2) character and personality, (3) 
maturity of purpose, and (4) good citizenship and Christian ideals. If the stu- 
dent is not in residence, the amount may be reduced. The endowment support- 
ing this award was contributed by two sisters and a daughter in memory of 
Mr. List, an alumnus of the Class of 1908. 


DANIEL STEWART Hammack MemoriaAL—JuNion Cxiass Honor Awarp: $11,109, 
established in 1955 by Mrs. Daniel S. Hammack, Dan S. Hammack, Jr., and 
friends as a memorial to the late Daniel Stewart Hammack, ’05, trustee from 
1925 to 1953. The sum of $250 to be awarded annually at the Commencement 
season, to a junior man and woman judged to be outstanding on grounds of high 
scholarship, strong moral character, loyalty to the Christian ideals of the College, 
and contributions to student life and welfare. 
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THE Oscoop Harpy MemoriAL Awarp of $25, given annually to an outstanding 
major in the field of history who is a junior or senior. 


SELTZER Awarpb: An award of $100 each to the freshman man and freshman 
woman with the highest average for the year. Provided through funds given by 
Mr. Jules E. Seltzer, matched by college funds. 


Tue ERNESTINE KtNNEyY Awarp: A plaque presented in 1961 by the Delta Omi- 
cron Tau Sorority and given annually to the outstanding senior woman majoring 
in education, selected by the Education Department faculty on the basis of teach- 
ing potential, leadership capability and academic excellence. 


Tue Martin Dwe.tite KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund of $3,295 an an- 
nual award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a 
student preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


Emma E. Mars Awarp: Income from a gift of $20,000 is used as grants to seniors 
for travel in Europe. 


Tue Rosert T. Mooret Portry Prizes: From an endowment of $2,500, the gift 
of Dr. and Mrs. Robert T. Moore. Prizes of $50, $30, and $20 are annually awarded 
for the three best poems written by undergraduate students. 


Tue STERLING Morton ConstITUTIONAL Essay Funp: From an endowment of 
$11,335 established by Sterling Morton, annual prizes of $100, $50, and $25 are 
awarded for the three best essays submitted by an undergraduate on subjects re- 
lated to the history and Constitution of the United States. 


OcciDENTAL Facutty Writinc Awarps: Each year Certificates of Recognition of 
Achievement in Writing, and awards ranging from $5 to $100, are made to 
students whose writing is deemed best in the College among entries submitted for 
consideration by either students or members of the faculty to a faculty com- 
mittee of judges who consider each entry both for award in its own field (crea- 
tion, science, arts, social sciences, humanities) and for Grand All College Award. 


Paciric RarLtroap Society Funp: An endowed fund of $3,250, established by the 
Pacific Railroad Society, Inc., the income from which shall be used for research 
by students or faculty members concerning the part played by railroads in the 
history of the West or any phase of the railroad industry, and for scholarships 
and/or student aid for students interested in the field of economics, political 
science or history wherein some part of the course involves some phase of the 
railroad industry. 


THe ALFRED S. AND ExvizaBetTH D. Perers Memoriat Music Prize: Given in 
memory of Mr. and Mrs. Peters by members of their family and friends. An en- 
dowment of $2,225 provides an annual award of $100 to the music major who in 
the opinion of the faculty has done the most during the year to advance the ideals 
and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Tue Percy E SchumMACHER Awarp: An endowment of $1,000, to be used for a 
plaque awarded annually to the senior who in his or her college career has made 
an outstanding contribution to the work of the College within the field of the 
dramatic arts. 


THE Raymonp M. SELLE MEmoriAL Awarb, established in 1960 by the family, 
former students and friends of the late Raymond M. Selle, ’20, Professor of Biol- 
ogy from 1923 to 1960 and chairman of the department from 1944 to 1956. The 
sum of $100, interest from a portion of the Raymond M. Selle Endowment Fund 
for Biology and Premedicine, amounting to $7,127, is to be awarded annually to 
a junior biology or premedical student on the basis of high scholarship, charac- 
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ter and active participation in college activities, with emphasis on the biology 
department. The remainder of the income from the endowment fund is to be 
made available to the biology department. 


Evinor Remick WarRREN AwarD: $2,000, the income to be used to provide an en- 
graved trophy presented annually by Elinor Remick Warren to the outstanding 
student composer on the campus. 


Tue Frep H. ScHAaver Prizz Funp: $2,500. From this fund, annually, a trophy 
is purchased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in 
conjunction with the college athletic program. 


Tue B. H. Cu.iey Tropny: Established in 1956 by the Associated Men Students 
in honor of the Dean of Men to be awarded annually to the outstanding freshman 
basketball player. 


THe Jim Harvey Tropuy: $240. Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 


ATHLETE OF THE YEAR Tropuy: Established in 1951 by the Associated Men Stu- 
dents to honor the outstanding graduating senior in the field of intercollegiate 
athletics. 


INTER-FRATERNITY SING Prize: An endowment of $4,000 given by Mrs. Alphonzo 
E. Bell, the income from which is to be used as prize money for the annual sing. 


STUDENT Book CoLLEcTIoNn Contest: A Student Book Collection Contest, open to 
juniors and seniors who are not previous winners, is sponsored annually by the 
Library Patrons to encourage student ownership of books. First, second and third 
prizes of $75, $50, and $25, respectively, are awarded each spring. 


LOAN FUNDS 

The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board of 
Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Financial Aid to Stu- 
dents: 


SCL ALECM NN LETINGTIICGLITOT ee re ee ais dele a te tae ee $ 100 
Morice OMMaVV Tiiisebaer st ViemiOrial a9. Beis a one ee tne setae 2,025 
Bay-Area OccidentalsParénts:Glub Spent We YE Ae BO. 100 
RL EEC Ss MENON NEMS dos cscs «syne ienas « ov F5NG 4614 0% fo Gade sUbavelzs Vode dei pane So oi EIEN CAMS RO 4,990 
PVE LrV mrs EUG Garr RUE A RE 6 cans ca daca fave Bape aiice ine <o,cheye leat e REM 3,500 
peicseil@éey 1Bt (OSU Raigad Eco 5, ledge rei ar a 540 
Walnles Hoss lane—GiltvorlVirsy) on, Glark s.crc sce ie ok ee en ee 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club ... 5970 
Sallieralass Gleland—Giltrol Mary Stewart)... j.2.2.20.<. cee ees ets 500 
Binsierosby wouter OUundation. «i... 0.0. 2 eee Oe aaa 3,000 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental College 

Wormers Club Ween 20 Sites. AOR AIRE ca tees aes) to aire 26627 
VVSi tara avis VIGOR! Aeris. teeth eC ee Pet EMO REE TOS 100 
eGriree hme AV LON geass rctBiee Oho ta. A oo er en A eas ha 1,000 
al faeCImiclons Lalo OLOrily. we coer hae cea ioe ik eee ee Mee eda, 1,005 
[Diehaieben de Wd Ee Be aa ee OE A a On Sete epee my rae eae ey tee oa 125 
TdalKatrasermee tee me ee ee ee ee ete oer tlie 7,014, 
IVERTY Lait eCyiGrarlDWaV att re her a tee eet enn tre ee seem oes eet 55,100 
SecilEl Gambler, wees scsi cel cscs) Re ee eee tee a ee eel ee 7,000 


LOAN FUNDS 


Dr. ‘and ‘Mrs::Roy Gilliland”. .2°.5 a8 DTS, Dea 
D. 'W. Hanna College Glib. rea, ance toe dle eee erence 
Mrs, 0. ET JONSON «os conc 6 cles sk apse aie tos dene eae seen cee 
Leonard..arid “Louise. Jones ta... 1.06 Ue huei on ay ee oe 
Mrs. Vora COR WIG a) eae cna ee + sl apedateign:& ,atek <i cgea 
Mrs, John Lioyd-Butler au. oy 1. osee he cnc, ae sae gee ee 
Euclid; W.:and Elizabeth JMicBride... 4c..s0.,.:cs-sensnotert as. 08d acetate ae 
Zechariah D. Mathuss—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Mathuss ................. 
Sand ra Mats OM cw tocoheseywn: doubts neh ita peace eeeed ape eit ote ata 
Mrs and, Mrs!:Gy Ai: Millers. «lisse tela end. ok Bett) ae 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C............ 
Seeley W. Mudd—Giftiof Mrs.S. W; Mudd i. 201.0) 43. See 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence’J..Gamble 2) 2.9.45 255 oe 
Occidental No. 2 and No. 3—Gift of Clarence J.Gamble............. 
Orr Halk Ae See th Ba A rt CR 


George J: Pastre Memorial Fund’. ). 00°00 02 7220S PO 
Phi Gamma ‘Delta,Mothers”Club 30. 0. 209. oo a 
The George and Emma Reinhakel Fund. .....2.0...... +.) ae 
Julia Ellen’ Rogers Memorial”. 02.3. sacs scans ete + te) 
The Shinner Foundation Educational Assistance Fund .............. 
Albert Stone Foundation...) li4 aca. se 2 et yoreerve: «2 bate 
Gertrude S,, Thomas ici stsvswis ac’ Syste Tove wile tus Uoasas eine tao eae 
Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Loan Fund—Gift of 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority in 1959. (Administered by 

the’ Sorority 1924-19050) oases re cee he ce nts eh ee nn 
Walter Van E} Thompson’. 2.02 ee ee ee 
Charles H. Thorme soo... 0.0 4 AP BP e 
GeorgesHt. Walker ov. us. ns aces oe eue sweet ee 
Albert, Davis, Williams co. 5.5 co. ia.< G.nbusesne deat «te Pebtheg ete iel aaeena 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Presbytertar GHiiec ha yas caste us 04 velsduenesaise dondap somsatdone he ge nse eee 
Zita, Tau: Zeta: ge. antes iaiteeyosieny chs Were eres an ee 


SPECIAL LOAN FUNDS 


Administered by the Dean of Men: 


MacInnes Loan Funp, established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, consisting of short-term non- 
interest bearing loans of $25 or. less... ... .... . «ss... baby See $ 


Laura AND Ro.tia E Dennis Loan Funp, established as a memorial 
by Herbert: Dennis eA ea eee 


Bess SHaprro Honor Loan Funp, established as a memorial by 
Dr. Morton Shapiro and Nancy Shapiro Frank................ 


LENA [LYLER— VIOLET KOHL LOAN FUND .....0o.0 00. oe 
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Administered by the Dean of Women: 
Fanny ALBINGER Loan Funp, established in 1955 in memory of 


Wala og tbe sabato 2 ee Roe ele SRG (eae ee oe ee! SO Dae 1,210 
D.A.R. Loan Funp, established in 1940 in memory of Mrs. Mary 

fad ARIE 4 eRe OA Cc eS fect Ey AC ae Pe 50 
Newcoms Loan Funp, established in 1958 by Mrs. James G. 

iy Poul ge fo) A aes i Biiaee eee a 2 a UR 5 SY Ka Se Sa 1,000 
Juria A. Prpat Loan Funp, established in 1941 ................ 100 
Women’s University CLus Juniors, established in 1938......... 50 


SANDRA Matson RevoLtvinc STUDENT Boox Funp, $1,300, established by the 
Echo Park Methodist Church in Los Angeles as a memorial. One-half of the 
amount is available for loan to women and one-half to men through the respective 
offices of the personnel deans. 


HicHLanp Parx Kiwanis CLus STuDENT Loan Funp, established in 
Pos Selirg66-67 theifiunditotalediary. Sa! you) este ne Pris. owe. 3,745 


Victor ALDEN ROBERTSON AND GEORGIA MAXwELu ROBERTSON Epuca- 
TIONAL FUND, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be:-augmented by further payments and testamentary provi- 
sions. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
years to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the College include eleven residence halls. Wylie, 
Stewart-Cleland, Bell-Young, Pauley, and Braun Halls accommodate 530 
men. Orr, Chilcott, Erdman, Haines, and Newcomb Halls provide housing 
for 466 women. In addition, the Eileen Norris Halls, a coeducational resi- 
dence complex, house 93 men and 62 women. All residence facilities are 
under the supervision of carefully selected Head Residents. 

Accommodations in the residence halls include both single and double rooms, 
some of which have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union 
Dining Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and 
sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman men are required to live in the college halls of residence. 
Sophomores who do not live at home must live in college residence halls or 
fraternity houses. Junior and senior men, if not living at home, may live in 
residence halls, fraternity houses or off-campus accommodations. 


WOMEN 


All freshman women are required to live in the college halls of residence. 
Sophomore, junior, and senior women under the age of 21, who are not living 
with their parents or legal guardians, must live in the college halls of resi- 
dence. Senior women who will be 21 years of age by September 1, 1967, have 
the privilege of living off campus for the year 1967-68. Seniors electing to 
make this kind of housing arrangement will be responsible for filing letters 
of approval from their parents in the Office of the Dean of Women by June 1, 
1967. Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


ROOMS ARE RENTED FOR THE ENTIRE ACADEMIC YEAR 
(THREE CONSECUTIVE TERMS ) 


New students make application for residence through the office of the Director 
of Admission as a part of their application for admission. Students previously 
matriculated make application for residence through the offices of the Dean of 
Men and Dean of Women. 
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RESIDENCE 


Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing of an 
application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reservation, imas- 
much as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis by the Commit- 
tee on Admission. 

The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to association meet- 
ings, conventions and other related groups in the residence halls during 
vacation periods. Resident students will be notified in advance of such con- 
templated occasions and assurance given to them that every reasonable 
precaution will be used by the College in the safeguarding of their personal 
property during such occupancy. 

The College reserves the right at all times to enter the rooms of students 
living in the dormitories for such purposes as the administration of the Col- 
lege in its discretion may deem proper. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $100.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the Spring term. This deposit is nonrefundable. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 


The halls and dining rooms will be closed between terms. During periods 
when the halls are closed, provision for supervised residence at extra cost 
may be made for those students who have adequate reason for remaining on 
the campus. The services of the Health Center and the health staff are not avail- 
able when the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings. Rugs are provided only 
in Orr, Haines, Erdman, and Norris Halls. The College provides for the peri- 
odical cleaning of students’ rooms and for weekly linen service. The following 
items are provided by the student: bedding, pillow, bedspread, bureau scarves, 
study lamp, metal waste basket, glass curtains (plain), draperies—if desired. 

It is advisable to delay the purchase of curtains and draperies until the stu- 
dents see their rooms, inasmuch as the size of the rooms, window measurements 
and color of rugs vary. 

The College is not responsible for money, jewelry, or other articles of value 
in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers many opportunities for 
participation in student government and campus activities. It provides also 
for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of whieh has a member 
of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees represent- 
ing the faculty and the student body. Through the actions of this body an 
attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between academic and extra: 
curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit is one of the most cherished traditions at Occidental. The 
College places each student on his honor to conduct himself in all scholastic 
and extracurricular activities in accordance with the highest principles of 
personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in any phase of academic work or acts which 
would violate principles of personal integrity are violations of the Honor Spirit. 
As a part of responsible living, the students are on their honor to safeguard 
these privileges not only for themselves, but for other students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and impose 
penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed of six stu- 
dents, appointed by the A.S.O.C. president in consultation with the present 
Court members and approved by vote of the A.S.O.C. Senate. The success of 
the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student body in making 
sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, and represents the 
highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The student association engages in a wide range of cultural, educational, rec- 
reational and social activities and controls certain student enterprises under the 
supervision of the college administration. The Associated Students operates 
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under a constitution and by-laws, and is governed by the A.S.O.C. Senate, re- 
organized in 1960-61. The members of the Senate include the four elected 
student body officers, three senators elected at-large, four by the men living 
in college residence halls, three by the women in college residence halls, and 
one each by the fraternities, the sororities, and the students living off campus. 
The Coordinator of Student Activities acts as adviser to the A.S.O.C. Senate 
without voting power. The Senate meets at regular intervals to discuss stu- 
dent problems, promote student activities, consider presidential appoint- 
ments, appropriate student body funds, and reflect student attitudes on ques- 
tions of administration policy. Senate meetings are open to all students. 

The President of the Associated Students is the chief executive officer of the 
student body and is responsible for appointments to nonelective student of- 
fices and for coordinating the activities of the student body, in addition to 
serving as A.S.O.C. representative in community and college life. Occidental 
is proud of the responsible role taken by students in active support and devel- 
opment of the College through such methods as student representation on cer- 
tain faculty and administrative committees and an interchange of ideas 
among administration, faculty and students. Men’s and women’s organiza- 
tions are considered an integral part of the Associated Students. The activities 
of the student body are financed by a fee (see page 14.7). By action of the 
Associated Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected 
by the College. Occidental students are members of the National Student 
Association and are active in conferences, regional, national and world 
affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated Women 
Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and activities of 
the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high standards of conduct 
in the residences and on the campus. Three councils carry on the work of 
A.W.S.: The Cabinet, the Residence Council and the Judicial Board. One of 
the primary functions of the Cabinet is assistance in the orientation of new 
students to college life. This is done through participation in the orientation 
program for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor system 
maintained throughout the freshman year. The Associated Women Students 
assume responsibility for campus activities including their Assembly pro- 
grams and all-college Hospitality Weekends. 

The Residence Council shares with the College administration the respon- 
sibility for the management of the residence halls, and for the establishment 
of standards for group living. The Council is composed of a president elected 
by the women in residence, the president of each women’s residence and a 
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freshman representative from each residence, a representative appointed by 
Panhellenic, and the Dean of Women who serves as adviser. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of good 
conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are adequately interpreted and en- 
forced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the A.WS. 
Cabinet. The Board is composed of at least one member from each women’s 
residence. 


STUDENT RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS 


Occidental’s religious emphasis expresses itself in part through voluntary 
student religious organizations which are encouraged by the College and 
advised by the Chaplain. They include the Occidental Christian Fellowship, 
Canterbury Club, Newman Club, Occidental Jewish Fellowship, the Chris- 
tian Science Organization and the Mormon Study Group. Most of these meet 
weekly. 

The most active is the interdenominational Protestant group, the Occi- 
dental Christian Fellowship. It sponsors and coordinates many programs 
and activities including Sunday evening forums, vespers, retreats, study 
groups, and social action projects. Each year it sponsors a Student-Faculty 
Conference on Christian faith and life, and brings a distinguished church- 
man to the campus for a Religion-in-Life program. Representing the major 
Protestant denominations, it supports the United Campus Christian Fellow- 
ship, the National Student Christian Federation, and the National and World 
Councils of Churches. 


ATHLETICS 


Opportunity is offered in many forms of intercollegiate and mtramural 
sports for men and women, including tennis, baseball, football, basketball, 
swimming, water polo, track, cross country, golf, sailing, soccer, rugby, 
modern dance, and gymnastics. The College believes in and encourages all 
forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical devel- 
opment and well-being of its students. 

Occidental is a member of the Southern California Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference and each year schedules events with members of that conference as 
well as with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the conference rulings which apply 
to all within the conference. 
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The College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facilities, 
athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that students who 
use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. (See pages 177-178 for 
statement of legal responsibility of the College and information concerning 
accident insurance. ) 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech and Drama is supple- 
mented by practical experience in the fields of public speaking, debate, and 
public discussion, and performance experience in theatre activities. College 
credit toward graduation is allowed for this work. Although the department 
believes there is a certain value in formal contest debating and in the conven- 
tional speech tournaments, it holds to the function of public speaking as an 
educational medium and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situa- 
tions, emphasizing the process of sharing information, influencing opinion, 
and stimulating concrete audience response. 

Through the Occidental Players the department brings to the campus 
each year three major dramatic productions. This schedule is supplemented 
by a series of student directed one-act and playreading programs presented in 
the Playmill Theatre with emphasis on experimental and original student 
productions. The department also produces six interpretation and reader’s 
theatre programs and five major dramatic productions in repertory during 
the College Summer Drama Festival. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to participate 
actively in musical performance. The College Choir, the Wind Ensemble 
(College Band) and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are 
open by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each glee club has 
its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour. Small 
ensemble groups, instrumental and vocal, are given encouragement. The 
material studied and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimu- 
late and educate both participants and auditors and to present the best in 
contemporary composition as well as classic masterworks; familiarity with 
both is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by providing 
for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student recitals give outlet 
for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each year the best original stu- 
dent rnanuscripts are given public performance. 
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STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the college 
year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental; appears weekly, and consist- 
ently receives a high rating from the Associated Collegiate Press. “Fang;’ a 
humor magazine, appears periodically throughout the year. “La Encina,’ the 
college annual, is published each spring. The student body and administra- 
tion jointly issue each fall a ‘““Handbook”’ of organizations and activities, for 
the benefit of new students. The literary magazine, “Quest; is published 
twice a year. Financed mainly through student body funds, all of these pub- 
lications are edited, managed, and staffed by students and afford excellent 
opportunity for experience to those who are interested in journalism. Editors 


are appointed by the A.S.O.C. president and approved by vote of the Senate. 


HONOR ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the United 
States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 1776. 
The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta of California, 
established in 1926. The members in course are elected on the basis of excel- 
lence in scholarship and good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of 
each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within 
this quota, elections are held in October, in January, and during Commence- 
ment week. Elections may also be made of Occidental alumni or others 
who have attained distinction in the field of liberal arts or in the learned 
professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of the men 
is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be elected at the 
end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding character, activity and leader- 
ship. The women’s organization is the Dranzen chapter of Mortar Board, a 
national society which selects its members at the end of the junior year on the 
basis of service, scholarship and leadership. A specified scholarship standard. 
above the general student body average, must be met by each candidate. No 
chapter may have fewer than five nor more than twenty members. 

Membership in Tiger Claws, a service organization of eighteen sophomore 
men under the guidance of two juniors, is based on recognition of leadership 
in student activities. The purpose of this group is to foster loyalty to the Col- 
lege. Selections are made at the end of the freshman year. 

‘Tiger ‘Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to promote 
interest In Campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. Member- 
ship in ‘iger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and participation in activ- 
ities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty members may be chosen 
each year. 
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Other honor groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history fraternity; 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia of America, Eta Kappa Chapter, national music frater- 
nity for men; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women; Phi 
Epsilon Kappa, national physical education fraternity for men; Psi Chi, na- 
tional psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fra- 
ternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research organization; 
Sigma Pi Sigma, national physics society; Alpha Mu Gamma, national for- 
eign language society; Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; 
Kappa Mu Epsilon, national mathematics undergraduate fraternity; Alpha 
Kappa Delta, national sociology fraternity; Delta Phi Epsilon, national for- 
eign service fraternity. 


INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The international outlook of the College is reflected in many student activi- 
ties at Occidental. The International Program is a coordinated effort involv- 
ing the International Club, Model United Nations and Political Science 
Forum. The International Club includes students from many different 
countries, among them Americans who are interested in the culture of other 
lands. Model United Nations sends a delegation annually to the MUN Con- 
ference. The Political Science Forum offers a program of speakers and discus- 
sion on international politics. 

Specific majors in Diplomacy and World Affairs in various regional areas 
indicate academic emphasis on international interests (see pages 43-44,). For 
the past several years Occidental has sent a delegation of its students to Africa 
each summer on the “Crossroads Africa” project. 
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OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include such 
organizations as the following: Laurean, women’s literary society; Art Club; 
Chess Club; Geology Club; Occidental Physical Education Majors Club; Panel 
of Americans; Women’s Recreational Association; Occidental Players; Pre- 
Medical Club; Occidental Dance Group; Sailing Club; Ski Club; Student Sec- 
tion, American Institute of Physics; Student Affiliates of the American Chem- 
ical Society; Alpha Chi Sigma, national professional chemical fraternity; 
Student California Teachers’ Association; Young Democrats and Young 
Republicans. 

Social organizations for both men and women are active on the campus. The 
men’s organizations are: national fraternities of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi 
Gamma Delta, and Sigma Alpha Epsilon; and local fraternity, Phi Sigma 
Omicron. The women’s groups are the local sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi 
Alpha, Beta Phi Delta, Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta and Zeta 
Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION (ORGANIZED 1894) 


Each graduate of Occidental College and every person who has completed a 
minimum of eight courses, or equivalent, of undergraduate work at Occidental 
becomes a member of the Occidental Alumni Association upon graduation of 
his class. Graduate students who have completed a year of work at the College 
(six courses or equivalent) also are members of the Alumni Association. 

The Alumni Association functions under the direction of the Alumni Board 
of Governors, consisting of twenty-one members, seven elected annually for 
three-year terms. It seeks to contribute to the continuing development of 
Occidental by maintaining a strong alumni program, and to strengthen the 
bond which exists between the College and its former students. One member 
of the Alumni Association is nominated each year to the Board of Trustees 
to serve for a term of five years. This results in five Alumni Trustees serving 
on the Occidental Board of Trustees at all times. 

The Alumni Board of Governors annually elects one of its members to 
serve as Chairman of that body and as President of the Alumni Association. 

An Alumni magazine entitled Occidental College Alumnus is published 
four times a year. The Alumni Association is active in the major population 
areas of the country. The annual Alumni Fund provides an opportunity for 
alumni to express their interest in the College through financial support. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American Alumni 
Council. 
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STUDENT CONDUCT 


Occidental College expects that its students, both within and without the Col- 
lege, will impose on themselves and will adhere to high standards of morality, 
honor, and good citizenship; that they will conduct themselves in a respon- 
sible manner, which reflects credit on themselves and the College; and will 
abide by the regulations of the College. Occidental regards continued attend- 
ance at the College as a privilege. If, in the judgment of the administrative 
officers of the College, a student’s conduct does not conform to the foregoing 
criteria, the College, through these officers, may, after following such proce- 
dures as they consider appropriate, impose such penalties as they may 
determine the circumstances justify, including suspension or dismissal. ‘The 
College reserves the right to withhold its degree or its diploma from any stu- 
dent who has outstanding financial obligations, either to the College, to stu- 
dent organizations, or to others in the community. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the office of the Dean 
of Students, in cooperation with the Dean of Men and Dean of Women. Re- 
sources available to them in assisting students in their adjustment to various 
phases of college life include the services of the Health Staff with two College 
Physicians, the members of the psychological counseling staff, the College 
Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned with student 
interests. On recommendation, students may be referred to a qualified psychia- 
trist. 

Each member of the freshman class is assigned to a specific faculty member 
who, with the assistance of a student adviser, assists the freshman throughout 
his first college year. After the freshman year the student is advised by a 
member of the faculty in the academic department of his choice. Students 
who have not chosen a major field are advised by the Dean of Students, Dean 
of Men, or Dean of Women. 

The College maintains a Guidance and Placement Office for the benefit of 
students. Counseling and testing functions are designed to assist students in 
dealing with educational, vocational, and related personal-social problems, and 
to guide them in their formation of career plans. No fee is charged to presently 
enrolled students for the counseling services available under normal circum- 
stances. A fee of $3.00 is charged to students when an extensive test or test 
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battery is given or when special expenses are incurred in scoring or adminis- 
tration. The service is available to alumni at a fixed fee of $15.00 and to the 
general public at a fee dependent upon the quantity of testing and counseling 
requested. 

Placement services are designed to provide seniors and alumni with infor- 
mation relating to available jobs and with opportunity to make contacts with 
industrial and governmental representatives both on and off campus. In addi- 
tion, the Placement Office assists students i securing part-time and summer 
employment. 

A specialized service is provided for those who wish to obtain positions in 
the teaching profession. 


RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of educa- 
tion at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory experiment in 
democratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume his or her 
share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and the group aims at all 
times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of the individual. 

Information concerning residence facilities and regulations will be found 
on pages 164-165. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives, and 
representatives of both men and women students in college residence halls, give 
consideration to general problems of residence mutually affecting men’s and 
women’s interests. (See pages 167-168.) 


SOCIAL LIFE 


Opportunities for learning social skills and developing social competence are 
an essential part of college. To this end a varied program is planned at Occi- 
dental College to provide areas for social growth. 

Student officers are charged with the responsibility for social events, and the 
Dean of Men, the Dean of Women, and the Coordinator of Student Activities 
work with student committees to plan a balanced program. This program in- 
cludes all-college dances, residence hall parties, class affairs and events for 
special interest groups. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations on the campus 
will be found on page 172. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Occidental students have the rich educational experience of hearing and seeing 
much of the finest in the culture of Western civilization and of meeting dis- 
tinguished personages brought to the campus under special programs. 
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College presentations in the performing arts include the annual Glee Club 
Home Concert and the Orchestra, Wind Ensemble (Band), and Dance Group 
Concerts. Occidental also presents several television programs each year 
over NBC. 

The Artist Series in Thorne Hall presents artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera, Juilliard and similar institutions. Occidental’s annual Faculty 
Award Lecture presents a distinguished work of scholarship by a faculty 
member. 

A lectureship named in honor of Remsen Bird, former president of Occi- 
dental College, was established at the College in February 1948 by a gift to 
the endowment, to bring to the College and to Southern California one or 
more distinguished speakers each year. The general theme of the lectures is 
“The College and Society’’ The basic purpose underlying the Remsen Bird 
lectures is to maintain in the College a continuing sense of its relationship 
with society as a whole. 

Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. annually supports a visiting lecturer 
in Economics and Finance, on the campus for a period of two or three days. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Occidental attempts to prepare young men and women for life in its larg- 
est meaning. It frankly accepts Christianity as an essential part of Western 
culture and character, and tries to conduct affairs on a Christian basis, At 
the same time it recognizes the freedom of each student to make his own 
choice and encourages students of other persuasions to express themselves 
in voluntary student activities. Various programs and activities express this 
commitment and enrich religious life on campus. In addition to academic 
courses offered by the Department of Religion for credit, from time to time 
the College invites distinguished theologians to visit the campus to address 
and meet students. Attendance at all services and programs is voluntary. 

Christian worship is held in Herrick Memorial Chapel every Sunday 
morning the College is in session. The Committee on Public Worship assists in 
the services. Guest ministers, the Chaplain and faculty members preach, and 
the College Choir provides special music. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an effort to safeguard the health of its students, recogniz- 
ing that adequate health habits and education are an essential part of a college 
program and that good health is necessary if full value is to be attained from 
curricular activities. Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided 
through courses in the Physical Education Department to develop physical 
health as well as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college 
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and in later life. The Health Service of the College also attempts to prevent 
illness by acting in a general advisory capacity on living conditions in the 
total campus environment. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here stu- 
dents may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during daily 
office hours. The building is equipped as a small modern infirmary, and medi- 
cal care is supervised by the Director of the College Health Service and a sec- 
ond attending physician, both of whom are on part-time appointments. A 
registered nurse is on duty at all times while the College is in session. The 
health services and facilities of the College are available to students within 
the general charge for tuition except for limitations outlined under regula- 
tions appearing later in this section of the catalog (see page 177). 

Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expected in carry- 
ing through the college program of health service in order that this program 
may be of value to all. No student will be permitted to register unless he com- 
plies with all medical requirements for admission. 

A medical history and physician’s statement, on forms issued by the Col- 
lege, are required as a part of the admission credentials of all students. These 
must include evidence of smallpox vaccination within the last three years, ac- 
tive immunization for tetanus within the last three years, a minimum of three 
injections of Salk poliomyelitis vaccine or a full series (3) of Sabin vaccine, 
and a chest x-ray within the current year or a negative skin test for tuber- 
culosis. 

Students transferring to Occidental from other collegiate institutions are 
permitted to submit copies of medical examinations which were used for ad- 
mission to the schools of primary enrollment provided the records are con- 
sidered adequate by the Health Center staff. If such records are not available 
or if the examinations are more than four years old, the requirements outlined 
in the above paragraph concerning medical history and physician’s statement 
must be complied with. 

Students previously registered at Occidental College who return after an 
absence of three years or less will not be required to have medical examina- 
tions at the time of readmission unless special health problems have developed. 
Examination is not required of students returning after military service unless 
medical problems have arisen during such service. A statement from the 
student regarding his medical history since leaving the College must be filed 
by all applicants for readmission who are not required to have a medical 
examination. Students who withdrew for health reasons are required to 
furnish as a part of their applications for readmission a physician’s statement 
regarding diagnosis, treatment and medical fitness to return to school. 

A chest x-ray or negative skin test for tuberculosis is required of all students 
every two years. 
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Every student participating in intercollegiate athletics must be approved 
by and receive clearance from the Director of Health Service before engaging 
in any team activity. If needed, tetanus toxoid is given by members of the 
Health Service staff at the time of approval for athletic participation. 

Any student who asks to be excused from any part of the required Physical 
Education activity program should present a letter to the Health Service from 
his attending physician describing his restrictions. 

Students planning to apply for a teaching credential will be given a medical 
examination during the early part of the junior year. The report of this 
examination is among the materials reviewed in taking action concerning 
applications for admission to candidacy for the credential and later serves in 
part as the basis for the medical report required at the time of certification. 

Medical examinations required as a part of a student’s application for 
graduate study elsewhere and similar examinations are not a part of the 
service available at the Health Center. Students may consult their own 
private physicians in connection with such reports, or may arrange with the 
Health Service for such reports or examinations for a small fee. 

A statement of regulations covering student patients is available at the 
Health Center. 

The following items are not included in the general health service and are 
subject to extra expense: surgery; services of specialists; additional nursing if 
deemed necessary by the College Physician; medical service beyond that or- 
dinarily available; x-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory tests, most 
medicines and any other expensive tests or treatments; and removal to a nearby 
hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emergen- 
cies, but a charge is made for any services making unusual demands upon a 
physician. 

In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but if 
necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


INSURANCE 


The College offers to students accident insurance which supplements the Col- 
lege Health Service described in this bulletin. This insurance is compulsory 
for full-time undergraduates and for all international students. The insur- 
ance is underwritten by a reputable insurance company at a minimum rate. 
Local and nationwide claim service is provided and the student is protected 
twenty-four hours per day, on or off campus, during the three terms of the 
college year. 

In addition, on an optional basis, and for an additional fee, the accident 
coverage may be carried for the summer months, and sickness medical cover- 
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age may be carried for the full calendar year on a voluntary basis except that 
this additional coverage is required of all international students unless 
waived by the Dean of Students. Material descriptive of the insurance avail- 
able is mailed to the home address of all students prior to the opening of the 
fall term. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The College endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical facilities, 
laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the departments 
have established regulations concerning the use of such facilities. It is 
clearly understood that students who use these facilities do so entirely at their 
own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available, but the College has no 
legal responsibility for injuries or other damages suffered by students on or off 
the campus, or in travel to and from such activities or for any expenses in con- 
nection therewith. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Rules governing the use of automobiles on campus are formulated by the 
Student Life Committee. A printed statement of these rules is available in 
the office of the Dean of Students. A subcommittee on motor vehicle safety 
serves as a board of review and appeal with regard to traffic violations, and 
reserves the right to withdraw motor vehicle privileges from any student at any 
time for cause. 


Orr Hall, Women’s Residence 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and government 
of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. Five trustees 
are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni Association and serve for 
a period of five years; the remainder are elected at large and serve for a term 
of five years. The Board exercises general oversight of the College, determines 
its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, and appoints its administra- 
tive and instructional officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD! 


Tater ELT Ome een irae Memes ea ak ao oy Sree Chairman 
lifefoicisy |L. (abate (ele) epee ene O hee ee 6 ae Ae ae 4 Gee ee yee Vice-Chairman 
Peiine Bom ANG ISK Ve stron eet la ke ar at Day Vice-Chairman 
PR HRIEETMMUN OF TIS Al gL) Mn ie ce, iu oe os oc tsa) a Be om Vice-Chairman 
UTE ea ILIDIAC Kee | aero eee eee ee GS Sa Vad Saw WM ow Secretary 
Waneewamien sis) were we ee eR PR Treasurer 
dee De, 5 ee A ee ee ey Oe an ee Assistant Secretary 
perric etme Loi een hf ea heir OM as Aner Bee SS Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


(fet exaauey ranunebakeral): Di, ou wet, oN Nee P is 200 a Laguna Hills 
irate, IMBOREL 5, fee Swe pie +o IRA eRe Somis 
The Rev. Remsen Bird, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. (Pres., 1921-46) ...... Carmel 


The Rev. Eugene Carson Blake, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Litt.D., S.T.D. 
New Canaan, Conn. 


HS dun AESTLAUEr® 3G SOS Sa, tl fava Son Ce 2 gd San Marino 
Neem Ota Gnevanecns litte oma ma aes Se te gs ter os ee Los Angeles 
ATA teGrme OOls ab ia. Ie, OP oc.) 18 E 1.3 (Pres:.194.6-65 } 

Newport Beach 
DinemHUCICEVVION CbI1de:. Bar A wmieice  SokGlrure, Ais. : Greenwich, Conn. 
Sane MME LO SHOCTEMeMEs. he 7., © MRE elke eG wis 2 Beds Santa Barbara 
{lenin IN@ngdatayy ier Re it teens es oo er Santa Barbara 


1For the year 1966-67. 
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A. GwRubel; Seda to i hi Ante eee, eee eee Rolling Hills 
Frank ‘Na-Rush, bLibices is euiited ook aah eee South Pasadena 
Fred H) Schauer-&.3 4.6 G29 08 4... 3522 Sa ee. Gee Santa Barbara 
Arthur N. Young, PID EE Din. a ei Ue ae Sees Pasadena 
Term expires 1967 

Mrs, NNomman.Chandier,. J: ED. Lbs. ..00- Aine oh eae one Los Angeles 
Bryant-Essick, Lh.Dirsit. dona. oct ad aba See emione eee Los Angeles 
Truman Johnsorucs cute! te holies G98 Teaney Gc) <a ee Riverside 
Daria Lathamel Ti), 6 Sie Pa Eos Sia tees Newport Beach 
Mirs.\ Maynard J) Toll) 28), 29 MUTT PSII | Ee ee Los Angeles 
Term expires 1968 

The Rt. Rev: Francis Erie Bloy, D:D. SS Dr ooo. La Canada 
Robert J) °Ganmon 0 oe ce tania nes ne gr ek ee ee Los Angeles 
Terormetvy; Ell oo wick ele CA hs ee Hillsborough 
The Rev..Ganse Little, D.D., LL.D., S.TD. ......-...... Pasadena 
Richard’ WoMillar, LL.D.) ss iee) ey 4h beens ey San Marino 
Kenneth: T’ Norris; LL.D. se. eso) Oe ea San Marino 
Term expires 1969 

Allan. Braun ies el ev poe! deel ain pee oe ee, ee San Marino 
Damel P Bryanta. ius apy Gyan Won ey a Pasadena 
Eidvward WVGarter,. D1 Ds Ss. Ae sie ot ee eee Los Angeles 
Stafford Ry Grady 4 2.605 aa tes 9 es lr La Canada 
Brederick Gi@iarkin, Jr! )....'. . Bee ae Los Angeles 
Shirley CoVVard, Jr... i: . eat Ge. + ce South Pasadena 
Term expires 1970 

Robert: JHadden: 3 6s). ue, be oy ete ee Santa Barbara 
J. Stanley Johnson oo). ..< 22. seal Bigs «gee wale a Altadena 
Harold’G) McGlellan,.U1..De oe sae ee San Marino 
John Rallacve.. . ces. Oat amie hn) eo cae eae ae Pasadena 
Mernnitt KoRuddock 3°60 2 aes ee eis ae a et Belvedere 
Graham Ux Sterlings ae ee eel ete Gee eee Los Angeles 
Term expires 1971 

Lloyd Be Austny Dy vs. cate eee a we ite ie. oe Los Angeles 
Poh. Chilcott Ion gs ce ot. &. sunning as a Pasadena 
DATO: FlamMminiaCk Patent cada os Giese sacs ae ee el ce i ook te South Pasadena 
Edwin VW, Pauley, LL.D i batt) oe ae es, ee Beverly Hills 
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Mirss blaltett VWililihorne .21ly) snore) .tetcdiet orl eserves. Pasadena 
Richard C. Gilman, Ph.D., LL.D., ex officio 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1967 
Bobet ep eac ker ok Fs ee CM I San Marino 


Term expires 1968 
Peer eae BS OTIOISE Vite oe 0. 1s 07602 vet agers a > ARTE a Ate - Los Angeles 


Term expires 1969 
ERD ITI ATI UNO t ie es. eine oe Bele, aie ee wth bas San Marino 


Term expires 1970 
ich atwelid 2 Shae a) 9 eee 6 On Seen tis (SS a iia eee 7 cee Cae Sacramento 


Term expires 1971 
BORO a Ce rs ess ect CMR AIS 5a the a ss oncgle Sagar > Los Angeles 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mr. Cannon, Mr. Janofsky, Mr. Norris, 
Vice-Chairmen; Mr. Carter, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Latham, Dr. Little, 
Mr. Mage, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar; Hon. Life: Mr. Rush 


Development: Mr. Bryant, Chairman; Mr. McClellan, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Austin, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Carter, Mr. Essick, Mr. Hull, Mr. Janofsky, 
Mr. T. Johnson, Mr. Mage, Mr. Millar, Mr. Norris, Mr. Packer, Mr. Pauley 


Educational Program: Mr. Janofsky, Chairman; Mr. Larkin, Vice-Chair- 
man; Mr. Finch, Mr. Hadden, Dr. Little, Mr. Packer, Mr. Ruddock; Hon. 
Life: Mrs. Chevalier 


Finance: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Essick, Vice-Chairman; Mr. Carter, 
Mr. Grady, Mr. J. S. Johnson, Mr. Kinard, Mr. Larkin, Mr. Latham, Mr. 
McClellan; Hon. Life: Mr. Rush, Dr. Young 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Cannon, Chairman; Mr. J. S. Johnson, Vice- 
Chairman; Mr. Braun, Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Chilcott, Mr. T. Johnson, Mr. 
Norris, Dr. Odell, Mr. Pauley, Mrs. Thorne, Mr. Ward 


*For the academic year 1966-67. 
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Honorary Degrees: Mr. Latham, Chairman; Mrs. Chandler, Vice-Chair- 
man; Bishop Bloy, Dr. Little, Mr. Mage, Mr. Ruddock; Hon. Life: Dr. 
Baker, Mr. Rush, Dr. Young 


Nominating: Mr. Mage, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Chan- 
dler, Mr. Latham, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar; Hon. Life: Mr. Rush 


Religious Life: Dr. Little, Chairman; Mrs. Toll, Vice-Chairman; Bishop 
Bloy, Mr. Bryant, Mr. Hadden, Dr. Odell, Mr. T. Johnson; Hon. Life: 
Dr. Baker, Mr. Rush, Dr. Young 


Student Affairs: Mr. Finch, Chairman; Mr. Grady, Vice-Chairman; Mr. 
Hammack, Mr. Kinard, Mrs. Thorne, Mrs. Toll, Mr. Ward 


ADMINISTRATION 1967-68 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative offi- 
cers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering the 
educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


PRESIDEN YR Mg es ss seed toe RicHarp C. Gitman, PxH.D., LL.D. 


ACADEMIC PROGRAM 


Dean of the Faculty and 

Vice-President for Academic Affairs ........ VERNON L. BoLtuman, Pu.D.* 
L pleyaag gy = ge a gets Siar Tyrus G. Harmsen, A.B.L.S., M.A. 
AVERSA T I aay ON TO | ee ae a CaroLyn J. Ayars, A.B. 
PE ee IOIPALITIELICS en ec eke oe ec Roy Dennis, M.A. 


STUDENT SERVICES 


EG SA Ua SSIS AG VISE ES Glas RIS a Joon S. McAnNatty, Px.D. 


Wear ofVienond sDirector Of ....s..+...:+- BENJAMIN H. Cuu.ey, Ep.D. 
Financial Aid to Students 


OGL OYE NAUGO AE che tcyices one Ce Bricipa A. KNAUER, A.B. 
PDI PCCI OMOEA IIISSIOTLW Mtn ne te els os Dennis A. Cotiins, M.A. 
PasIstrer ITECIOT OF ACIMISSION «es... +243 .-+ ++ Herta ANDERSON, A.B. 
Director of Guidance and Placement ......... CHESTER C. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Coordinator of Student Activities ............ Mary L. McAutster, M.S. 
VOU LOTROIELAC QUIT SETUICE rey lok ek oleae Ere M. Hamiuton, M.D. 
PEGI ATM: 298 RE TEI IRIS Is Aa ae VINCENT J. DEJoun, M.D. 
TA COURIN TLE SE en RO Me GWE AUREUS coos 8 aie + Rusy Ricu Burear, A.B., R.N. 


*Dr. Bollman has resigned as of June 30, 1967 to return to full-time teaching. 
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Counseling Psychologist La tian Aan Myron E. Howtanp, Jr., Px.D. 
Counseling: Psy COO sh aie. tid ye aa Davin B. Pearson, Pxu.D. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Comptroller and Business Manager 003 3.. vspe% eee eh JANET B. Horr, A.B. 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds ..... Henry Harotp Hare, A.B. 
Director Opdig EVOcessi es. ptine aia ae, James MicHaeE. Kewvy, M.B.A. 
Manager of Freeman College Union ............ Crancy Morrison, B.S. 
Purchasing Agent and Manager of Book Store ..... SIDNEY GRANETT, B.S. 
Evecutive Secretary of Phorna li dios.» ae. nena Puyuuis J. WARSCHAW 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 


Assistant tone President in teen Se ee Russe B. FrizzeEvu, M.A. 
Assistant to the President <.5 0200... Harotp A. Wacner, A.B., D.Hum. 
Dipector Of IFeU eIOPMeHii ewok daeis cetera RussEu V. Kour, B.S. 
Directorof Alummnr Relations 2-0 feecak ee RICHARD GALBRAITH, A.B. 
Assistant Director of Alumni Relations .. ADELAIDE G. McMenamin, A.B. 
Direcor of Public injormationte.: (ae eee Davin H. Arnotp, M.A. 
Assistant Director of Public Information: ..\).. hase 2 ee DaPHNE LoRNE 
OPA Bis. aaa a. eke ieice \g a  me aad JoHN E. Smyute, B.D., T.D. 
Secretary ofthe College. 3). v5) oe a eee JEAN PauLe, M.A. 
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With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, the 
names of the members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in groups as 
indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the first appoint- 
ment is given after each name. The appointments and academic rank indicated 
are for the academic year 1967-68. 


RICHARDICARLETON GILMAN (1005) 3... 5..202.2.. President of the College 
and Professor of Philosophy 

B.A., 1944, Dartmouth College; Ph.D., 1952, Boston University; LL.D., Pomona College, 1966. 
*VERNON LEROY BOLLMAN (1936) ....Dean of the Faculty and Vice-President for 


cademic Affairs and Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 


FULL-TIME FACULTY 
Pe ALO tee ADAMS CIOS Sle sic ion nists a <r Ree eee Associate Professor of English 


and Comparative Literature 
A.B., B.Com., 1946, University of British Columbia; M.A., 1952; Ph.D., 1953, Northwestern Uni- 


versity. 

AUDRA 124 DELBERGER (1000). 4) sells an ewan ate aidotl « Instructor in English 
B.A., 1957, Montana State University; A.M., 1959, Radcliffe College. 

GTEMAN,U ALRIBEY YO5S) Ua eMeiieie fl Gh s cas. Assistant Professor of Russian 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1966, University of California. 

Riaseu etary Cr oG4) m2 Wis il ed bes Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1959, Pomona College; Ph.D., 1964, Brown University. 

Dera nia WASCOCm (1052 uty eels: se Se Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1956, University of California. 

HOGER TELIRUANBARIN (1 QU09) ©. krocen Aalray fia ns ee Instructor in Chemistry 
B.S., 1957, Bucknell University. 

DeEnniIEs LYNN T. BARBER (1961) ............ Instructor in Physical Education 
A.B., 1960; A M., 1961, University of Southern Califormia. 

WIABEEISROARINES (1050) 0. : . cabepratigdY inane Hee Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., 1926, Comell College; M.A., 1928. University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State Univer- 
sity. 


Pee EIVHIOEE DH O10R4 ee ia. David B. and Mary H. Gamble Professor 
of Religion 

A.B., 1943, Occidental College; B.D., 1945, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ed.D., 1951, Columbia 
University. 

GABRIELE VONMuNK BENTON (1952) ......--- Professor of Romance Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna. 

ROCHE DERKEN C1000) reer es fan tee ef obs oh, Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., 1957, George Pepperdine College; M.S., 1958, University of Southern California. 

JOSEPER LIM ERMIAINS CLOHG beer grits she” Tole Lier ake ctl'a oe lenele’ePaue Professor of Geology 


A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1957, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


*Dr. Bollman has resigned as of June 30, 1967 to return to full-time teaching. 
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Li ReepsBRaMeleyy (4930) 3.) sou ein eee Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute of 
Technology. 


PETER ASBRIER (1905 eee eke ee eo oe ee ee Instructor in English 
B.A., 1956, Yale University; M.A., 1958, Harvard University. 
Draw. R;- BRIPTENHAM~(1964) reese renee: Instructor in Physical 


Education and Head Coach of Track 
B.A., 1957, University of Nebraska; M.S., 1958, University of Colorado. 


Roger Kk. BURR ClO AG ee ee a ee ea Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1957, 
University of Southern California. 

Bast: DUSACCA: GORE) ie. oiue Nee eek eee, nie eee Professor of English and 

Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1941; Ph.D., 1950, University of Wisconsin. 


LARRY ht CAPD WELD (1.90798). 3. dotuteme wine Assistant Professor of Political Science 
B.A., 1962, College of Wooster; M.A., 1963; M.A.L.D., 1964, Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

Grorce HeCLEeLAND (OR 4) cing <2 ee Bees ne Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 

NoaiMman S.Con Bn ( 1066)" oiy, shaten diode cae dak: Assistant Professor of History 


B.A., 1958, George Washington University; M.A., 1960, Pennsylvania State University; Ph.D., 1966, 
University of California. 


DAVIDSCOLE CLOT ) le hte ne ee aise he eae Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1954. 
Claremont Graduate School. 


Pair: Jc-CONRAN (100s yaaa. sae ee Assistant Professor of Aerospace Studies 
B.S., 1958, Fordham University; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


BENJAMIN H. CULLEY (1943) ...... Dean of Men and Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


FRANK Pe DERAMN (A060) jc mts el en Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1957, Calvin College; Ph.D., 1961, Purdue University. 


Roy DENNIS (1935) ...... Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Director of 


Athletics and Coach of Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College; M.A., 1955, Los Angeles State College. 


LAURENCE DE RYGRE. (41643 MP0s. wie. ee ee ee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 
Pmonck: Doster nitiQosyrn at ky.vc 54 eee conan eon Eee Professor of French 


B.S.F.S., 1928; Ph.B., 1930; M.A., 1931, Georgetown University; Litt.D., 1957, Franklin and Marshall 
College; LL.D., 1958, Georgetown University; Litt.D., 1960, Occidental College. 
GRANT Le DUNEAP (1054). 25 .0nba Associate Professor of Physical Education 


and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1958, College of the Pacific. 


STUART, bi MatIOPTT G1 O00), 23) Mabe uaariies ria Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1949; M.S., 1951; Ph.D., 1960, Stanford University. 
RICHARD: Av MICH TNER' (1004,)\ pierce cae eae: Instructor in Physical Education 


B.A., 1962, University of California, Santa Barbara. 


SAMUBE Sal RANKLIN: (1900) 6 000. eek es Assistant Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1960, University of California, Los Angeles; M.A., 1961, University of California, Santa Barbara; 
Ph.D., 1966, The University of Kansas. 


BENEDICT FREEDMAN (4 9067)ito%% 2.4 0 se os GR Visiting Lecturer in Mathematics 
A.B., 1965, University of California, Los Angeles. 

NorRrMANWV..HREESTONE (61.040) 4% 66 0g. os os os Sac ee Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 

ERICH AS VEEN AUQO0 ian os it oie ee eee Assistant Professor of German 


B.A., 1955, Nebraska Wesleyan University; M.A., 1957, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1963, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Oar M7 FRODSHAM (4950) owes. Sse) cs Cae Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 
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DGUGRAG AMGERHARTECIOGZ) «5.6. .cn ns swnes Instructor in Physical Education 
and Head Coach of Football 
A.B., 1959, Occidental College; M.A., 1964, San Fernando Valley State College. 


Gyan Ky GromN Cig 6 i reer et Perey APRS 8 Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, 
Columbia University. 


ROBPE IMS ROSSEGAOAQT PS. Rit ada. tt An 2220, Adninectaneid Aacivroad wil Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 
BEAM ARG BOLAM EE (a GOG)dra sab nein, SAen.i. ee Assistant Professor of Spanish 


B.A., 1956, University of Las Americas; M.A., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 
1962, University of Madrid. 


ROBERTAVYSLIANSEN (19050) i fia: efor eee ee eee Professor of Art 


A.B., 1948; B.F.A., 1948, University of Nebraska; M.F.A., 1949, Escuela Universitaria de Bellas 
Artes, Mexico. 


WOSEEr LeSLTARING Hd O50) uci ee Richard W. Millar Associate Professor 
of Economics and Finance 
B.S., 1952, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1959, Columbia University. 


DiRT RL ATS LMM LOOP Be tt ein) sas cose olay «lak Associate Professor of History 
B.A., 1953, Swarthmore College; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1962, Harvard University. 


VV Greet ANCE ee rnp yi (11 O00 ite 2h nena. Saal Pemrerss heel Setie car Peake Instructor in Sociology 
B.A., 1962, Long Beach State College; M.A., 1966, University of California at Los Angeles. 

GEORGES LOUISE NGUIe 10007 Mele? see... ts thee fone oo Instructor in French 
Bachelier, 1947, Universite’ de Lille; M.A., 1965, University of California at Los Angeles. 

DONREDHGEH ONSONIGL 9635) 2 Pee OPE et es Petrie Instructor in Religion 
B.A., 1956, Willamette University; B.D., 1960, Union Theological Seminary. 

Mrvinti Lorton 11966)" ier eee. Assistant Professor of Economics 


B.S., 1959, University of Missouri; M.B.A., 1962, City University of New York; M.A., 1964; Ph.D., 
1966, University of Washington. 


AMEN Pebett LONE TSu( 1 OOO) wiia.?. te, Gerevied! woes... 424 oetlins Instructor in English 
B.A., 1963, Swarthmore College; M.A., 1966, University of Washington. 

SATWG OTe Y EL UTTISONIOLOE O ig a og cai tics ox ecccate ce si eeeroyeriger ans Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1947; M.S., 1950; Ph.D., 1956, Stanford University. 

JogEeran eI MPHRES. GUQOTIED. «oes cc eee eine be Instructor in Economics 
A.B., 1963, Occidental College; M.B.A., 1965, Stanford University. 

Perure TA CKSONE(TOOT7) 2.0 Sle tecat.slut Visiting Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A., 1963, University of Richmond; M.A., 1965; Ph.D., 1967, University of North Carolina. 

reer iD MIBINNENGSS (1 O4G) |. oo. oe ee Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1959, Claremont Graduate School. 

EATER SIO IES TION I) er ects ee a eee ee ts ee ee Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

FRANKLY NL) JOSSELYN®( 1055). oe se eee Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1937, University of California at Los Angeles; Th.B., 1940, Princeton Theological Seminary; 
Ed.D., 1951, Columbia University. 


NWISHSEI KANDER GO1005 ) WOR) oer) ose re» Assistant Professor of English and 
Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1961; M.A., 1963; Ph.D., 1967, University of California, Los Angeles. 
Crreroreb tIGHOEBERTCIG55) re. eet ee ee Norman Bridge Professor of 
Hispanic American History 
A.B., 1943; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1951, University of California. 
KERN ETH ON URTEOCLOAQ UM ete Tee ene Fate Pee ae Professor of English and 


American Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale Uni- 


versity. 

PAAR ee OAD BEN ICCT OAD) iden ned cet ce Sey ame ee 4 Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

WANES iL PEAR ET OOD) fate ou Cie cece, Associate Professor of Political Science 


A.B., 1955, Occidental College; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1965, Cornell University. 
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Gona. Burr AURIDSEN (4940)0UM.. wi00 0 sass oe es Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occi 149} College. 

Henman A: LAUTERCTOOS Cot” SOE RE ns eee Instructor in Philosophy 
B.S., 1952, Purdue University; M.A., 1957, University of Washington. 

CFSCorr LITILETON 1002) nett eee Assistant Professor of Anthropology 
A.B., 1957; M.A., 1962; Ph.D., 1965, University of California, Los Angeles. 

WIHILLIAM, FP LONG (100G) te tt toe te ee ee Professor of Aerospace Studies 
B.S., 1942; M.S., 1947; Ph.D., 1951, Purdue University; Lt. Col., U.S.A.F. 

JOHAN SSMIGARALIY (1068 ) dunes Gee fh oe Dean of Students and 


Associate Professor of Chemistry 
B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940; Ph.D., 1950, Indiana University. 


Joan H. MceGonw® (19606) 2954 hk O44 seers ie. Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1953, Montana eis University; M.S., 1955, Washington State University; Ph.D., 1965, Purdue 
University. 

RayMonp G. McKELVEY (1939) .....----.e eee ee Professor of Political Science 


A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


FPELES Ha NICKERNAN (0105670 3 cis Con ho ais meres Associate Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937, University of Miami; M.M., 1946, University of Michigan; Ed.D., 1956, University of 
Southern California. 


Joon: WieMeCMENAMING (1946) OCF Oe) fT a Ie Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Tnwen' MiAHPER (HGR 7) ree fo re ee es ek. en eee Professor of Psychology 
B.A., 1947, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948; Ph.D., 1950, Stanford University. 


Epwarp W. Mitt (1962) ... Chevalier Professor of Diplomacy and World Affairs 


B.A., 1940, University of Wisconsin; M.A., 1941, University of Michigan; M.A., 1953; Ph.D., 1954, 
Princeton University. 


NoAH' FRANKLIN: MODISET? (1000)>....-- ++. + nae Assistant Professor of Speech 
B.S., 1953, Purdue University; M.A., 1957, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1963, 
University of Southern California. 


Winnie bo Moni tz (eq R hindi reeled oonaesek Oiepeiee Instructor in English 
B.A., 1962, University of Southern California. 

Wretrane3.) MonrnrsGa gas) eee ee 2 Associate Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1948, Syracuse University; M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1951, Princeton University. 

Wirttim Ri Nenterrda: (igbg ire a eee Instructor in Philosophy 
B.A., 1956; M.A., 1957, Florida State University. 

RESiRUIN Res ON WLR OY no une tamer ie tae ee Associate Professor of Physics 


B.A., 1949, Kenyon College; M.S., 1951, University of California at Los Angeles; Ph.D., 1959, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 
KENNETH OLIVER (1948) ..... Professor of English and Comparative Literature 


and Chairman of the Division of Humanities and Fine Arts 
A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, University of 


Wisconsin. 

Keren VVo OR som eQGO) A mista eis oo, 5 sec sns aaes et Instructor in Economics 
B.S., 1962, Arizona State University. 

Lewisi, (OWENS GLOSOY eo et TO saat Professor of English and 


Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1949, Harvard College; A.M., 1950, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1958, University of London. 


OmARr Mi. PAXSON "(1060)" 4.. 5 5 7 Pe ee Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental neds! M.A., 1950; Ph.D., 1960, Northwestern University. 


GONSTANCEIMIUPERKING (1047) cag nates Uae 28 Une ea Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


BOyG METRE (tus Ogee ie) eee Sn tee ae eee Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


RonAbD Oi eiiGsh ay C4008) 1. os knee ee A Instructor in Political Science 
B.A., 1958, Albion College; M.A., 1960, University of Michigan. 
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OM boon tint DAD eb CA S00 2) ec ar Instructor in French 
B.A., 1957, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1961, Middlebury College. 
RicHARD POREBATH:(1947) ...---.--.5- Cecil H. and Louise Gamble Professor of 


American Institutions and Chairman of the Division of Social Sciences 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


UHOMAS ROBERTSON (1000) |. coca ess 6 6s Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
B.S., 1953, University of St. Andrews; M.A., 1959, University of Southern California. 
MASEL POET REO ERR) Pi sua te ie AC en notes «BUN elke 6 5-85) 6 04 RT Professor of History 


A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, Sor- 
bonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1954, Harvard University. 


AYIOREW LenOuLE TO5D crt. ok te te ey te Robert Glass Cleland Professor of 


American History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


RosBert S. RyF (1955) Professor of English and Comparative Literature 
A.B., 1939; M.A., 1953, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1956, Columbia University. 


Trmotuy D. SANvErRs (1964) ... Assistant Professor of Physics and Mathematics 
B.S., 1957; M.S., 1959; Ph.D., 1962, Stanford University. 
Cuar.es W. SEEKINS (1959) ....... Professor of Mathematics and Chairman of 


the Division of Natural Sciences and Mathematics 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, California Institute of Technology. 


PIRRRERT OEGAGE (1058) <o.5<} nagihe ds. «ais «+600 Associate Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1951, City College of New York; Ph.D., 1955, Pennsylvania State University. 

Deere RS CLC O5 0 ie per res cae cisie's eae bate 3 Pe es Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 

NATHAN eS HEN BELD 100K) 2 2../cne doe fs ass Associate Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1945, Illinois Institute of Technology; Ph.D., 1958, University of Buffalo. 

JON He SMYLIEH 1902). 0 to20. 5. Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 
B.A., 1949, Washington University; B.D., 1952; Th.D., 1959, Princeton Theological Seminary. 
PRE METR LOO2 Japa ccc nk cafe 8 gue Sok vin sae es Associate Professor of Art 

A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949, University of California. 
JOUVi Se TANG SIE LD C1 GOO ) ean ei he, CAPE Professor of Education 


B.A., 1938, Hillsdale College; M.A., 1957, University of California; Ph.D., 1960, University of Califor- 
nia at Los Angeles. 


TOON ae ORENSLIRG (1050), putes srs cick saree aos Associate Professor of Biology 
B.A., 1954, Stanford University; M.A., 1957; Ph.D., 1960, University of California at Los Angeles. 

FAG AROVSNGWAN (1034)... cries cere ee oye: James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges; Mus.D., 1959, Pomona College. 

Kenner wick (1607) Soe) Wie ies he Instructor in Mathematics 
B.S., 1957, Anderson College; M.A., 1964, University of Southern California. 

Cranes Vise Arnett GO Tee: ite. 0aheyc menses, Gels ORRIN, os es os see Instructor in Art 
B.A., 1963; M.A., 1966, University of California, Los Angeles. 

WY SERIA MLM OBALDALOO7 | fs cu. vcs bree e's toa.e 5 Assistant Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1958; M.S., 1959, Rutgers University; Ph.D., 1963, University of California, Los Angeles. 

RViGtranite UREA EER C1000) eet ta, a is oo at Assistant Professor of History 
B.A., 1959, Baylor University; Ph.D., 1963, Frankfurt am Main. 

Per Aeris sy EE ES O47.) pe hehe oo eles phcldes sai. Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1948, University of California, Santa Barbara College; Ph.D., 1951, Stanford University. 

HOBENTAVVAYVINTER (1003 ome ie. Pye tae Associate Professor of the 


History of Civilization 
A.B., 1947, Dartmouth College; Ph.D., 1957, Johns Hopkins University. 


PART-TIME FACULTY 


Victor ALLER (1 960) Bree ihn Ci cairns ar LE Ee lee tie oi Teacher of Piano 
B.A., Juilliard Graduate School. 
egoinseeg Ge Pee 13544 Colas Wb one 44h ene De AE em ae) P Teacher of Sculpture 


A.B., 1958, Occidental College; M.F.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 
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CanoliBaUMAHO64) 6.1430). Gs G tein oon pee ee ee Teacher of Harp 
Curtis Institute of Music, 1962. 

GILBERT BRIGHOUSE (4038) BOR. 0 SPP ans eae Professor of Psychology 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, State University of Iowa. 

Josren J DHT wrsio((igsoy tee en ee Tea ee Teacher of Cello 

Crwa GRIFFITHS: O65) lanietiiah te Gieendene sence Lecturer, Department of Speech 


A.B., 1932, San Francisco State College; M.S., 1941, University of Massachusetts; Ed.D., 1955, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


Jom Witutam, HARDY"(1064,) oo Ad ss seh cowie de ae Lecturer in Biology and 


Curator of the Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
B.S., 1952, Southern Illinois University; M.S., 1954, Michigan State University; Ph.D., 1959, The 
University of Kansas. 


JAMES JARVAISE El 1 OO5))iu geccaormtn ites ince es Instructor by Special Appointment in Art 
B.F.A., 1952, M.F.A., 1953, University of Southern California. 

Minton KESFEN BAUM) (1060) koe: oa: gle eo veasathe ys 1 aoe a eee Teacher of Bass 

BEUA MBE (A O62) croc ns Research Associate, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, College of Emporia; Ph.D., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 

JOSEPHINE VL LOTT agO0) sts iey: 1G DE, Bi ee Teacher of Voice 
B.Mus., 1963, Manhattan School of Music; M.Mus., 1964, University of Southern California. 

GHAaRENCE MADER (1985). GR & os wee eles College Organist and Teacher of Organ 

Donatp MucGcERmGE (1963) \. 0. he ek eal es eer Teacher of Oboe 

Ray No Nowiain :(1058,) .. cca 5 sue eae le ne ee Teacher of Bassoon 

Ropent P.. PRICHARD (1057) ocikenviell. Avgy... Oetaeeot ee eee Teacher of Piano 
A.B., 1952; M.A., 1960, University of Southern California. 

RAGE PYLE OGG 63) (GPO, ROOF Me ERR: Teacher of French Horn 

Leste REMSENICIOO2 eel ooo Ge ote oan ee ee Teacher of Trumpet 

EMEDEWELLY NoROBENTS (1956): s. 2.4.25 .5444 75.2% bes Dee ee Teacher of Voice 
Mus.D., 1952, McMurry College. 

ERNEST ROSENTHAL '(1005)) 1.05204 £0)... 5 hee eee ee Visiting Lecturer in Art 

BE. 2ERANKLINSABEN.(40569) xed others Hil? orpce oh Be yee Teacher of Clarinet 

ArIGH SCHOENFEED!(19601) 2 SSI eo at eee Teacher of Violin 
Academy of Music, Berlin. 

CHARLES SHARPER (1000) "8 2.9. 220 EOsnnhos S* Repth ae vase Teacher of Piano 
B.Mus., 1958; M.Mus., 1967, University of Redlands. 

ROGER STEVENS C1050) iota ee ae ee ee ee Teacher of Flute 


B.A., 1940, Eastman School of Music. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS 


*FYRUS Gr El ap Wish NSC LOGO). tart cao ee ee ne College Librarian 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1950, Stanford University; A.B.L.S., 1948, University of Michigan. 


PIETERS JER RERSEGLOO4 oc: 22 dike ae ants ed a Assistant Cataloger 
B.A., 1959; M.A., 1961, Los Angeles State College; M.S.L.S., 1964, University of Southern California. 


Bure A RVR Gh O20).cr oon). 8, Seti tural ee ae a eee Acquisitions Librarian 
A.B., 1928, College of Puget Sound; M.A., 1929; A.B.L.S., 1936, University of Washington. 


BARBARA: Va VIVERSEA1Q00) 0. 5.2 oer ee hy ena eee ee Catalog Librarian 
B.A., 1935, Wellesley College; M.S.L.S., 1962, University of Southern Califomia. 


ELENA PAMATOPOMRO(G1O63 )- ore iso) ce teens ela Assistant Reference Librarian 
B.A., 1962, Occidental College; M.L.S., 1963, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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VAN WERBROLESDSSU1 O05) poral. gre Fie lcie sy rare: ee Assistant Cataloger 
A.B., 1954, San Francisco State College; M.S.L.S., 1961, University of Southern California. 


JOH NISABGER GIAO 390 oe, tere ih, ake sis need. ome arene. ahs saw anh 's “ely Reference Librarian 
A.B., 1936; A.M., 1937, Oberlin College; B.S.L.S., 1942, Western Reserve University. 


EMERITI 


REMSEDNED LI DOs DIBDI10231-1040)) 2c a eo ie ct ge cee President Emeritus 
A.B., 1909, Lafayette College; B.D., 1912, Princeton Theological Seminary; D.D., 1919, Lafayette 
College; LL.D., 1937, Pomona College; LL.D., 1937, Albany College; L.H.D., 1940, University of 
Southern California; L.H.D., 1940, College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons; LL.D., 1946, 
University of California at Los Angeles; LL.D., 1946, Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927-1938) (1943-1965) .... President Emeritus, and 


rofessor Emeritus of Economics 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1946, 
Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William evel College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona College: Sc.D., 
1957, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 1958, University of Califomia; L.H.D., 1962, Univ ersity 
of Judaism; LL.D., 1964, Whittier College; LL.D., 1964, University of Southern California, LL.D., 
1965, Claremont Graduate School and University Center; LL.D., 1965, Occidental College; L.H.D., 
University of Santa Clara, 1966. 


WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924-1954) ...... Director of Athletics Emeritus 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


JAMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935-1965) . . Professor Emeritus of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 


FLORENCE NorMa Brapy (1927-1966) .......... Registrar and Secretary of the 


Faculty Emeritus 
A.B., 1919; Litt.D., 1966, Occidental College. 


HAZEL ELIzABETH HIELD (1927-1956)... ......... Professor Emeritus of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, University 
of California; Sc.D., 1962, Western College for Women. 


Wa tteR Ear_e Hartey (1926-1949) .. Professor Emeritus of Organ and Theory 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925-1960) ....... Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935-1957) ...... Professor Emeritus of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


DILVAS LAKES 1040-1063)? a-ha ete, Associate Professor Emeritus of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCoy (1924-1957) .............- Librarian Emeritus 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


PAU aIViC COATING (1 O2 121054) ovine cua carow rs dhe ne ony os Comptroller Emeritus 
A.B., 1916, Occidental College. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919-1945) .. Professor Emeritus of Biology and Geology 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


EustmgMaySmMirHiess(1944-1064) 9.20 eke «6 RES Dean of Women Emeritus 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


Mary AIneG SwiFt (1054-10605 is «hg eee ca eres Dean of Women Emeritus 
A.B., 1926, Vassar College; M.A., 1941, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


EvHED UAYLORS( 1920-1052) 4... ...% 04. Associate Professor Emeritus of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


Caru FREDERICK TRIEB (1928-1963) ........... Professor Emeritus of Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1943, 
Stanford University. 


ReloOnenarmny OWNGS(103021002 )).. 2. ak oh eee ke Professor Emeritus of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 
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DEGREES IN COURSE 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 


Appointments to be announced in September, 1967. 


ADMISSION GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 
ATHLETICS Honorary DEGREES 
CALENDAR INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ADVISORY 


CONVOCATIONS AND VISITING LECTURERS INTERNATIONAL STUDY PROGRAMS 


EpUCATIONAL PoLicy AND CURRICULUM LIBRARY 


FacuLtty AWARD LECTURE STUDENT CONDUCT AND SCHOLARSHIP 
FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENTS STUDENT LIFE 
GRADUATE 


& 
% ae ae. Sau 


Newcomb Hail, Women’s Residence 


Eileen Norris Halls, coeducational dormitory, seen through the window of 


Braun Hall, Men’s Residence 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS, DEGREES 
AND HONORS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1966-67 


Fall Term Winter Term Spring Term 
Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
Graduates ..... 43 21 64. 43 214 64, 50 36 86 
SGHIOPS ) vu. 20774 100 315 216 122 338 215. "496 343 
JuMaioree oe waa Vhs: 301 224, 149 373 aT tas 362 
Sophomores ... 240 167 4.07 224, ¥ (187 381 345 2170 4.22 
Freshmen ..... 385°." 108 483 277 +9186 463 248 163 411 
Specialties ma 0) 6 6 O 5 5 4. 3 7 
PLAS ee oc cee 1008 658 1666 984 640 1624 982 649 1631 
Total Number of Individuals Registered 
Belin tereoprngarerms 10600-07007 2.5%. Gils id or nis Demian | 1045 696 1741 
pummiereiprmst GOGmiers hind Lali. faite «omalial aus shake: 197 156 353 


1242 852 2094. 


Less duplication of Summer Term Students 
nwa i lanier 1000-67 i005 ie ivi of. Beh.ulae ets wilnarrvielne od actie 119 63 182 


NE Te TO UAL-faily,1906-June 1967.47). seis iy valde nleniehlaga pes 1123 ...789. . 1912 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1965-66 


Honorary Degrees Degrees in Course 
Doctor or Humanities! is oo tose ani ecals 1 Doctor of Philosophy: € 4.15 2+ to.yajs 3 
DOCtOIOL A WSs ee eee hTs no of oye 4 MiasterOGes ise Weigel. eh ne ME hs 26 
DOCtor Or eetters eit iota > To «ase ies 2 Bochelorot Arts tener Ao Wa hs 368 
Doctor ot SClences Stee ak aa ir... 1 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1965-66 


Doctor of Humanities 
Harold A. Wagner 


Doctor of Letters 
Florence Norma Brady Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier 


Doctor of Laws 
Fulton Freeman 


Doctor of Science 
William Hayward Pickering 
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DEGREES IN COURSE 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1965-66 


Lois Helen Monk 


Eddie Amponin Calderon 
Philip Carter Doran 


Clement Anslem Evans Dunbar, III 


Bonnie Barr Gilliom 
Peter John Givler 
Mary Allison Hammond 


Shirley Kay Johnson Haugaard 
Virginia Stephenson Lashley 
Ferdinand Littaua y Zabala 


Tsi-I Liu 

Jeane Selkirk McLellan 
Steven Robert Malmquist 
Warren Morgan 


Doctor of Philosophy 


Daniel Ort 


Master of Arts 


Virginia Frances Randall 


Masako Ohnuki 

Irving Oscar Ostrowsky 
Arakitti Puribhat 
Ronald Wayne Smith 
Perla Lualhati Sulit 
Tony Yung-Yuan Teng 
Hugh Ward Tonsfeldt 
Gary L. Unruh 

Judith Marie Warfield 
Robert Christian Willden 
Brian Patrick Winter 
Marilyn Stimson Winter 
Heh-Hsiang Yuan 


Bachelor of Arts 


Graduation Honors include the following: Summa Cum Laude, awarded to those students 
who have achieved a grade of A in 32 courses and an A— or above in the comprehensive 
examination; Magna Cum Laude, awarded to those students who have achieved a grade of 
A in 27 courses and a B or above in the comprehensive examination; Cum Laude, awarded 
to those students who have achieved a grade of A in 18 courses and a B— or above in the 
comprehensive examination. Included in the following list are students who have fulfilled 
either the requirements outlined above or those effective at the time of transition to the 
Three-Three Program. Summa Cum Laude is indicated by 1, Magna Cum Laude by ?, and 


Cum Laude by 3. 


Carole Adams 
Robert Malcolm Adams, II 
Charles Noble Alcorn 
Howard L. Aller, III 

2 Jane Kay Arnold 
Patricia Katherine Arth 
Richard David Arvey 


Susan Carr Baird 
William John Baird 
Keith Robert Ballantine 
Ruthann Ballou 
3Richard Lee Barr 
Roderick Wayne Barron 
Dennis Alan Bartels 
3 Randall Kenyon Bartlett 
Andrew Walter Batey 
*Barry Arnold Bauska 
Pamela Ann Baynes 
James Richard Bean 
Anne Laurel Beardwood 
Elizabeth Welch Beauchamp 
2James Ashton Bensfield 
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Mary Reynard Benson 
Byron Roland Berger 
Gary Don Beverly 
Frederic Alson Bick 
Ellen Lee Bird 
Christine Marie Bittman 
*Susan White Boegh 
Leshe Topliff Bolt 
Dennis Erickson Bosch 
Carol Lee Bouque 
Henry Miller Bowles, Jr. 
Lynne Birney Boynton 
Dale Thomas Bradbeer: 
1David Stanley Bradshaw 
Linda Lee Brand 
Tom Roy Brandenburger 
Cathleen Ann Brown 
David Eugene Brown 
Janice Dale Brown 
John Kelly Brown 
Stephen Whitcomb Bryant 
James Whitton Buell 
Bruce Bundick 


Erskine John Thomas Burns 
2Jack Lester Burston 

David Alan Buxbaum 

Belle Aimee Byrnes 


William Monte Canterbury, Jr. 


Spencer Carr 

Barbara Ruth Henley Carson 
James Harold Case, Jr. 
David Spencer Coit Chaffee 
Dennis Richard Chinn 
2Ken Arnold Collinsworth 
William Lucius Conkey 
Lara-Jo Cook 

Linda Sue Coontz 

Wesley E. Cooper 

Kerry Lee Cordell 

Wayne Bryan Corley 
Pamela Joan Cronemiller 


Carol Anne Culling 


*James Norris Danziger 
Dawn Lee David 

3Bruce Arthur Davidson 
Robert Howard Davis 
James Mercer Dennis 

3 Nancy Denton 
Nicholas De Pento 
David Gregg Derickson 
Mary Ann Dewey 
C. Edward Dilkes, V 
Fredda Disterdick 
John Boulware Doolittle 
Fred Eugene Dotterrer 
Nancy Elizabeth Downs 


Lourene Kay Eastburn 
Silsby Spalding Eastman 
Victoria King Edgecumbe 
Dwight Douglas Edman 
Gilbert Ronald Erb 


Linda Diane Fairfield 

3°William Eric Faith 
Cynthia Michael Felgar 

3 Robert Pattison Felgar, III 
Marian Lee Fellner 
Cheryl Lee Felsenthal 
Carol Ellsworth Findeisen 
David Martin Findley 
Linnea Bush Fitschen 
Susan Faye Fleming 
Andrew Fletcher, III 

3TLuella Lancaster Floyd 
William Dennis Ford 
Jai Handcock Forney 
Jeffrey Charles Freedman 


DEGREES 


Alan Godfrey Freeman 
Carol Freeman 
Pamela Helen Freeman 


2Carrol Chapman Frick 
Sandra Mae Christensen Friedman 


Steven Barclay Friedman 
Suzanne Millett Frost 
Kenneth Barger Fryer 


Michael Joseph Galvin 
José Zebedeo Garcia, Jr. 
Phillip Clement Gardiol 
Harold Alan Garner 
Dyke Steven Garrison 
Gregory Mace Gazda 
Wacira Gethaiga 

Susan Lee Giberson 
Linda Anne Gilbert 
Cynthia Rae Grace 

Lee James Grattan 
Richard Michael Graves 
Gary Kenneth Green 
Sonja Patrice Green 


3Leona Mae Bolstad Greenlaw 


Karen Keck Greenwalt 


3 Patricia Anne Thomas Griffith 


Jefferson Eugene Grigsby, III 
David Edward Gross 

Richard Mark Gross 

Michael George Guerrero 
Nicholas Mowry Guild 

John William Gunther 


Ronald Ray Hahn 
Thomas Carr Haller 
Tanee T. Hamaishi 

John Stuart Hammond 
Janet Elizabeth Harkness 
Steven David Harper 


2Michael McClure Harrison 


Mary Ellen Hart 
Mark Arthur Hartwig 


2Doris Eileen Havens 


Charles Rutherford Hayes 
Linda Elaine Heckenberg 
Christopher Hegner 
David Bryan Helphrey 
David E. Hendershott 


Patricia-Jo Marie Hall Henderson 


Sandra Jean Henderson 
George Michael Herold 
Carol Elaine Hetrick 
James Lewis Hicks, III 
David Loyd Hickson 
Sharon Lee Hill 

David Miller Hinman 
Kathleen Hall Hixson 
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DEGREES 


Tramore B. Hoelscher 
Gerald Wayne Hoffmann 
Thomas Lincoln Holbrook 
Mary Kathleen Holden 
Susan Sawyer Holland 
Paul Freeman Hollenbeck 
Terry Ray Hoole 

2Peter Marvin Horstman 
Judith Alsine Horton 
Duane Simon Hunter 
Nancy Joy Huntsman 
George Stuart Hurst 


Willard Garcia Ilefeldt 


William J. James 

Diane Elizabeth Jamieson 
Joanne Dearing Jirous 
James Herbert Johnson 
1Robert Karl Johnson 
Mary Loraine Jones 


Robert Arthur Kahn 
Charles Allen Kanoy 
Jay Donald Kaufman 
Patrick Dennis Keating 
Steven Edgington Keeler 
Stephen E. Kester 
2Eric Johannes Kiers 
Charla Rosemary King 
Carole Nordheim Kirk 
Karen Megumi Komai 
Carolyn Wells Kraus 


2Sherry May Laing 
Lawrence Rosevear Lang 
Linda Larson 
Joyce Irene Leckie 
Edmund Yick Mun Lee, Jr. 
Nancy Kay Lee 
Suzanne Jane Lee 

2 Richard Irvin Leher 
Dwight Kenneth Lofgren 
Donald Francis Lomas 


Roderick Neil McAulay 

Kathleen Frances McCall 

James Alexander McCammon 

Larry Allen McClellan 

David Neal McCreary 

Mary Patricia MacDonald 
3Bruce McDonough 

Lora Lea McDowell 

James Kenneth MacGregor 
?Roxane McKay 

Randolph Kent McKee 
2'Wayne Holmes MacVey 

Vern Dalton Mabry, Jr. 
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Stephen Roger Magyar 
Donovan Matthews Main 
Stephen David Malone 
Victoria Mann 
2Pamela Ann Martin 
Siphiwe Elizabeth Mashengele 
3David Lawrence Massen 
Lyle A. Maunder 
Cathy Ann Maynard 
Harold Ward Maynard 
2Susan Lee Mendenhall 
3James Arthur Merrill 
Feather Meston 
Sharon Louise Middleton 
Rikard Johan Mikkelsen 
David Edward Milam 
Barbara Louise Miles 
Irene Elizabeth Miller 
James Redington Milliken 
Richard Monahan 
James Moore 
Michael Harold Moore 
Diana Lynn Morey 
Linda Lamb Morris 
Clarke Alfred Morrow 
Elaine Mayree Mortenson 
John Edward Mueller 
Richard Lester Munson 
Jean Ann Murray 


3 Martha Louise Neprasch 
Patricia Joan Neschke 
William Gregory Neville, Jr. 
Tilmann Noeggerath 
Stephen James Noland 
Richard Edwin Norton, Jr. 


Joseph Michael O’Connor 
Gary Allen Olson 
Thomas Jensen Orloff 

2 William James Orr, Jr. 
Stephen Frank Overturf 


Elizabeth Anne Paget 
Robert Anthony Panero 
William Wooldridge Pangman 
Louis Thomas Pappas 
Tommy Lyle Parsons 
2Michael Eldret Patch 
Sheila Ivison Pattinson 
David Lloyd Paulsen 
Diane Mabel Pearlstone 
Jonathan Gregory Peck 
Marc Richard Perkins 
Charles A. Peterson 
Vance Tullin Peterson 
Sherry Theresia Petrie 


Jane Christine Phillips 
2Michael Vincent Pittier 
Diana Dale Pleasonton 

Margaret Lee Potts 

Judith Winnifred Price 

Betty Joan Priest 

Richard Thomas Proffitt 
3 John Leon Prueitt, Jr. 


Therona Roberta Ramos 
James M. Rassler 
Barbara Jean Regan 
2William S. Rhodes 
Judith Ann Richards 
Carol Richardson 
Joan Richardson 
Patricia Hale Richardson 
Pauline Powers Rile 
Walter Alfred Rohlfing, III 
Leslie Jean Rosenberry 
8Carol Lynn Ross 
Janet Anne Ross 
Robert Martin Rothstein 
Mari Alice Ryan 


Paul Martin Saben 

2 Daniel Leroy St. John 
Joel Warren Sampsell 
Jonathan Jay Samuels 
Claire Letté Sanchez 
Michael J. Sandifer 
Timothy Kevin Scanlan 
Randall Terry Schapiro 
Dorothy Marchant Schier 
David Ward Schulze 
Sharon Irene Dowling Sellars 
Robert George Sellin 
James Michael Sharp 
Peter Lawrence Shaw 

3’ Margaret Moses Shearn 
Joseph Garrison Shirley 
Judith Ann Shirley 
Mary Milton Shirley 
James Aaron Skidmore, II 
Ronald Alan Slusser 
Marguerite Hayner Smart 
Richard Andrew Smith 
Stephen Frederick Smith 
Laurie Kreiss Snyder 
Jennifer Elizabeth Solomon 

2Christine Jean Sorensen 
Joseph Anthony Spolidoro 
Ann Humphrey Spransy 
Karin Jane Stanley 
Jimmy Sue Statler 
Jean Stedman 
Earl Richard Steen, III 


DEGREES 


Mary Abigail Stevens 
James Geoffrey Stevenson 
Mary Estudillo Stocker 
John Henry Story 
Pamela Sue Stucker 
Jerome John Suich 
John Lawrence Sullivan 
Hideko Patricia Sumi 
John Robert Surber 
1Merton Chikao Suzuki 
Susan Irene Swarts 
Emelia Ruth Swenson 


?Richard Llewellyn Taw, Jr. 
John Edward Vernon ‘Tenney 
3Dale Ray Terbeek 


Kathleen Meredith Barnes Terbeek 


Terilyn Louise Thies 
Robert C. Thome 
James Bernard Thompson 
Robert Joseph Thompson, Jr. 
William Stuart Trimmer 

8 Lynn Hirst Turner 
Randolph W. Tyler 


John Michael Vogel 
3 Roy Cleve Voorhies 


Elizabeth Marian Wagner 
Mark Harris Wallace 
2James Merrill Wanless 
Michael Mackey Warner 
Myron McTyre Wasson, Jr. 
Margaret June Watts 
Sabra Jean Webber 
Roger Dana Weeks 
Gary Melvin Weinkauf 
Frank Wesley Wentworth 
Joseph Brooke Wharton 
Robert Eugene Paul White 
Carolyn Cordrey Wieland 
Thomas Williams Wile 
William Glen Willett 
Phyllis Ann Williams 
Christopher Nah] Wilmans 
Jerry C. Wilson, Jr. 
Thomas Charles Wilson 
Jay Allen Winfield 
2Shirley Jane Winfield 
Katharine Ward Wolfe 
Theodore Baer Word 
2Jean Wei Mei Wu 
Linda Kathleen Wykle 


Suzanne Ellen Yeager 
Caroline S. K. Yee 


Rosalind Dorothy Zachow 
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HONORS 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1965-66 


Graduation Honors of Summa Cum Laude, Magna Cum Laude and Cum Laude are indi- 
cated in the list of Bachelors of Arts. 

During the year 1965-66 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


Jane Kay Arnold Sherry May Laing 
Barry Arnold Bauska Richard Irvin Leher 
James Ashton Bensfield Wayne Holmes MacVey 
Curtis Paul Billhymer Roxane McKay 

Susan White Boegh Pamela Ann Martin 
David Stanley Bradshaw David Lawrence Massen 
Jack Lester Burston Susan Lee Mendenhall 
Ken Arnold Collinsworth William James Orr, Jr. 
James Norris Danziger Michael Eldret Patch 
Bruce Arthur Davidson Michael Vincent Pittier 
Nancy Denton William S. Rhodes 
William Eric Faith Daniel Leroy St. John 
Luella Lancaster Floyd Christine Jean Sorensen 
Carrol Chapman Frick Merton Chikao Suzuki 
Michael McClure Harrison Richard Llewellyn Taw, Jr. 
Doris Eileen Havens James Merrill Wanless 
Peter Marvin Horstman Shirley Jane Winfield 
Robert Karl Johnson Jean Wei Mei Wu 


The following students qualified for College Honors at graduation under the program 
described on pages 41-45: 


Jane Kay Arnold Roxane Mckay 

José Zebedeo Garcia, Jr. William S. Rhodes 
Roderick Neil McAulay Carol Lynn Ross 
David Neal McCreary James Merrill Wanless 


Bruce McDonough 


Departmental Honors were conferred upon the following at graduation: 


In Biology: German 
Robert Karl Johnson David Stanley Bradshaw 
James Alexander 

McCammon Spanish: 
Roxane McKay Jane Kay Arnold — 
Walter Alfred Rohlfing, III Shirley Jane Winfield 


Randall Terry Schapiro 


In Psychology: 
James Geoffrey Stevenson n rsychology 


Roderick Wayne Barron 


In Diplomacy and World Nancy Joy Huntsman 
Affairs: Cathy Ann Maynard 

Michael McClure Harrison Susan Lee Mendenhall 

Eric Johannes Kiers Michael Eldret Patch 

oe : Michael Mackey Warner 

n Economics: Wei Mei 

Doris Eileen Havens Mager eta bre 

Stephen Frank Overturf In Sociology-Anthropology: 

iby roar Jefferson Eugene Grigsby, III 

Susan White Boegh Gary Allen Olson 

William James Orr, Jr. In Speech-Drama: 

In Languages and Alan Godfrey Freeman 
Linguistics: Margaret Lee Potts 
French: 


Jack Lester Burston 
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HOW TO GET TO OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


By Automobile. From Los Angeles, take the Pasadena Freeway north to 
the Bakersfield turnoff, then take the Golden State Freeway north to the 
Verdugo offramp (Glendale Freeway). Follow the Glendale Freeway to 
its terminus at Fletcher Drive. Continue on Fletcher Drive two blocks 
to its merger with Eagle Rock Boulevard. Take Eagle Rock Boulevard 
north to the intersection of York Boulevard. Turn right on York Boulevard, 
then turn left at Avenue 45 and travel one block to Alumni Avenue. Turn 
right. Alumni Avenue terminates at the main gate of the campus. 


By Bus. Metropolitan Transit Authority motor coaches. ‘Take either the 
York Boulevard “6” coach or the Eagle Rock “7” coach northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Ride to Armadale Avenue on the 
“6” line, or to Westdale Avenue on the “7” line. 


From Glendale, eastbound coaches, line “*31;’ connect with “7” coach in 
Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same line from Pasadena. 
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